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INTRODUCTORY NOTES 


Notes on Transliteration 


Vowei-Soimds 

a has the sound of a in ‘woman/ 
a has the sound of « in ‘ father/ 
e has the vowel-sound in ‘grey/ 
i has the sound of / in ‘ pin/ 

I has the sound of / in ‘ police.’ 
o has the sound of o in * bone.’ 
u has the sound of u in ‘bull’ 
u has the sound of u in ‘ flute/ 
ai has the vowel-sound in ‘ mine.’ 
au has the vowel-sound in ‘house.’ 

It should be stated that no attempt has been made to distinguish 
between the long and short sounds of c and o in the Dravidian 
languages, which possess the vowel-sounds in *bet’ and ‘hot’ in 
addition to those given above. Nor has it been thought necessary 
to mark vowels as long in cases where mistakes in pronunciation 
were not likely to be made. 


Co7isonants 

Most Indian languages have different forms fur a number of con¬ 
sonants, such as r, &c., marked in scientific works l^y the use 
of dots or italics. As the European ear distinguishes these with 
difficulty in ordinary pronunciation, it has been considered undesir¬ 
able to embarrass the reader with them; and only two notes are 
required. In the first place, the Arabic a strong guttural, has 
been represented by k instead of which is often used. Secondly, 
it should be remarked that aspirated consonants are common; and, 
in particular, dh and th (except in Burma) never have the sound of 
th in ‘ this ’ or ‘ thin,’ but should be pronounced as in ‘ woodhouse' 
and ‘boathook/ 
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Burmese Words 

Burmese and some of the languages on the frontier of China have 
the following special sounds;— 

aw has the vowel-sound in ‘law.’ 

6 and ii are pronounced as in German, 
gy is pronounced almost like j in ‘jewel.’ 
ky is pronounced almost like ch in ‘ church,’ 
th is pronounced in some cases as in ‘ this,’ in some cases as in 
‘thin.’ 

w after a consonant has the force of mv. Thus, ywa and pwe 
are disyllables, pronounced as if written yuwa and puwe. 

It should also be noted that, whereas in Indian words the accent 
or stress is distributed almost equally on each syllable, in Burmese 
there is a tendency to throw special stress on the last syllable. 

General 

The names of some places—e.g. Calcutta, Bombay, Lucknow, 
pTOpore—have obtained a popular fixity of spelling, while special 
forms have been officially prescribed for others. Names of person.s 
are often spelt and pronounced differently in different parts of India : 
but the vanations have been made as few as possible by assimilating 
forms almost alike, especially where a particular spelling has been 
generally adopted in English books. 

Notes on Money, Prices. Weights and Measures 

As the currency of India is based upon the rupee, all statcnient.s 
.with reg^d to money throughout the Gase//ee^ have necessarily been 
expressed in rupees, nor has it been found possible to add generally 

e rapee (containing 165 grams of pure silver) was approxinuitclv 
equal to ar., or one-tenth of a £; and for that period it is ew to 
ronvert mpees into sterling by striking off the fina^ cipher (Rs.Lo 

comilred depreciation of silver as 

.5. gold ,.I„e 

gold payments to be made in EnIS = ^ 'v 

trade and finance from tho • ^ •’ relieve foreign 

unforeseen fluctuations in exchMinr^^”^® S and 

the mints to the free coinage of sil e ^e®oNed in 1893 to close 
the rupee by restricting the circulltir^ 
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the exchange value of the rupee to is, 4I,, and then introdure a gold 
standard (though not necessarily a gold currency) at the rate of Rs* 15 
= £1. This policy has been completely successful. From 1899 on¬ 
wards the value of the rupee has been maintained, with insignificant 
fluctuations, at the proposed rate of 4 !-; and consequently since 
that date three rupees have been equivalent to two rupees before 1873. 
For the intermediate period, between 1873 ^md 1899, it is manifestly 
impossible to adopt any fixed sterling value for a constantly changing 
rupee. But since 1899, if it is desired to convert rupees into sterling, 
not only must the final cipher be struck off* (as before 1873), 
also one-third must be subtracted from the result. Thus Rs. 1,000 
= £100—-I = (about) £67. 

Another matter in connexion with the expression of money state¬ 
ments in terms of rupees requires to be explained The method of 
numerical notation in India differs from that which prevails through¬ 
out Europe. Large numbers are not punctuated in hundreds of thou¬ 
sands and millions, but in lakhs and crores. A lakh is one hundred 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), and a crore is one hundred lakhs 
or ten millions (written out as 1,00,00,000). Consequently, accord¬ 
ing to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh of rupees (Rs. 1,00,000) 
may be read as the equivalent of £10,000 before 1873, and as the 
equivalent of (about) £6,667 after 1899; while a crore of rupees 
(Rs. 1,00,00,000) may similarly be read as the equivalent of 
£1,000,000 before 1873, and as the equivalent of (about) £666,667 
after 1899. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that the rupee is divided into 
16 annas, a fraction commonly used for many purposes by both 
natives and Europeans. The anna was formerly reckoned as i ; 
it may now be considered as exactly corresponding to xd* The 
anna is again subdivided into 12 pies. 

The various systems of weights used in India combine uniformity 
of scale with immense variations in the weight of units. The scale 
used generally throughout Northern India, and less commonly in 
Madras and Bombay, may be thus expressed: one maund = 40 seers 5 
one seer= 16 chittaks or 80 tolas. The actual weight of a seer 
varies greatly from District to District, and even from village to 
village; but in the standard system the tola is 180 grains Troy 
(the exact weight of the rupee), and the seer thus weighs 2*057 
and the maund 82*28 lb. This standard is used in official reports 
and throughout the Gazetteer, 

For calculating retail prices, the universal custom in India is to 
express them in terms of seers to the rupee. Thus, when prices 
change, what varies is not the amount of money to be paid for the 
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same quantity, but the quantity to be obtained for the same amount 
of money. In other words, prices in India are quantity prices, not 
money prices. When the figure of quantity goes up, this of course 
means that the price has gone down, which is at first sight perplexing 
to an English reader. It may, however, be mentioned that quantity 
prices are not altogether unknown in England, especially at small 
shops, where pennyworths of many groceries can be bought. I£ggs, 
Hkewise, are commonly sold at a varying number for the shilling. 
If it be desired to convert quantity prices from Indian into English 
denominations without having recourse to money prices (which would 
often be misleading), the following scale may be adopted—based 
upon the assumptions that a seer is exactly 2 lb., and that the value 
of the rupee remains constant at is. 4I .: r seer per rupee = (about) 
3 lb. for 2r.; 2 seers per rupee = (about) 6 lb. for 2^.; and so on. 

The name of the unit for square measurement in India generally 
is the which varies greatly in different parts of the country. 
But areas have always been expressed throughout the either 

in square miles or in acres. 
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Gyaraspur (or Garispur).—Village in the Gwalior State, Central 
India, situated in 23® 40' N. and 78' 7° E., 24 miles north-east of 
Bhilsa. Population (1901), 754. Although little is known of the 
history of the place, the remains of ancient buildings show that its 
importance, as commanding the pass through which runs the old route 
from Malwa to Bundelkhand, was recognized at an early date. In the 
sixteenth century it fell to the Gonds of Garha Mandla, but was taken 
from them by the Mughals. The actual destruction of the temples is 
attributed, as usual, to Aurangzeb, but may have commenced earlier. 
At the end of the eighteenth century it fell to the Chandel Thakurs 
of Bhilsa, and under Thakur Kesri Singh regained some of its lost 
importance. The remains are considerable and cover a large area. 
The most important are those now known as the Ath-khamba, or ‘eight 
pillars,' which stand to the south of the present village, and are all that 
remains of a once magnificent temple. The pillars and also the ceiling 
slabs, which are still in siiu^ are richly carved, and a pilgrim’s record of 
A.n. 982 has been cut on one of the pillars. Two other very similar 
collections of pillars are standing in the village, also covered with 
elaborate carving, one belonging to a Saivite and the other to a Vaish- 
navite temple. The finest ruin, however, is that of a large temple 
known as the Mala Devi. It is magnificently placed on a great artificial 
platform, on the very edge of the hill-side, with its back against the 
rock, and from its style must belong to the ninth or tenth century. 
Though originally a Vaishnavite shrine, it now contains Jain images, 
all belonging to the Digambara sect. The Bajranath temple, with three 
shrines placed abreast, has also been appropriated by Jains, though 
originally Brahmanical. North of the village lie two tanks, the larger 
known as the Mansarowar, having a fine old stone dam, which is said 
to have been built by Man Singh, a Gond chief. A school and a State 
post office are situated in the village, 

[A, Cunningham, Archaeological Survey of India^ vol. vii, p. 90; 
vol. xi, p. 31.] 
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^ G YOB INGA UK TO WNSHIP 

Gyobiiig3.uk Townsbip*—TLovvnship ot Tharrawaddy ^District, 
Lower Burma, lying between i8° 7' and 18® 32 N. and 95 28 and 
96® i' E., with an area of 431 square miles. Like most of the town¬ 
ships of the District, it is traversed north and south by the railway, and 
abuts in the east on the Pegu Yoma, its western areas being a level 
plain. The population was 84,327 in 1891, and 91,,040 in 1901. It 
contains two towns, Zigon (population, 2,074) and Gyobingauk; 
and 411 villages. The area cultivated in 1903-4 was 189 square miles, 
paying Rs. 2,95,000 land revenue. 

Gyobingauk Town,— Head-quarters of the township of the same 
name in Tharrawaddy District, Low^er Burma, situated in 18° 14' N. and 
95'' 40' E., on the Rangoon-Prome Railway, 109 miles from Rangoon, 
Population (1901), 6,030. The town suffers from scarcity of water in 
the dry season, but so far no systematic water-supply scheme has been 
started. It is one of the most important rice-trading centres on the 
Rangoon-Prome line of railway. It possesses one Anglo-vernacular 
and two vernacular private schools, two of which are aided by the 
municipality. Gyobingauk was constituted a municipality in 1894. 
The receipts and expenditure of the municipal fund to the end of 
1900-1 averaged Rs. 24,000 and Rs. 22,000 respectively. In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. 41,000, including house and land tax (Rs. 3,400), 
and tolls on markets and slaughter-houses (Rs. 23,200). The expen¬ 
diture in the same year was Rs. 45,000, the principal items being 
conservancy (Rs. 6,200), roads (Rs. 6^900), and hospitals (Rs. 3,000). 
The municipal hospital has eighteen beds. 

Hab.—River on the w^estern frontier of Sind, Bombay, which forms 
in the latter part of its course the boundary between British territory and 
Baluchistan. It rises opposite the Porali river at the northern end of 
the Pab range, flows south-east for 25 miles, then due south for 50 miles, 
and finally south-west, till it. falls into the Arabian Sea near Cape 
Monze, in 24° 54' N, and 66° 42' E., after a total length of about 
240 miles. Except the Indus and the Gaj, it is the only permanent 
river in Sind. Its principal tributaries are the Saruna, the Samotri, 
and the Wira Hab. As far as the Phusi pass the course is confined 
and narrow. Thereafter it gradually widens, and for some 50 miles 
from its mouth is bordered by fine pasture land. Water is always to 
be found in pools, but the river is not utilized for irrigation. 

Habiganj Subdivision.—Subdivision in the south-west corner of 
Sylhet District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 23° 59' and 
24 41 N. and 91° 10' and 91° 43' E., with an area of 952 square miles. 
The subdivision forms a level plain intersected with numerous rivers 
and watercourses, into the southern portion of which low hills project 
from the Tippcra system. The annual rainfall at Habiganj town 
averages only 95 inches, which is considerably less than that recorded 
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in most other places in the District. The population, which in 1891 
was 504,592, had risen by 1901 to 555,001, an increase of 10 per cent., 
and the density is now 583 persons per square mile,‘as compared with 
416 in the District as a whole. The staple food-crop is sail, or trans¬ 
planted winter rice, and the tea industry has only recently become of 
importance. In 1904 there were 12 gardens with 9,990 acres under 
plant, which gave- employment to 26 Europeans and 9,505 natives. 
The Assam-Bengal Railway runs through the south of the subdivision, 
but the rivers, of which the most important are the Barak, Khowai, 
and Kalni, are largely used as trade routes. The subdivision is divided 
into the four thdnas of Habiganj, Baniyachung, Madhabpur, and 
Nabiganj, and contains one town, Habiganj (population, 5,236), the 
head-quarters, and 1,935 villages. The subdivisional staff is unusually 
strong, as the amount of business to be disposed of is large, and four 
Munsifs are employed on civil work. The Subdivisional Magistrate is 
generally a native of India. The demand on account of land revenue 
and cesses in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,11,000. 

Habiganj Town.—Head-quarters of the subdivision of the same 
name in Sylhet District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 24“ 23' N. 
and 91° 26' E., at the confluence of the Khowai and Barak rivers. 
The nearest railway station is at Shaistaganj, 9 miles distant. Population 
(1901), 5,236. Like other towns in this inundated tract, it is built on 
the bank of the river, which is raised a little above the level of the 
surrounding country. It is the head-quarters of the Subdivisional Magis¬ 
trate and his assistants, and of the four Munsifs who dispose of the 
civil business of the subdivision. The public buildings include a sub¬ 
sidiary jail with accommodation for 54 persons, a dispensary with 6 beds, 
and a high school with an average attendance of 3x8 boys. The town 
was constituted a Union under Bengal Act V of 1876 in 1881. The 
receipts and expenditure in 1903-4 were about Rs. 5,000. There 
is a considerable trade with Bengal, most of which goes by country 
boat. The principal imports are grain and pulse, cotton piece-goods, 
kerosene and other oils, and salt. The chief exports are rice, jute, 
mustard, linseed, and hides. The majority of the merchants arc 
members of the Shaha caste. 

Habsan.—State in the Kolaba Political Agency, Bombay. See 
Janjika. 

Hadagalli.—Western taluk of Bellary District, Madras, lying between 
14° 46' and 15° 14' N. and 75° 40' and 76° 22' E., south and east of 
the Tungabhadra, with an area of 585 sejuare miles. The pO[)uIation 
in 1901 was 92,094, compared with 104,040 in 1891. There are 
87 villages, but no town. The head-quarters, after which it is named, 
is a village of no importance. The demand for land revenue and cesses 
amounted in 1903-4 to Rs. i,8i,ooo. A tract in the southern corner, 

B 2 
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comprising nearly one-third of the area, is black cotton soil. Of the 
remainder, mixed soils occupy about two-thirds and red land one-third. 
It is one of the flattest taluks in the District, for its many undulations 
are of the long and low variety, and only in two places in the south 
can it be said to be broken by hills. The whole drains ultimately into 
the Tungabhadra, the eastern half by way of the Chikka Hagari. It is 
perhaps the healthiest part of the District. The abrupt decline which 
occurred in the number of its inhabitants between 1891 and 1901 was 
due to the fact that in the former year the Census fell upon a date on 
which large crowds of pilgrims from Bombay and Mysore were .assembled 
at the great festival at Mailar, and consequently the population as then 
enumerated was greatly above the normal. Cholam and korra are the 
staple crops; but cotton is raised on a considerable area in the south, 
and castor also is extensively grown. The large acreage of horse-gram, 
a crop which will grow on the poorest land with the lightest rainfall, 
and the fact that the population per acre of cultivated land is lower 
than in any other fSluk, show, however, that the land is not fertile. 

Hadgaon.—Northern taluk of Nander District, Hyderabad State, 
with an area of 476 square miles. It is separated from the Basim 
District of BerSr by the Penganga river. The population in 1901, in- 
cluding/a^ff, was 50,422, compared with 86,590 in 1891, the decrease 
being the result of the famine of 1900. Till recently it had 161 villages, 
of which 20 were Ja^r, and Hadgaon (population, 1,712) is its head¬ 
quarters. The land revenue in 1901 was 2 lakhs. The soils consist 
chiefly of regar and alluvium. In 1905 a number of villages were 
transferred to this taluk from Nander. 

Hadi§.y 3 ,.—Town in the nizamat and taksil of Anahadgarh, Patiala 
State, Punjab, situated in 30® 19' N. and 75° 34' E., 4 miles south of 
Bamala. Population (1901), 5,414, compared with 6,834 in 1881, 
a decrease due to the rising importance of Bamala. It has a small 
trade in grain, and some manufacture of iron and carts. The town has 
a police post 

Hadol. —^Petty State in Mahi Kantha, Bombay. 

H&fizabSd Tabsa.— of Gujranwala District, Punjab, lying 
between 31° 45' and 32° 20' N. and 73® 10' and 73® 50' E., on the east 
bank of the Chenab, wnth an area of 894 square miles. In 1893 
thirteen estates were transferred from this tahsil to Jhang. Other minor 
changes in boundaries were made, and lastly, the new tahsil of KhSngah 
Dogran was formed out of the southern part The population in 1901 
was 216,666, compared with 237,397 for the undivided tahsil in 1891. 
It contains the town of Hafizabad (population, 4,597), the head¬ 
quarters; and 393 villages. The land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 
amounted to Rs. 3,00,000. The tahsil consists of a riverain belt along 
the Chenab, the BSngar uplands with a light soil and fair facilities for 
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well-irrigation, and the Bar. The whole of the Bar and half the Bangar 
are now irrigated. 

Hafizabad Town.—Head-quarters of the faM/ of the same name 
in Gujranwala District, Punjab, situated in 32° 4' N. and 73® 41' E., 
on the WazTrabad-Lyallpur branch of the North-Western Railway. 
Population (1901), 4,597. It was formerly a place of some importance, 
and is mentioned in the Ain 4 -Akbart as head-quarters of a mahdL 
Hafiz, the founder, was a favourite of the emperor Akbar. The main 
channel of the Chenab Canal runs 2-| miles east of the town, and the 
newly irrigated land sends its produce to Hafizabad as the nearest mart 
and railway station. The factory industries of the place are cotton¬ 
ginning and flour-milling, and the number of employes in the three 
mills in 1904 was 73. The District board maintains an Anglo-ver¬ 
nacular middle school and a Government dispensary. The town is 
administered as a ‘ notified area.’ 

Haflang.—Head-quarters of the North Cachar subdivision, in 
Cachar District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 25° ii^ N. and 
93° i' E. Haflang stands on the top of a hill, on the north side 
of the main section of the Bar ail range. The Subdivisional Magis¬ 
trate’s court was transferred to this place from Gunjong in 1896, as it 
then began to acquire considerable importance as the head-quarters 
of the hill section of the Assam-Bengal Railway. The station is 
prettily laid out, and commands a fine view of the highest peaks 
of the Barail and of the surrounding ranges. The railway runs round 
Haflang hill in a loop nearly 10 miles in length, though the distance 
through the saddle is less than half a mile. The population in 1901 
was 840. 

Hagari (or Veddvati).—A river of Southern India, formed by two 
streams, the Veda and Avati, which rise in the Baba Budan hills 
(Mysore), and after feeding the large Ayyankere and, Madagkere tanks, 
thereby irrigating much land, unite to the east of Kadflr (13° 32' N. 
and 76° 6' E.). The united stream then runs north-ea.st through 
Chitaldroog District, where it is dammed to form the great Mari 
Kanave^ reservoir, which is 34 square miles in extent, with 70 miles 
of distributary channels. East of Hiriyur the river, which now takes 
the name of Hagari, turns north and passes into the Bellary District 
of Madras, the eastern portion of which it drains. It flows into the 
Tungabhadra by Halekota after a course of 280 miles, 

Haidarabad Assigned Districts .—See Berar. 

Haidarabad.—District, tdluka, and city in Sind, Bombay. See 
Hyderabad. 

Haidargarh. — Southern tahsil of Bara Banki District, United 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of Haidargarh, Subeha, and 
Siddhaur, and lying between 26® 31' and 26° 51' N. and St*’ to' 
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and 8i^ 35' E., with an area of 291 square miles. The population 
increased from 194,752 1891 to 202,086 in 1901. There are 373 

villages, but no town. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 3,37,000, and for cesses Rs. 52,000. The density of population, 
694 persons per square mile, is above the District average. Across the 
middle of the flows the Gumtl between high sandy banks. South 
of the river the soil is clay. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 
189 square miles, of which 75 irrigated, lanks or swamps are 
a less important source of supply than in other parts of the District. 

Haidargarh. — Pass in South Kanara District, Madras. See 
Hosangadi. 

Hailakandi.— Subdivision of Cachar District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, lying between 24® 12' and 24° 53^ N. and 92° 26' and 92® 46' E., 
with an area 01414 square miles. It occupies the valley of the Dhales- 
wari, south of the Barak, and is separated from Sylhet on the west by the 
Saraspur Hills. The population in 1891 was 99,869, which by 1901 had 
risen to 112,897, giving a density of 272 persons per square mile, as 
compared with 121 in the District as a whole. A large part of the sub¬ 
division consists of a flat plain producing rice ; but the tea industry is 
also of considerable importance, and in 1904 there were on the higher 
ground 31 gardens with 11,353 acres under plant, which gave employ¬ 
ment to 27 Europeans and 13,600 natives. The annual rainfall 
averages about no inches, which is considerably less than that 
recorded in the north of the Cachar plains. The subdivision contains 
269 villages. The head-quarters of the Magistrate in charge, who 
is almost, invariably a European, are located at Hailakandi. The 
demand on account of land revenue and local rates in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 1,33,000. 

HHjlgaiij.—Village in the Chandpur subdivision of Tippera District, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 23° 15' N. and 90® 51' E., 
on the Dakatia river and Assam-Bengal Railway. Population (1901), 
297. It is an important centre of river traffic. Betel-nuts and rice 
are exported in large quantities, while the imports include salt, kero¬ 
sene oil, and tobacco. 

HSjipur Subdivision.—Southern subdivision of Muxaflarpur Dis¬ 
trict, Bengal, lying between 25® 29' and 26° i' N. and 85® 4' and 
85° 39^ E., with an area of 798 square miles. The subdivision 
is an alluvial tract, fertile and highly cultivated, containing a number 
of swampy depressions in the south-east. The population rose from 
714,079 in 1891 to 718,181 in 1901, when there were 900 persons to 
the square mile. It contains tw^o towns, Hajipur (population, 21,398), 
its head-quarters, and Lalganj (11,502); and 1,412 villages. The 
chief trading centres are Hajipur at the confluence of the Gandak with 
the Ganges, and Lalganj on the Gandak. Basarh is of interest as the 
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probable site of the capital of the ancient kingdom of Vaisalt. HajTpur 
town figured conspicuously in the history of the struggles between 
Akbar and the rebellious Afghan governors of Bengal. 

Hajipur Town.—Head-quarters of the subdivision of the same 
name in Muzaffarpur District, Bengal, situated in 25^^ 41' N. and 
85° 12' E., on the right bank of the Gandak, a short distance above 
its confluence with the Ganges opposite Patna. Population (1901), 
21,398. It is said to have been founded about 500 years ago by Haji 
Ilyas, the supposed ramparts of whose fort enclosing an area of 
360 Mghas are still visible. The old town is said to have reached as 
far as Mehnar thd?ia, 20 miles to the east, and to a village called 
Gadaisarai on the north. Hajipur figured conspicuously in the history 
of the struggles betw^een Akbar and his rebellious Afghan governors 
of Bengal, being twice besieged and captured by the imperial troops, 
in 1572 and again in 1574. Its command of water traffic in three 
directions makes the town a place of considerable commercial impor¬ 
tance. Moreover, it lies on the main line of the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway, which runs west from Katihar, and it is also 
connected by a direct branch with Muzaffarpur town. HajTpur was 
constituted a municipality in 1869. The area within municipal limits 
is ro square miles. The income during the decade ending X9or-2 
averaged Rs. 11,000, and the expenditure Rs. 8,900. In X903~4 the 
income was Rs. 13,000, mainly from a tax on houses and lands; and 
the expenditure was Rs. 15,000. The town contains the usual public 
offices; the sub-jail has accommodation for 12 prisoners. Within 
the area of the old fort is a small stone mosque, very plain but 
qf peculiar architecture, attributed to HajT Ilyas. Its top consists 
of three rounded domes, the centre one being the largest. They are 
built of horizontally placed rows of stones, each row being a circle and 
each circle being more contracted than the one immediately below 
it, until the keystone is reached, which is circular. Two other 
mosques and a small Hindu temple are in the town or its immediate 
vicinity. A Buddhist temple, surrounded by a sa7'ai or resthbuse, 
was built for the late Sir Jang Bahadur on the occasion of his visits 
from Nepal. 

Hajiwah.—Estate in the Mailsi tahsil of Multan District, Punjab, 
owned by the Khakwani family of Multan, with an area of 94 square 
miles. Deriving its name from Khakar, a village near Herat, or from 
an adventure in hunting the boar {khok)^ the family first appeared 
in Multan as companions of Huinayun. A member of it, All 
Muhammad Khan, became suhahddr of the province under Ahmad 
Shah Durrani, but was deposed in 1767. Under Muzafiar Khan, HaJi 
All Muhammad Khan, a cadet of the family, was governor of Sikandar- 
abad; and his son Mustafa Khan, one of SSwan Mahs kdrddrs^ 
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supported the British during Mulraj^s rebellion, and as ta?mlddr of 
Mails! rendered good service in the Mutiny. For this he received 
large grants of land. He also held a lease of the waste lands in the 
east of the Mailsi tahsil, and to irrigate these constructed the Hajiwah 
canal, which, after his death in 1869, was completed by his son Ghulam 
Kadir Khan. In 1880, 60,000 acres of land irrigated by the canal 
were conferred on the latter in proprietary right, and this grant was 
confirmed by deed in 1886. Under a clause in the deed Government 
took over the canal in 1888; but after litigation on this point, it was 
held by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in 1901 that the 
sons of Ghulam Kadir KhSn w^ere entitled to proprietary rights in the 
canal Its management, however, is still in the hands of Government 
The present holders of the estate, Muhammad Yar Khan, Ahmad Yar 
Khan, Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh Khan, and Hafiz Hamid Yar KhSn, 
succeeded in 1888. 

Hajo. —Village in Kamrup District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
situated in 26° 15' N. and 91® 31' E., on the north bank of the Brah¬ 
maputra, 15 miles by road from Gauhati. Population (1901), 3,803. 
Hajo is famous for a temple to Siva which stands in a picturesque 
situation on the top of a low hill. It is said to have been originally 
built by one Ubo Rishi, and to have been restored by Raghu Deb 
(a.d. 1583) after it had been damaged by the Muhammadan general 
Kala Pahar. It is an object of veneration not only to Hindus but also 
to Buddhists, who visit it in considerable numbers, under the idea that 
it was at one time the residence of Buddha. The building has some 
claims to architectural beauty, but was damaged by the earthquake of 
1897. A staff of dancing-girls is attached to the temple, and it enjoys 
a grant of revenue-free land of over 12,000 acres. The tahsii and 
police station are situated about a mile from the village, in front of 
a large and shallow lake which was formed after the earthquake of 1897. 

Haka.—Southern subdivision of the Chin Hills, Burma, bounded on 
the north by the Falam subdivision and on the south by unadministered 
Chin tracts. The population is composed mostly of Lais (Hakas, 
Klangklangs, Yokwas, &:c.), and in 1901 numbered 33,896, distributed 
in 153 villages. Haka, with 292 houses, is the most important village 
in the subdivision. 

H3la. Subdivision of Hyderabad District, Sind, Bombay, composed 
of the Hyderabab, Tanbo Alahyar, Shahbabpur, and Hala 
iuluhas, 

H5la Taiaka.— of Hyderabad District, Sind, Bombay, lying 
between 25° 22' and 26° 6' N. and 68“ 19' and 68° 43' E., with an area 
of 503 square miles. The population rose from 91,367 in 1891 to 
98,230 in 1901. It contains two towns, Hala (population, 4,983), the 
head-quarters, and Matiarj (6,608); and 103 villages. The density, 
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195 persons per square mile, exceeds the District average. Land 
revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 1*7 lakhs. The tahika^ 
which lies parallel to the Indus, is at a very high level and is irregular 
in shape, narrowing in the middle to barely 7 miles in breadth. The 
principal crops are hdjra^ tobacco, and cotton. 

Hala Town.—Head-quarters of the tdhika of the same name in 
Hyderabad District, Sind, Bombay, formerly known as Murtazabad, 
situated in 25° 49' N. and 68° 28' E. Population (1901), 4>98s. The 
local trade consists chiefly of grain, piece-goods, ght^ cotton, and sugar. 
Hala has long been famous for its glazed pottery and tiles, made from 
a fine clay obtained from the Indus, mixed with powdered flints. The 
ornamentation is brilliant and tasteful. Susls or striped trouser-cloths, 
for which Hala is also celebrated, are manufactured. The new 
town was built about 1800, in consequence of the old site, 2 miles 
distant, which is said to have been founded in 1422, being threatened 
with encroachment by the Indus. Khudabad, 2 miles from New Hala, 
was once a favourite residence of the Talpur chiefs, and is said to have 
rivalled Hyderabad in size and population. Among the antiquities 
round which the new town has grown up are the tomb and mosque of 
a Pir or Muhammadan saint, who died in the sixteenth century, and in 
whose honour a fair, largely attended by Muhammadans from all parts 
of the province, is held twice a year. The British Government con¬ 
tributed Rs. 1,000 to the repair of this tomb in 1876. HSla is situated 
on the Aliganj canal, and is immediately connected with the trunk road 
at two points. The municipality dates from 1859, and had an average 
income during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 6,132. In X903-4 the 
income was Rs. 7,250. The town contains a dispensary, a Subordinate 
Judge's court, and a boys' school. 

Halar {Hdlldwdr).—Frdnt or division of Kathiawar, Bombay. It 
takes its name from the Jareja Halla Rajputs, and includes, among 
others, the chiefships of Navanagar, Morvi, Gondal, Wankaner, 
Dhrol, and Rajkot. The limits of the tract, which measures 
7,477 square miles, are not strictly defined. It lies in the north-west 
of the peninsula, and embraces the level tract between the Gulf of 
Cutch, the tdluka of Okhamandal (Baroda territory), the Barda hills, 
and the Arabian Sea. Locally this area is known as Barari. The 
total population in 1901 was 764,992. The total revenue in 1903-4 
amounted to Rs. 60,84,835. 

Halaria. —Petty State in Kathiawar, Bombay. 

Haldaur. Town in the District and tahsil of Bijnor, United Pro¬ 
vinces, situated in 29° 17^ N. and 78° 16' E., 12 miles south-east of 
Bijnor town. Population (1901), 5,628. The place is said to have been 
founded by one Halda Singh, the reputed ancestor of the Chauhans to 
whom it now belongs. The head of the family suffered for his loyalty 
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in 1857, and was rewarded with the title of Raja, Haldaur contains 
a post oflfice and a handsome house, the residence of the Chauhan 
proprietor. A panchdyatoi sugar-refiners is held annually, which settles 
the price to be paid to cultivators for raw sugar, and the rate so fixed is 
accepted as a standard over the whole District. The primary school 
has 40 pupils, and two aided schools have 94 pupils. 

Haldi.—Town in the Rasra /^M/of Ballia District, United Provinces, 
situated in 26^ 6' N. and 83° 56' K, on the right bank of the Gogra. 
Population (1901), 5,269. Haldi is the head-quarters of the tract 
originally owned by the Chaubaria Rajputs. It has a considerable trade 
in timber, imported from the Gorakhpur forests. The school has 56 
pupils. 

Haldibari.—Town in the Gooch Behar State, Bengal, situated in 
26° 21' N. and 88° 49' E., on the Eakern Bengal State Railway, 
292 miles from Calcutta. Population (1901), 1,112. Haldibari is an 
important centre of the jute trade, and several European firms have 
branches established here. 

Haldipur.—Village in the Honavar fdluka of North Kanara District, 
Bombay, situated in 14° 20' N. and 74° 28' E., 5 miles north of Hon¬ 
avar town. Population {1901), 5,109. It is defended on the seaside 
by Basavrajdurg, better known as the Fortified Island, about half a mile 
from the coast. Haldipur has a large number of Hindu temples, at 
three of which car processions take place annually. A fair attended by 
5,000 to 6,000 people is held in March. Under the kings of Bednur 
(1570-1763) and Mysore (1763-1800) it was the head-quarters of the 
Honavar tdluka. In 1801 Buchanan found it an open town, with 352 
houses, to the east of a considerable creek running through the plain. 
Its old name of Handipur or ‘hog town’ was changed by Haidar All 
to Haldipur or ‘ turmeric town.’ 

Haldwam.—Head-quarters of the Bhabar tract of Naini Tal District, 
United Provinces, situated in 29° 13' N. and 79° 32' E., on the road 
from Bareilly to Naini Tal and on the Rohilkhand and Kumaun Rail¬ 
way. Population (1901), 6,624. The name is derived from the haJdu 
trees (Adina cordtfolid) which abound in the neighbourhood. Hald- 
wM was founded in 1834 as a mart for the hill people who visit the 
Bhabar in the cold season. It has now become the winter head¬ 
quarters of the officers of the Kumaun Division and of Naini Tal Dis¬ 
trict. Besides the offices, it contains a small jail and a dispensary, and 
is the head-quarters of a iahsilddr. Between 1897 and 1904 HaldwanI 
was administered as a municipality, the income and expenditure during 
the four years ending 1901 averaging Rs. 9,700 and Rs. 9,100 respec¬ 
tively. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 14,000, the chief item being 
rents and fees (Rs. 5,500); and the expenditure was Rs. 13,000. Ixi 
1904 HaldwanI was constituted a ‘notified area.’ It is the principal 
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mart in the Bhabar, exporting oilseed.s, forest produce, and the products 
of the hills. There are two schools with 77 pupils. 

Halebid.—Village in the north-east of the Belur taluk of Hassan 
District, Mysore, situated in 13® 13' N. and 76° o' E., 18 miles south¬ 
west of Banavar railway station. Population (1901), 1,524. Hale-bzdu, 
‘old capital,' marks the site of Dorasamudra or Dvaravatipura, the 
capital of the Hoysala kings, founded early in the eleventh century. 
The city was taken by the Muhammadan general Malik KSfur in 
1310, and plundered of immense wealth. In 1326 another Musalman 
army carried off what remained, and totally destroyed the city. Its 
splendour is attested not only by the fabulous riches obtained from 
its conquest, as stated by Muhammadan historians, but by its archi¬ 
tectural monuments, which still rank among the masterpieces of Hindu 
art. The most remarkable are the Hoysalesvara and Kedaresvara 
temples, the latter unfortunately in ruins. The Hoysalesvara, though 
never completed, was praised in the highest terms by Fergiisson, as 
a foremost example of Hindu architecture. There are also some 
striking Jain bastis, but these are not decorated with the lavish 
sculpture of the other temples. Traces of different parts of the old 
city are still pointed out. 

Halisahar.—Town in the Barrackpore subdivision of the District 
of the Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal, situated in 22® 56' N. and 
88° 29' E., on the east bank of the Hooghly. Population (1901), 
10,149. was formerly called Kumarhata, and is a noted home 
of pandits ; among other devotees of Gauranga, Bam Prasad Sen lived 
here. It was constituted a municipality in 1903. The income for six 
months of 1903-4 was Rs. 4,200, of which Rs. 1,600 w^as derived from 
a tax on persons (or property tax), Rs. 1,400 from a conservancy rate, 
and Rs. 900 from a tax on houses and lands. During the same period 
the expenditure amounted to Rs. 2,300. At Kanchrapara within 
this municipality are the workshops of the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway. 

Haliyal Taltika (or Supa).—Northern tdluka of North Kanara 
District, Bombay, lying between 14° 54' and 15° 32' N. nnd 74° 15' 
and 74° 55' E., with an area of 1,057 square miles, including the Supa 
petty subdivision (pethd). It contains two towns, of which Halivai. 
(population, 4,992), the head-quarters, is the larger ; and 237 villages. 
The population in 1901 was 56,130, compared with 63,348 in 1891. 
Haliyal is one of the most thinly populated tdlukas in the District, 
with a density of only 53 persons per square mile. The demahd for 
land revenue in 1903-4 was 1-05 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 7,000. The 
■taluka consists of a waving upland, seamed by the river KSlTnadi and 
its tributaries. The north and east form an open plain. The staple 
crops are rice and sugar-cane. Forests of teak, black-wood, and 
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bamboo cover a large part. Haliyal has a smaller rainfall than any 
other taluka in the District, the annual average being only 47 inches. 

HaliySl Town* —Head-quarters of the taluka of the same name in 
North Kanara District, Bombay, situated in 15° 20' N. and 74® 46' E., 
9 miles from the Alnavax station on the Southern Mahratta Railway. 
Population (1901), 4 . 992 . including suburbs. Colonel Wellesley, 
afterwards the Duke of Wellington, visited Haliyal, and speaks highly 
in his Dispatches of its importance as a frontier post. The Haliyal 
timber dep6t supplied the best bamboo, teak, and black-wood of the 
North Kanara jungles before the opening of the new dep6t at Tavar- 
gqttf The municipality, which dates from 1865, had an average 
income during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 8,400. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 8,700. The town contains a dispensary and four 
schools. 

Hat ni.—Head-quarters of the petty subdivision {pethd) of the same 
name in the Kalol taluka of the Panch Mahals District, Bombay, 
situated in 22"^ 30' N. and 73° 29' E., on the high road to Jambu- 
ghoda, about 7 miles south of Kalol and 4 north-west of Pavagarh hill 
Population (1901), 2,819. Besides well-to-do Kunbi cultivators, the 
largest class in the village, there are Vania traders carrying on business 
in grain and forest produce with Jambughoda, and in hardware, 
tobacco, and cloth with Godhra and Baroda. At Halol is said to have 
been (1484) the most beautiful of all the gardens for which Champaner 
was famous. The chief relic of its former prosperity as a suburb of 
Champaner is a reservoir of considerable size to the north-east. Near 
the present site is a mausoleum, which was described in x785 as con¬ 
sisting of two large and five small domed structures, all of admirable 
workmanship, the two larger containing marble tombs adorned with 
excellent sldll. Since then some of the domes have fallen, but in 
other respects the buildings are in good repair. They were raised by 
Baha^dur Shah (1526-37) in honour of his brother Sikandar Shah, who 
was murdered by Imad-ul-mulk in 1526 (May 30) after a reign of three 
months and seventeen days. The mausoleum contains two other 
tombs—one to NasTr Khan, the other to Latif Khan, both of them 
brothers of Bahadur Shah, who died in the same year (1526). The 
town contains a dispensary, and two schools for boys and one for girls, 
attended by 181 and 51 pupils respectively. 

(or Halasige).—Village in the Khanapur taluka of Belgaum 
District, Bombay, situated in 15° 32' N. and 74*^ 36' E., about xo miles 
south-east of Khanapur. Population (1901), 2,192. Halsi .stands on 
an ancient site, which was the chief capital of the early Kadambas 
(a.d. 5^) ^*id a minor capital of the Goa Kadambas (980—1250). 
Two large temples (Varahnarsingh's and Suvarneshwar’s) stand in the 
village, and a third (Rameshwar’s) on a hill about 2 miles to the west. 
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There is an inscription, dated a.1). 1169, on the temple of Varah- 
narsingh. About i860, six copperplates were found in a mound close 
to a small well called Chakratirth, on the Nandgad road, about 3 miles 
north of Halsi, recording grants by an old dynasty of Kadamba kings, 
whose capitals were at Banvasi and Halsi, and who were Jains by faith. 
They may be assigned to about the fifth century a. d. Halsi is also 
called Palashika, Palshi, and Halasige in inscriptions. The village 
contains a boys’ school with 66 pupils. 

Halvad.— Fortified town in the State of Dhrangadhra, Kathiawar, 
Bombay, situated in 23° i' N. and 71° 14' E., 85 miles south-west 
of Ahmadabad. Population (1901), 5,312. Halvad was once the 
capital of the State, and is said to resemble a plough in shape, its 
name being popularly derived from this peculiarity. It possesses a 
fine palace built on the Samatsar lake, and a number of sail memorial 
stones with several old temples. 

Hamirpur District. —District in the Allahabad Division of the 
United Provinces, lying between 25° 5' and 26° 7' N. and 79® 17' 
and 80° 21' E., with an area of 2,289 square miles. It is bounded on 
the north by the Jumna, which separates it from Cawnpore and Fateh- 
pur, and by the Betwa, which divides it from Jalaun and the Native 
State of Baonl; on the west the Dhasan separates it from Jhansi; on 
the south lie the States of Alipura, Chhatarpur, and Charkharl; and on 
the east the District marches with Banda. The Native States of Sarila, 
Jignl, and Behat, and portions of Charkhari and Garrauli form enclaves^ 
entirely surrounded by British territory. Hamirpur lies chiefly in the 
great plain of Bundelkhand, which stretches between the banks of 


the Jumna and the outer scarps of the Vindhyan plateau. The hilly 


southern region is broken by scattered outlying 
spurs and isolated hills, some distance from the main 
Vindhyan range, which does not enter the District. 


Physical 

aspects. 


Their general elevation does not exceed 300 feet above the Jumna 
valley, or about 800 feet above the sea. Though the hills are usually 
treeless, the scenery is picturesque, owing to their rugged outlines, and 
some of the artificial lakes are exceptionally beautiful. These mag¬ 
nificent reservoirs were constructed by the Gaharwar and Chandel 
Rajas, before the Muhammadan conquest, as sheets of ornamental 
water, and consist of valleys or depressions hemmed in by rocky hills 
and massive artificial dams. Some of them enclose craggy islets or 
peninsulas crowned by the ruins of granite temples. The largest lake 
near Mahoba has a circumference of more than 4 miles; and several 
lakes are used for irrigation. North of the hill and lake country the 
plain spreads in an arid and almost treeless level towards the banks 
of the rivers. <Of these, the principal are the Betwa, and its tributary 
the Dhasan, neither of which is navigable. The chief drainage channel 
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in the centre of the District is the Birma Nadi, a tributary of the 
Betwa, 

Most of the District consists of Gangetic alluvium, which conceals 
the underlying rocks, except in the southern hills, where the Bundel- 
khand gneiss is exposed. 

The District is remarkable for the absence of trees. At the com¬ 
mencement of the eighteenth century one-third of it was densely 
wooded; but the jungle has been largely cleared. In the lower hills 
and valleys khair {Acacia Catechu), sej {Lagersfroemia parviflora), 
dhawa {Anogeissus latifolia), and tendu {Diospyros tometitosa) are the 
most valuable trees, but are of poor quality. In the plains the 
tamarind, nim (Melia Azadirachta), and mahud {Bassia latifolia) are 
commonly found. The mango is rare. 

Leopards, hyenas, wolves, jackals, antelope, and hog are fairly 
common, while a few sdmbar and chltal are also found. The usual 
game-birds occur, and fish, including mahseer, are common in the 
rivers and lakes. 

The climate of Hamirpur. is dry and hot, owing to the absence 
of shade and the bareness of the soil. 

The annual rainfall averages about 36 inches, varying from 33 in 
the north to 39 in the south. In 1868-9 only 17 inches were received, 
and in 1894-5 more than 56 inches. 

The earliest traditions connected with the District relate that it was 
ruled by Gaharwar Rajputs, to whom the construction of some of the 
embankments forming the lakes is attributed. They 
were followed by the Parihars, to whom succeeded 
the Chandels about the middle of the ninth century. During the 
Chandel supremacy in Bundelkhanjo, Mahoba in the south of 
Hamirpur District was one of the chief capitals of that dynasty. The 
Chandels adorned the town and its neighbourhood with many splendid 
edifices, remains of which still exist; they also constructed some of the 
noble artificial lakes already described. In 1182 Parmal Deva was 
defeated by Prithwl Raj, the Chauhan ruler of Delhi; after which 
disaster the Chandel princes abandoned Mahoba and sank in impor¬ 
tance, though they still occupied the hill fort of Kalinjar in Banda 
District, About twenty years later Mahoba was conquered by Kutb- 
ud-d2n, and with occasional interruptions remained in the hands of the 
Musalmans till the close of the seventeenth century. 

In 1680 the District came into the possession of Chhatarsal, the 
great national hero of the Bundelas, and was the theatre of many battles 
during his long struggle with the imperial forces under Muhammad 
Khan, the Bangash Nawab of Farrukhabad and governor of Allahabad. 
On his death about 1734 he bequeathed to his ally, the Peshwa of the 
Marathas, one-third of his territories; and Mahoba formed a portion 
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of the region so granted. The larger part of the present District of 
Hamirpur fell to his son, Jagat Raj. During the next seventy years the 
District continued under the government of his descendants, who, 
however, carried on among themselves that intestine warfare which was 
universal in Bundelkhand throughout the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. Rival Rajas had forts in every village, and one after the other 
collected their revenue from the same estates. Moreover, the Bundela 
princes were opposed by the Maratha chieftains; and All Bahadur, an 
illegitimate descendant of the Peshwa, who had made himself Nawab 
of Banda, succeeded in 1790 in annexing a portion of the District. He 
was defeated by the British and died in 1802. The British District of 
Bundelkhand was formed in the succeeding year (1803), a part being 
granted to our ally, Himmat Bahadur, as the price of his allegiance. 
The town of Mahoba itself, with the surrounding country, remained in 
the hands of the Pandits of Jalaun, until, on the death of their last 
representative in 1840, it lapsed to the British. Ihe pargana known as 
Jaitpur was ruled by the descendants of Chhatarsal until 1842, when 
the last Raja, believing that our reverses at Kabul w^ould prove fatal to 
British rule, revolted, and having been easily captured was removed 
to Cawnpore, receiving a pension of Rs. 2,000 a month. Jaitpur was 
handed over to another claimant, who mortgaged it to the Government, 
and died without issue in 1849. His territories lapsed, and have since 
formed part of Hamirpur. The later history of the District up to 1837 
is chiefly concerned with the difficulties of fiscal administration, which 
will be described later. 

On the outbreak of the Mutiny, Hamirpur exhibited the same return 
to anarchy which characterized the whole of Bundelkhand. On June 13, 
1857, the 53rd Native Infantry broke into mutiny, and the massacre of 
Europeans began the next day. Only one Christian escaped with life. 
The surrounding native chiefs set up rival claims to portions of the 
British territory and plundered all the principal towns, 'Phe Charkhari 
Raja alone maintained a wavering allegiance, which grew firmer as the 
forces of General Whitlock approached Mahoba. That town was 
reached in September, 1858, and the fort of Srinagar w^as destroyed. 
After a short period of desultory guerrilla warfare in the hilly regions 
of Bundelkhand, the rebels were effectually quelled and the work of 
reorganization began. 

The most important remains of the Chandels in this District are at 
Mahoba, but the finest temple of large size is the three-steepled granite 
edifice at Makarbai, 8 miles away. 

Hamirpur contains 7 towns and 756 villages. Population is liable to 
considerable variations, owing to vicissitudes of 
season. The numbers at the last four enumerations ation. 

were: (1872) 529,137, (1881) 507,337, (1891) 513,720, and (1901) 
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453^542. There are five tahslls — Hamirpur, Rath, Kulpahar, Mahoba, 
and Maud ATT A —each named after its head-quarters. The principal 
towns are Rath, Mahoba, and Hamirpur, the District head-quarters. 
The following table gives the chief statistics of population in 1901: 


i 

1 

Tahsil. 

\ 

Area in squaie 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be¬ 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
pemons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages, 

! Hamirpur 
, Rath . . ' 

Kulpahar . j 

Mahoba . . ; 

Maudaha. . ; 

376 

5.^58 

329 

452 

2 

1 

2 

I 

I 

124 

179 

231 

92 

130 

71.625 

125.731 

111,926 

61.938 

87,323 

190 

219 

201 

188 

193 

- 11.7 

- 0.9 

- 12-3 
-16.5 
~ 15*9 

2,800 

3,990 

3,003 

2,081 

3.333 

i District total 1 

1 

2,289 

7 

75^5 

458 » 54 ^ 

200 

— 10*9 

15,207 


The considerable decrease between 1891 and 1901 was due to a series 
of bad seasons, culminating in the famine of 1895-7. The density of 
population is approximately the same as that of the surrounding 
Bundelkhand Districts, but is less than half the Provincial average. 
Almost the whole population, speak Western Hindi, the prevailing 
dialect being BundelT, which is, however, mixed with Bagheli. 

Chamars (tanners and cultivators), 64,000, are the most numerous 
Hindu caste; followed by Lodhis or Lodhas (agriculturists), 53,000; 
Brahmans, 49,000; Ahirs, 31,000; Rajputs, 27,000; and Kachhis, 
24,000. Basors, numbering 11,000, who perform low menial duties, 
and Khangars, 7,000, who are watchmen and thieves, though they claim 
to have once held the country, are not found outside the District 
in considerable numbers. Agriculture supports 64 per cent, of the 
population, and general labour 6 per cent. Brahmans, Rajputs, and 
Lodhas are the chief holders of land; and the same castes, followed by 
Kachhis and Chamars, are the principal cultivators. 

A mission was opened'at Mahoba by an American society in 1895, 
and there are branches at Rath and Maudaha; but in 1901 there were 
only 223 native Christians in the District. 

The mc^t important distinction between different parts of the District 
follows the distribution of different classes of soil. These fall into two 
Agriculture. classes: the black or heavy soils, and the light 

soils. The former are called mar and kdbar^ and the 
latter parwd ; but near the rivers, where denudation has impoverished 
the soils, a coarse gravelly soil is found, called rdkar. In the north 
of the District the black soils predominate, while in the south there is 
a great d^l of poor light soil overlying the rocks. Mar is the most 
fertile soil, and retains moisture for a long time, though an excess of 
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rain makes it unworkable. Kdbar differs from mar in that it is more 
easily affected by either excess or deficiency of rainfall. The autumn 
crops, which are usually sown broadcast, cover a larger area than the 
spring harvest. 

The ordinary tenures of the United Provinces are found, but pattiddri 
and bhaiydchdrd mahdls predominate: some of the latter are extra¬ 
ordinarily large. The main agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are given 
below, in square miles :— 


TahstL 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

HamTrpnr . 

376 


2 

II3 

Rath . 

574 

329 

2 

95 

Knlpahar 

558 

257 

17 

175 

Mahoba 

1 329 

133 

5 

133 

Matidaha 

452 

230 

2 

140 

Total 

2,289 

1)132 

28 

656 


N'ote.— Statistics for the HamTrpur and Maudaha takstls are for 1902-3. 


Gram and jowdr are the principal food-crops, covering 279 and 
265 square miles respectively, or 25 and 23 per cent, of the net cul¬ 
tivated area. Oilseeds (240 square miles) and cotton (84) are the 
most important non-food crops; while arhar, kodon^ wheat, kijra, 
and barley cover 94, 43, 76, 43, and 34 square miles. A little sugar¬ 
cane is grown in the south and west, and pdfi is cultivated in the 
south. 

Like all the Bundelkhand Districts, HamTrpur is subject to cycles of 
varying agricultural prosperity, and no permanent advance can be 
traced. Either excess or deficiency of rainfall causes land to remain 
untilled; and the result is the spread of a grass called kdns {Saccharum 
spontaneuni)^ w^hich cannot be eradicated without much trouble, though 
it dies out after a varying period of ten to fifteen years. The spring 
crops are also liable to rust. The most striking change in recent years 
was the replacement of wheat by gram or millet, both inferior crops, 
after the famine of 1895-7; but the area under wheat is again increasing. 
A valuable red dye was formerly obtained from a plant called dl 
{Morinda citnfolia) ; but its cultivation has ceased owing to the intro¬ 
duction of aniline colours. Considerable sums have been advanced 
under the Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts, amounting 
to a total of Rs. 2,64,000 during the ten years ending 1900, of which 
2 lakhs was advanced in the three bad years 1896-8. Between 1901 
and 1904 the total advances were Rs. 82,000. 

In 1867 six bulls were imported from Hansi and Hissar, but the 
cross had little effect in improving the District breed, which is on 
the whole inferior. Renewed attempts have recently been made to 
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introduce a better strain. No horse-breeding operations are carried on. 
The sheep and goats are superior to those bred in the Doab, and are 
thus in some request outside the District. 

The water-supply is defective in almost every part, and difficulties 
sometimes occur in supplying water for cattle. It has already been 
stated that the black soils retain moisture, and with ordinary seasons 
irrigation is not much required in them. In 1903-4 the total irrigated 
area was 28 square miles, of which 4 square miles were supplied by a 
branch of the Betwa Canal in the north of the District, and i square 
mile by the artificial lakes in the south. Wells supplied 22 square miles, 
being most used in the light parwa soil in the central and southern 
parts. A project for a canal from the Dhasan near the south-west 
corner of the District has been sanctioned; it will w'ater the western 
portion between the BirmS and the Dhasan. 

Soapstone is quarried at one place, and used for making toys, parts 
oihuhkas, vases, &c. The roads in the south are metalled with broken 
granite, and elsewhere with katikar or nodular limestone, which is also 
used for making lime. 

Hamirpur District is almost entirely agricultural, and beyond the 
few requirements of the people which can be satisfied locally, there are 
few industries. Coarse red cotton cloth is the only 
comm^iwtions. i^P^^tant manufacture, and the silver ware of Mau- 
* daha is the sole product of artistic merit. A little 
saltpetre is made in places. There are small cotton-presses at 
Kulpahar and Mahoba, and at the former place hay is pressed into 
bales for export. 

The noticeable feature in the trade of the District is the absence of 
large central markets, fowdr, bdjra, wheat, gram, cotton, ghly pdn^ 
oilseeds, and cloth are exported in favourable seasons; while sugar, 
tobacco, spices, rice, salt, piece-goods, and metals are imported. 'Fhe 
trade of the north of the District is by road with Cawnpore, while the 
railway carries the produce of the southern part. Rath is the most 
important trade centre, and the other markets are essentially local, 
merchants or their agents dealing on the spot with the cultivators and 
small village traders. 

The Midland branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway from 
Jhansi to Manikpur passes through the south of the District. The 
roads have recently been improved, but communications are still back¬ 
yard, and during the rains many of the unmetalled roads become almost 
impassable. About loo miles are metalled, of which 55 are maintained 
at the cost of Provincial revenues, and 419 miles are unmetalled. 
Avenues of trees are kept up on 122 miles of road. The principal 
Cawnpore through Hamirpur town, Maudaha, 
and Mahoba to Saugor; from Hamirpur, through Rath, to Harpalpur 
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and Kulpahar railway stations ; and from Hamirpur through the east of 
the District to PanwM on the railway. 

The District appears to have escaped the terrible famines of 1783 
and 1803-4. In 1813-4, however, it suffered severely, and again in 
1819 the food supply failed, though the people had famine, 
money, gained by the high prices of cotton in 
previous years. A succession of bad seasons culminating in the 
drought of 1833-4 led to famine, pestilence, and emigration, 
which reduced the population by a half, and were long remem¬ 
bered. Distress was less severe in 1837-8, but was still great. 
The District escaped famine in its worst form till 1868-9, when the 
failure of the rains caused the loss of the harvest, and people were 
reduced to eating the refuse of oilseeds, and roots and herbs. There 
was also great mortality among the cattle. The drought of 1877-8 
did not seriously affect Hamirpur. Early in 1894 rust damaged the 
spring crops, and the rains of that year destroyed the autumn harvest. 
In 1895 rust was again bad, and the rains ceased prematurely, causing 
much distress. Relief works w^ere required early in 1896, and the still 
shorter rainfall of that year caused severe famine. The works were 
kept open till August, 1897, at a total cost of nearly 9 lakhs, besides 
expenditure on relief by other methods. 

The Mahoba and Kulpahar tahsih are included in the subdivision 
of Mahoba, which is usually in charge of a resident Joint-Magistrate. 
The Collector is also assisted by two Deputy- . 

Collectors recruited in India, and a tahsildar is Administration. 

stationed at the head-quarters of each taJislL 

There is one District Munsif, and the whole District is included in 
the Civil and Sessions Judgeship of Banda. In former times Hamirpur 
was noted for dacoity and robberies; but crime is not exceptionally 
serious now. The escape of criminals is, however, facilitated by the 
way in which Native and British territory are intermingled. Female 
infanticide was formerly suspected, but no villages have been under 
surveillance since 1900. 

Most of the present District was acquired in 1803-4, when it was 
included in the District of Bundelkhand. In 1819 this w^as divided 
into a northern and southern portion, the former, called KalpI, in¬ 
cluding parts of the present Jalaun District and the northern parts of 
Hamirpur. In 1821 the head-quarters were moved to Hamirpur town. 
The Maratha method of administration was briefly a system of 
rack-rent pitched at the highest rate which could be paid. The ear¬ 
liest settlements, though based on the tahsilddrs^ unreliable estimates 
and the village papers, were moderate and well distributed. From 
1810, however, enhancements were made, and in 1816 the revenue of 
that portion of the District which was then British territory was raised 
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from 9^ to 14-7 lakhs. In the succeeding short-term settlements the 
revenue, though reduced, was still excessive; and after the famine of 
1833-4 half the estates in the District had been resigned by their 
proprietors. Speculations in land and corruption among the native 
officials added to the difficulties of administration. The first regular 
settlement, preceded by a professional survey, was made in 1842 for 
most of the District; the southern portions, which were acquired sub¬ 
sequently, being regularly settled at later dates. The assessment was 
based on rates which had been fixed for a large part of Bundelkhand; 
it was moderate and worked well. The demand for the area referred 
to above was 9-8 lakhs, and the demand for the whole District io*8 
lakhs. This demand was revised in 1877-9, when the revenue fixed 
amounted to 10*7 lakhs. Soil rates were framed to calculate the 
'assets,’and the valuation was revised with reference to the recorded 
rental, fiscal history, and actual condition of each village. The term 
of settlement was twenty years, and in 1893 was decided to prolong 
this period for ten years more. The famine of 1895-7, however, led 
to extensive reductions, and an experiment was made in fluctuating 
assessments. In 1905 the whole District came under settlement 
according to the new system devised for Bundelkhand, by which the 
revenue will be liable to revision every five years in case of considerable 
variations in cultivation. The present demand for land revenue is 8*2 
lakhs, or an incidence of less than ii annas per acre, varying in different 
parts from 8 annas to R. i. 

Collections on account of land revenue and total revenue have 
been, in thousands of rupees :— 



! j 

1880-1, 

1 

1 

1890-1, 

1900-r. 

1903-4. 

I'and revenue . 

Total revenue . 

10,68 
ii,6j j 

10,77 

13.83 

9,76 

*2,50 

7.74 

9.94 


No municipalities have been constituted, but seven towns are 
^ministered under Act XX of 1856. Local affairs beyond the limits 
of these are managed by the District board, which in 1903-4 had 
m income and e^nditure of i.a'laihs. The expenditure includes 
Rs. 75,000 on roads and buildings. 

coJtSf TZr^" Superintendent of police 

confmhl« K 79 subordinate officers, and 334 
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females) could read and write. The total number or public schools 
rose from 91 in 1880-1 to 98 in 1900-1, and the number of pupils 
from 3,551 to 3,720. There were 131 such schools in 1903-4, with 
4,993 pupils, including 64 girls, besides 52 private schools with 
708 pupils. Only 955 out of the total number were in secondary 
classes. Two of the schools are managed by Government and 97 
by the District board. Out of a total expenditure on education of 
E.S. 32,000, only Rs. 2,600 was met from fees and the balance was 
charged to Local funds. 

There were-five dispensaries and hospitals in 1903, with accom¬ 
modation for 64 in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases treated 
was 26,000, including 575 in-patients, and 1,100 operations were 
performed. The expenditure was Rs. 5,400, chiefly met from Local 
funds. 

About 21,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in 1903-4, repre¬ 
senting the high proportion of 45 per 1,000 of population, although 
vaccination is not compulsory in any part of the District. 

[pistrict Gazetteer^ 1874 (under revision); VV. E. Neale, Settlement 
Report^ 1880.] 

Hamirpur Tahsil.—North-eastern tahsll of Hamirpur District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Hamirpur and Sumerpur, 
and lying between 25° 42' and 26® 7' N. and 79° 51' and 80° 21' E., 
with an area of 376 square miles. Population fell from 81,133 in 1891 
to 71,625 in 1901. There are 124 villages and two towns: Hamikpur 
(population, 6,721), the District and tahsil head-quarters, and Sumerpur 
(4,039). The demand for land revenue in 1904-5 was Rs. 1,34,000, 
and for cesses Rs. 28,000. The density of population, 190 person.s 
per square mile, is slightly below the District average. On the north 
flows the Jumna, while the Betwa runs almost due east through the 
centre of the tahsil to join it. The soil is chiefly fertile, but becomes 
lighter near the junction of the two rivers, and a network of ravines 
fringes the banks of both the Jumna and the Betwa. In 1902-3 only 
2 square miles were irrigated, out of 183 square miles under cultivation. 
The Betwa Canal serves a small area in the north. 

Hamirpur Town.—Head-quarters of the District and tahsil of the 
same name, United Provinces, situated in 25® 58' N. and 80® if E., on 
a tongue of land near the confluence of the Betwa and Jumna, and on 
the metalled road from Cawnpore to Saugor. Population (1901), 6,721. 
According to tradition, it was founded in the eleventh century by 
Hamir Deo, a Karchuli Rajput expelled from Alwar by the Muhamma¬ 
dans. Under Akbar it was the head-quarters of a mahal or pargana. 
The ruins of Hamiris fort and a few Musalman tombs are the only 
relics of antiquity, Several Europeans were murdered here during the 
Mutiny. Besides the usual public oflftces, there is a dispensary. The 
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town is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about 
Rs. 2,100. There is a little trade in grain. The District school has 
64 pupils, and a middle school 142. 

Hamirpur Tahsil.-~27zM/ of Kangra District, Punjab, lying 
between 31^^ 25' and 31® 5 ^' N*. and 76^ 9' and 76® 44' E., with an 
area of 602 square miles. It is bounded on the south by Bilaspur 
State and on the east by Mandi State, and lies between the Beas on the 
north and the Sutlej on the south. The north-east corner is rugged and 
inaccessible, and the Sola Singhi range runs along the south-west border. 
Broken masses of hills cover almost all the tahsll^ but in some parts 
there are stretches of fairly level ground. The population in 1901 was 
161,424, compared with 162,705 in 1891. It contains 64 villages, 
including Hamirpur, the head-quarters, and Sujanpur Tira. The 
land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 1*9 lakhs. 

Hampi.—^Village in Bellary District, Madras. Site of Vijayanagar, 

Hamun-i-Lora.—A depression in the Chagai District of Baluchistan, 
lying between 29^ 8"^ and 29° 37' N. and 64° 44' and 64° 59' E. It is 
about 38 miles long, with an average breadth of 6 miles. It receives 
the spill of the Pishln Lora, but, except after heavy rains, can be crossed 
in any direction. The surface is white and impregnated with salt. Small 
rocky hills rise to the south, the principal being Kaftar and Gaukoh. 

Hamun-i-Mashkel.—A large depression on the western frontier of 
Baluchistan, lying between 28° 2' and 28° 30' N. and 62® 36' and 
63® 27' E. Its length from east to west is about 54 miles, and its 
breadth varies from 8 to 22 miles. It receives drainage from the south, 
east, and north, the principal supplies being from the MSshkel and 
Morjen rivers. There is never much water in it except for a short time 
after heavy rain. The greater part is covered with white saline efflor¬ 
escence, and at Wad-i-Sultan is a small area containing good hard salt. 
On the north-west, and forming a separate basin, lies the Hamun-i- 
Tahlab. 

Hanamkonda.—Head-quarters of the Warangal Division and Dis¬ 
trict, Hyderabad State, situated in 18® i' N. and 79® 34' E., near the 
stations of KazTpet and Warangal on the Nizam’s State Railway. Popu¬ 
lation (1901), 10,487. According to local tradition, it was the capital 
of the surrounding country before the foundation of Warangal. The 
RraMp Clmrttra^ a Telugu work, says that a Chalukya king reigned at 
Nandagiri (Nander), on whose death the kingdom was divided between 
his two sons, one ruling at Hanamkonda and the other at Kandahar. 
Ballahundu, king of Cuttack, having killed Somadeo, the king of Kan¬ 
dahar, Siriyal Devi, wife of the latter, fled to Hanamkonda, and gave 
birth to a posthumous son, Madhava Varma, who succeeded to the 
throne as the first king of the Kakatiya line. This event is placed 
about a, D. 314, but the Kakatlyas are not referred to in authentic 
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records before the middle of the twelfth century {see Warangal Dis¬ 
trict). Hanamkonda contains some very interesting buildings, of 
which the ' thousand-pillared ’ temple is specially noteworthy. It was 
built in 1162 in the Chalukyan style by the last Hindu dynasty, and 
consists of three spacious detached halls with a portico supported by 
nearly 300 pillars. Opposite the portico is a star-shaped mandapa 
supported on 200 pillars, three of which bear old Telugu and Sanskrit 
inscriptions. Near the temple is a fine w^ell. Around Hanamkonda 
several Jain figures are cut in the rocks, close to the ruined town of 
Hanmantgiri. There are two large tanks on each side of the town. 
The modem town of Hanamkonda extends from near Kazipet on the 
west to Mathwada on the east. It contains the offices of the Subahdar, 
the Divisional and District civil courts, the District and Irrigation 
Engineer's offices, the survey office, several schools, a Central jail, the 
Talukdar’s offices, a large dispensary and two YunEni dispensaries, an 
American Mission school and hospital, and a District post office. 

Handia. —North-eastern tahsll of Allahabad District, United Pro¬ 
vinces, comprising the parganas of Mah and Kiwai, and lying between 
25® 16' and 25° 36' N. and 82° 2'and 82° 21' E., along the northern bank 
of the Ganges, with an area of 287 square miles. Population fell from 
187,089 in 1891 to 183,281 in 190X. There are 582 villages, but no 
town. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,24,000, and 
for cesses Rs. 52,000. The density of population, 639 persons per 
square mile, is considerably above the District average. Most of the 
tahsll consists of two depressions, in which rice is largely grown. These 
are situated in the upland, and are separated by a high ridge. There 
is a little alluvial land near the Ganges. In 1903-4 the area under 
cultivation was 186 square miles, of which 88 were irrigated, tanks or 
jhlls supplying nearly one-third of the total, and wells the remainder. 

Hangal T§,luka. —South-eastern tdluka of Dharwar District, Bom¬ 
bay, lying between 14° 35' and 14® 55' N. and 75° and 75® 20' E., 
with an area of 300 square miles. It contains one town, Hangal 
(population, 6,853), head-quarters ; and 156 villages. The popula¬ 
tion in 1901 was 77,784, compared with 74,506 in 1891. The density, 
259 persons per square mile, slightly exceeds the District average. 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 w^as nearly 2 lakhs, and for 
cesses Rs. 15,000. The country is covered with small hills overgrown 
with vegetation. The- climate is temperate and healthy. There are 
numerous irrigation tanks. 

Hangal Town, —Head-quarters of the taluka of the same name in 
Dharwar District, Bombay, situated in 14*^ 46' N. and 75° 8' E., about 
50 miles south of Dharwar town. Population (1901), 6,853, 
most interesting temple is dedicated to Tarakeshwar. About 600 
yards west of modern Hangal is a remarkable conical mound known as 
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Kuhtina Dibba, or ‘Kunti’s hillock.’ Hangal, called Viratkot, Virat- 
nagari, .and Panungal in inscriptions, is locally believed to be a place 
where the Pandavas lived during part of their exile from Delhi. Until 
conquered by the Hoysala king Ballal II about 1200, Hangal was 
governed by the dynasty of the Kadambas as vassals of the Western 
Chalukyas. The town contains a dispensary and three schools, of 
which one is for girls. 

Hangu TahsU (or Miranzai).—Western tah^l of Kohat District, 
North-West Frontier Province, lying between 33° 19' and 33° 36' N. and 
70° 30'and 71° 13'E., with an area of 546 square miles. It consists 
of the 1VfTr5n7iii valley, inhabited by a tribe of Bangash Pathans, 
and is divided into the tappas of Upper and Lower Miranzai. Lower 
Miranzai slopes east towards Kohat, the valley being bounded on the 
north by the Samana range which separates it from Orakzai Tirah, and 
on the south by the low hills of the District, of which Mir Khweli (4,500 
feet) is the highest. Upper Miranzai slopes west towards the Kurram. 
On the north are the hills of the Ali Khel Orakzai, the Mamuzai, and 
the Zaimukhts, and on the south the Khattak hills. Both valleys are 
watered by perennial streams and are fertile, while the hills provide 
excellent grazing for sheep and goats. Upper or Western Miranzai was 
annexed in 1851, but British administration was not established till 1855. 
The population of the whole tahgll in 1901 was 43,901, compared 
with 39,704 in 1891. It contains 43 villages, including Ha.ngu, the 
head-quarters. The land revenue and cesses in x 903-4 amounted 
to Rs. 36,000. 

Hangu Village.—Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same name in 
Kohat District, North-West Frontier Province, situated in 33° 32' N. and 
71° 5' E. The officer in charge of the Thai subdivision has his head¬ 
quarters here. The site is a very old one, and is mentioned by the 
emperOT Babar in his memoirs. The Khushalgarh-Kohat-Thal branch 
of the North-Western Railway has a station at Hangu, 26 miles from 
Kohat. The garrison consists of a detachment of Native cavalry, the 
head-quarters of the SarnSna Rifles, and (in winter) two guns of 
a mountain battery. The village contains a Government dispensary 
and a vernacular middle school maintained by the District board. 

^&csi Tahsil .—Tahsil of Hissar District, Punjab, lying between 
28° 51' and 29° 27'’N. and 75° 48' and 76° 20' E., with an area of 
799 square miles. The population in 1901 was 178,933, compared with 
165,689 in 1891. It contains the town of Hansi (population, 16,523), 
the head-quarters; and 132 villages. The land revenue and cesses 
in 1903—4 amounted to 2 lakhs. The whole of the tahsil lies within the 
tract known as HariSna. The northern part is irrigated by the Western 
Jumna Canal, and is comparatively well wooded. South of the canal 
the country is featureless, but fertile enough in a year of good rainfall. 
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Hansi Town.—Head-quarters of the /a/isU of the same name in 
Hissar District, Punjab, situated in 29° 7' N. and 75"* 58' E., on the 
Revvari-Bhatinda branch of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, 15 miles from 
Hissar. Population (1901), 16,523. This is one of the most ancient 
towns in Northern India, and appears to have been a stronghold of the 
Kushans, though local tradition attributes its foundation to Anang Pal, 
the Tomar king of Delhi. According to the authorities quoted in Tod’s 
Rajasthan, As! or Hansi was assigned to the son of Bisaldeo Chauhan 
about A.D. 1000. Masud, son of Mahmud of Ghazni, took it, after one 
failure, in 1036, but, according to Firishta, it was recovered by the 
Delhi Raja in 1043. Prithwi Raj made considerable additions to the 
fort at Hansi, converting it into an important military stronghold. It 
fell into the hands of Muhammad of Ghor in 1192, and was, until the 
foundation of Hissar, the administrative head-quarters of the neighbour¬ 
hood. Hansi was depopulated by the famine of 1783, and lay deserted 
until 1798, when the famous adventurer George Thomas, who had 
seized upon the greater part of Hariana, fixed his head-quarters here. 
Thenceforth the town began to revive, and on the establishment of 
British rule in 1803 it was made a cantonment, where a considerable 
force, consisting chiefly of local levies, was stationed. In 1857 the 
troops mutinied, murdered all Europeans upon whom they could lay 
hands, and combined with the wild Rajput tribes in plundering the 
country. On the restoration of order, the cantonment was given up. 
A high brick wall, with bastions and loopholes, surrounds the town, 
while the canal, which flows at its feet, contributes to its beauty by 
a fringe of handsome trees. Since the Mutiny, however, the houses 
have fallen into decay and the streets lie comparatively deserted, owing 
to the removal of the troops. The ruins of the fort overlook the town 
on the north. It contains two mosques and the tomb of Saiyid Niamat 
Ullah, killed in resisting Muhammad of Ghor. The mosque and tombs 
of Kutb Jamal-ud-din and his successors are on the west of the town, 
with the tomb of Ali Mir Tijara. Near by is a mosque called the 
bhahid Ganj, situated probably on the scene of Masud’s first unsuccess¬ 
ful attempt to take Hansi. 

The municipality was created in 1867. The income during the 
ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 18,500, and the expenditure 
Rs. 18,800. In 1903-4 the income and expenditure were Rs. 30,000 
and Rs. 20,000 respectively, the chief source of income being octroi. 
The town has 6 cotton-ginning factories, 2 cotton-presses, and 2 com¬ 
bined ginning and pressing factories, and is a local centre of the cotton 
trade. The number of factory hands in 1904 was 1,285. It possesses 
a vernacular middle school and a dispensary. 

Hansot.—Town in the Anklesvar tdluka of Broach District, 
Bombay, situated in 21® 35' N. and 72° 48' E., on the left bank of the 
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Narbada, about 15 miles south-west of Broach city. Population 
(1901), 3,925. Hansot was formerly the head-quarters of a ;fd/uka 
of the same name, acquired by the British in i 775 > restored to the 
Peshwa in i 7 ^ 3 > ^.nd again acquired in 1803* The municipality, 
established in 1889, had an average income of about Rs. 5,000 during 
the decade ending 1901. In 1903-4 its income was Rs. 4,377. The 
town contains a dispensary and four schools, three (including an English 
school) for boys and one for girls, attended respectively by 245 and 
35 pupils. 

Hanthawaddy.— District in the Pegu Division of Lower Burma, 
lying between 16° 19' and 17° 47 ' N. and 95^ 4 S' ^nd 96° 45'E., 
with an area of 3,023 square miles. It is bounded on the north by 
Tharrawaddy District; on the east by Pegu District; and on the west 
by Ma-ubin and Pyapon. The southern boundary stretches along the 
Gulf of Martaban between the mouths of the Sittang and the To, 
or China Bakir, rivers. In the centre and completely surrounded by 
it is the separate District of Rangoon City, in which the District 
offices are situated. The Cocos and Preparis Islands in the Bay 
of Bengal form part of the District. 

Hanthawaddy is a vast deltaic plain stretching up from the sea, 
broken only by spurs of the Pegu Yoma, which separates the northern 
portion of the District from Pegu. The spurs con- 
aspects^ tinue as undulating ground through the Insein 
subdivision, and rise slightly near Rangoon, where 
the summit of a small hill has been levelled to form the platform 
of the Shwedagon pagoda. The range appears again on the opposite 
side of the Pegu river at Syriam, and is finally lost in the rocks in the 
Hmawwun stream just opposite the village of Kyauktan. A similar 
ridge of high land runs from T^wante to Kungyangon in the west of the 
District. The highest point in the Yoma has an altitude of 2,000 feet. 
Here the hills are clothed with fine evergreen forests, and the scenery 
is bold and interesting. Farther south the high land is covered with 
fruit gardens and, near Rangoon, is being much sought after for house 
sites. Excluding this portion of the District, the scenery is tame and 
monotonous, consisting of rice cultivation and swamp relieved by 
scrub jungle, and along the sea-coast and the numerous water-ways 
by mangrove and inferior forest growth interspersed with dam planta¬ 
tions. The coast-line is low, and at the ebb shows large dismal 
stretches of mud. 

The main stream is the Hlaing (known farther north as the 
Myitmaka), which enters the District at its northern end and runs 
southwards through its entire length. The Hlaing, which is navigable 
by native craft through the whole of its course within the limits of the 
District, is joined in the neighbourhood of Rangoon by the Pegu river 
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and the Pazundaung stream from the north-east and north, and thence 
flows southw'ards under the name of the Rangoon river into the Gulf 
of Martaban, The District is further intersected by numerous tidal 
creeks, all navigable by country boats and many by river steamers. 
The most important of these are the Thatkutpin or Bassein creek, 
which connects the Rangoon river with the To, and thus with the main 
stream of the Irrawaddy; the Panhlaing, which during the rains, when 
the water is high, takes the place of the Bassein creek as the most 
direct route to the Irrawaddy; the Bawde river, which divides Hantha- 
waddy from the adjoining District of Ma-ubin; and the Hmawwun, 
which taps the rich rice-fields of the Kyauktan subdivision. 

The plains of the delta are composed of homogeneous post-Tertiary 
alluvium resting on a bed of water-w^orn gravel, which is often found 
at a depth of less than 250 feet and is a good water-bearing stratum. 
Along the skirts of the Pegu Yoma a broad bed of sandy deposit 
occurs \ and laterite, which is largely used for road-metalling, is found 
in many of the lower hills, mixed with red alluvial clay. Occasionally 
partially rolled pieces of fossil wood are met with. The Yoma itself 
is formed of beds of the Pegu group, of miocene age. 

The coast-line is fringed with dense low' mangrove jungle, covered 
regularly by the tide, and characterized specially by species of 
Bruguiera and Rhizophora, Behind these forests and along the 
borders of the tidal channels are the tidal forests, the most character¬ 
istic trees of which are Sonneratia afietala and Avicennia tomcntosa. 
These forests average 40 to 50 feet in height, and have a thick shrubby 
growth, similar to that of the mangrove forests. Nlpa frutica?is and 
Randanus foetidus form dense bushes, and Phoenix paludosa is very 
common. Creepers and climbers abound, including Acanthus volubilis^ 
Flagellaria indica, &c. Behind this zone are either open evergreen 
tropical or low deciduous forests. Among the former are found 
Parashorea stellata^ Pentace burmannica, Albizzia luclda, Lagerstroemia 
tomentosa^ and Dillenia parvifiora^ and many varieties of shrubs and 
climbers. The low deciduous forests contain Dillenia pukherrwia^ 
Shorea leucobotrya^ Pentacme siaviefisis, Melanorrhoea usitata^ Xylia 
dolabriformis, Lagerstroemia macrocarpa^ Albizzui lucida^ and Strychnos 
Nux-wmica, The undergrowth is usually composed of scanty andro- 
pogonous grasses. The savannah forests are distinguished by the great 
growth of elephant-grasses, among which the trees grow up apart from 
one another; they include Butea frondosa^ Ficus fistidosa^ Terminalia 
crenata^ Dalbergia cultrata^ Dalbergia pt/rpurea, Lagerstroemia Flos 
Reginae, and Strychnos JVux-vomica. 

In the Yoma, elephants, bison, tsine or hsaing [Bos sondaicus)^ and 
various kinds of deer are common^ rhinoceros are rare. There are 
indications that tigers and leopards are increasing in consequence 
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of the disarmament of the country, and their frequent appearance 
near Rangoon and the railway has lately caused annoyance. The 
fish-eating monkey and the short-nosed crocodile are at times seen 
along the tidal creeks. 

The climate is moist and depressing, but on the whole not un¬ 
healthy. From the middle of March until the rains break in May 
the heat is excessive: and at the end of the rains, in September 
and October, the nights are oppressive, and the days often muggy 
and trying. December and January are cool and pleasant, the average 
minimum being about 6o°. The southern portion of the District 
is cooled by the sea-breeze, and the maximum temperature, which 
varies between 83° and 95°, increases in the north towards the drier 
zone of Tharrawaddy. 


The average annual rainfall at the recording stations is as follows: 
94 inches at Insein, 98 inches at Rangoon, and 119 inches at 
Kyauktan. The rainy season lasts, as elsewhere, from May to October 
inclusive; a spell of two or three days’ rain in early spring is not 
uncommon, and is a source of great inconvenience to the cultivators, 
whose grain at this time is usually on the unprotected threshing-floors. 

The country to the west of the Hlaing river is subject to inundation, 
especially in the north of the District. There were floods disastrous 


to cultivation in 1877, which have recurred in a smaller degree on 
several occasions. Abnormally high spring-tides, when the wind is in 
the south, sometimes damage the rice-fields bordering the sea. The 
District is, however, safe from famine, as the water-supply, although 
poor in many places in the dry season, is seldom seriously deficient. 

The name Hanthawaddy is derived from haniha or hiutha (the 
Brahmani goose) and wadi, Pali for ‘river.’ Legend has it that 
History, the south of the District in prehistoric days only 

the hill upon which the Shwedagon pagoda now 
.stands^was above sea-level, and that it once afforded a resting-place 
for a Gautama, who, in a previous incarnation, had been caught in the 
shape of a hiniha in a storm in the neighbourhood of the eminence. 
In early historic days Hanthawaddy, like the rest of the country lying 
round the Gulf of Martaban, formed part of the kingdom of the 
Takings. Shortly after the close of the sixteenth century, when the 
Talamgs had for the time been subjugated by the Burmans, and when 
the^ Toungoo dynasty reigned in the old Taking capital of Pegu, 
Symm, in Harithawaddy District, was one of the earliest European 
tradi^ stations in Burma. The only remains of this early settlement 
which now enst are the fragments of the old city walls and the ruins 
of the church built outside the old town of Syriam in 1750 by the 
Vicar Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. These are now preserved by 
Government. Hanthawaddy passed, with the rest of the province 
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of Pegu, under British dominion at the close of the second Burmese 
War. It was separated from Rangoon and made into a separate 
District in 1879. In 1883 it was split up into two on the creation 
of Pegu District, and in 1895 its limits were enlarged by the addition 
of the Kyauktan subdivision. With the expansion of Rangoon, various 
alterations of the boundary between the city and Hanthawaddy have 
been rendered necessary. The last revision was made in 1903. 

There are several important pagodas. The Kyaikkauk pagoda is built 
on the low hills on the left bank of the Rangoon river 4 miles south of 
Syriam, It is said to have been erected to enshrine two hairs of Gautama; 
later, a bone of Gautama’s forehead and one of his teeth were presented 
to the shrine. The Kyaikkasan pagoda lies about 3 miles north-east 
of the Shwedagon in Rangoon, and is of the same period as that at 
Kyaikkauk. The Shwesandaw, near Twante, is the most sacred of the 
local Taking pagodas. It w^as built as a shrine for two of Gautama’s 
hairs, to which four more hairs were subsequently added. Other 
sacred edifices of importance are the Kyaukwaing pagoda, 2 miles east 
of Thamaing railway station; and the Kyaikkalo pagoda, 14 miles 
north of Rangoon. 

The population of the District at the last four enumerations was; 
(1872) 186,967, (1881) 296,026, (1891) 396,887, 
and (1901) 484,811. The distribution according to ^ 
townships in 1901 is showm in the following table :— 
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1 
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Twante. 
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85,441 
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Knngyangon . 
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71,017 
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Kyauktan 
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173 

52,065 
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Thabyegan . 
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Thongwa 
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District total 
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Jistnct total 3,023 I I 2,056 484,811 160 +22 152,9601 

N’OTE.—The Thongwa township was constituted after the Census of 1901. 


Up to 1891 the rate of increase, chiefly owing to immigration from 
India, averaged about 100,000 for each decade. During the last 
decade progress has been rather slower, but there has been a total 
gain of 22 per cent. Hanthawaddy has now more inhabitants than any 
District in the Province, and is one of the most thickly populated. 
Despite its density, it contains but one town • (Insein) of over 
5,000 inhabitants, and only five villages of over 2,000, The population 
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is thus almost wholly rural There were 10,000 immigrants from India 
residing in the District in 1891 and 43)^^^ three-fourths 

of whom were Madrasis. Buddhism is the religion of the great 
majority of the inhabitants; but after Rangoon City Hanthawaddy 
has the largest number of Hiridus (39»Soo) of any District in the 
Province, and its total of Musalmans is lower only than those 
of Akyab, Rangoon, Amherst, and Mandalay. The Hindus are for 
the most part agricultural labourers and coolies from Madras. 
Burmese is the language ordinarily spoken. Practically all the 
persons returned as Karens at the enumeration speak the Karen 
language; but of the Shans only about half, and of the Takings 
only a minute proportion, have retained their own vernacular. 
Of Indian languages, Tamil and Telugu are the most widely spoken. 

The majority of the inhabitants are Burmans, but in 1901 the 
Karens numbered 44,100, the Takings 32,700, and the Shans 15,400. 
The number of Chinese is large. Nearly 70 per cent, of the total 
population are engaged in or dependent on agriculture. 

There are 7,440 Christians, nearly half of whom are Baptists, natives 
numbering 6,840. The Christian missions have their head-quarters in 
Rangoon; but there is an important branch of the American Baptist 
Mission at Insein, and several schools of this mission and of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel are maintained in the large 
vilkges. 

The two southern subdivisions, Twante and Kyauktan, are prac¬ 
tically deltaic isknds, and, excluding a ridge known as the Kondan 
. running from Syriam to Kyauktan, and a similar 

formation between Twante and Kungyangon, con¬ 
sist in the main of flat plains of alluvial soil in which the rice is 
ordinarily sown broadcast and not transplanted. The same may be 
said of the western portion of the Insein subdivision as far north as 
Hmawbi, beyond which the creeks lose their tidal character, and such 
streams as exist have separate sources in the Pegu Yoma. In this 
portion of the District the rice is almost always transplanted. In many 
places large tracts are subject to inundation, but the floods appear to 
be becoming less destructive and the precarious area more circum¬ 
scribed. 

The Kondan portion, although suitable for fruit cultivation on its 
lower slopes, is in the main covered with scrub jungle, and, beyond 
a small area in which the Shans cut taungyas^ is of little value except 
for bamboo plantations. It is only on and near this high land, which 
cannot be used for rice, that miscelkneous crops and garden produce 
are cultivated, although in the immediate vicinity of Rangoon the 
people are banning to cultivate vegetables after the rice is reaped, by 
means of irrigation from unbricked wells. The rainfall, which may be 
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roughly taken to average 100 inches per annum, is usually timely, and 
it is only in the extreme north of the District that partial damage to 
crops from unseasonable rainfall is in any way marked. There is, 
however, as has already been noted, an almost yearly loss of rice 
caused by rain in the early spring, when the cultivators, with their 
national carelessness, leave the grain unprotected on their threshing- 
floors. 

The best rice in Burma is said to come from Pyawbwe in the 
Twante subdivision, and from an agricultural point of view the District 
may be viewed as a huge paddy-field producing a better average yield 
than any other part of Burma. No other crop is of any general impor¬ 
tance; but the fruit and vegetable gardens, which extend along the 
Kondan from Rangoon to Insein, and supply the Rangoon market with 
pineapples, mangoes, jack-fruit, marian plums, betel-nuts, and other 
fruits and vegetables, may be noticed. The area cultivated in 1891 
was 1,473 square miles. The main agricultural .statistics for 1903--4 
are given below, in square miles : — 


Township. 

Total area. 

Cultivated. 

Forests. 

Taikkyi 

898 

262 



Insein 

482 

324 



Twante 

369 

272 



Kungyangon 

453 

267 


- 639 

Klyauktan . 

403 

237 



Thabyegan 

314 

225 



Thongwa . 

T04 

199 



Total 

3,023 

1,786 

639 


The area under garden crops in 1903-4 was 55 square miles, mostly 
in the Insein and Twante townships, while 3,000 acres were planted 
with the dani palm. 

The area under rice increases yearly; but good waste land is becom¬ 
ing exhausted except in the Taikkyi township, where large tracts to the 
east of the railway are still available for cultivation, and in the extreme 
south, where certain fuel reserves have lately been thrown open and 
island formations occur. The average size of a holding is large. At 
the revision settlement it was found to be over 40 acres. Comparatively 
little is done to improve the quality of the crops by systematic methods. 
No applications have been recently made by the cultivators for loans 
under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, but advances under the Act have 
been made from time to time in the past. 

The agricultural stock is for the most part of the ordinary Burmese 
breed. Indian cattle imported from Calcutta are, however, becoming 
not uncommon. This is especially noticeable along the railway, where 
large settlements of natives of India are employed in supplying milk to 
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Rangoon. Kine are more numerous than buffaloes. The area reserved 
for grazing purposes is 109,000 acres, and it is only where natives of 
India are breeding large herds of cattle for milking that any real 
difficulty in feeding the live-stock exists. 

Beyond the ordinary system of field embankments and the garden 
cultivation effected by means of unbricked wells near Rangoon, there is 
no regular irrigation in Hanthawaddy. A large reservoir has recently 
been constructed at Hlawga, 15 miles north of Rangoon, from which 
the water-supply of that city is drawn, and there are many village tanks 
of local importance. The fisheries of the District lie for the most part 
on the west, towards the Irrawaddy delta 3 they are all either in the 
beds of streams or in shallow depressions filled by the overflow from 
the waterways. Of the former kind there are 58 and of the latter 41. 
The largest fisheries are the East and West Gayetlami in the Twante 
township. 

The area of ‘reserved’ forest in 1904 was 394 square miles, and 
of ‘unclassed* forests about 245 square miles. The latter are rapidly 

diminishing, as cultivation extends and clearances 

FoTfiStS ^ 

are made by excessive cutting for fuel for Rangoon. 
The hill forests cover the western slopes of the Yoma, and include large 
tracts of evergreen forests, in which teak and pyingado (Xylia dolabri- 
fortnii) are found. Past records extending back to 1857 show that 
these forests were once very rich in teak \ but much of this valuable 
timber has been extracted, and they now compare unfavourably with 
the forests on the eastern slopes of the same range in Pegu District. 
The plain forests consist of non-tidal and tidal growths. The former 
extend from the foot of the Yoma on undulating land, and are almost 
wholly in the Insein subdivision. Characteristic trees are chiefly 
deciduous, but evergreen forest is found along some of the streams. 
In the raoister localities pyinma {Lagersiroemia Flos Reginai) and 
Mnyinni {Dipterocarpus laevis) are the principal trees, and elsewhere 
teak, pyingado {Xylia dolabriformis\ and in {Dipterocarpus tuberculatus). 
The teak is usually of poor quality, and much of the pyingado was used 
up for sleepers when the railway to Prome was being made. Large 
portions of the tidal forests have been reserved for fuel, but many 
rights in these Reserves exist, and they have been largely cut over. 
They are now not capable of supplying the demands of Rangoon, 
which must in future look to the plain forests in the Insein subdivision 
for the immense quantity of wood required for domestic purposes and 
brickmaking. There are 2,767 acres of teak plantations, dating from 
1868. In 1900 a plantation of 30 acres of Para rubber trees was made 
near Rangoon, but its growth is not promising. The forest receipts 
in 1901 amounted to Rs. 71,155, including Rs. 35,799 from firewood 
and charcoal. In 1904 they were nearly Rs. 1,15,000, 
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Laterite and pottery clay are produced, but otherwise the mineral 
resources are unimportant. Laterite, which is largely used for road- 
metalling, is distributed along the Kondans, and is extracted by manual 
labour, Indian coolies being usually employed at a wage of 8 annas 
or more a day. The cost per loo cubic feet delivered in Rangoon 
is Rs. 14, but the price varies with the cost of carriage. The annual 
out-turn is estimated at 22,000 tons. Ordinary alluvial clay is exten¬ 
sively excavated for brickmaking, and at Twante a superior kind is 
found, suitable for pottery. 

Cotton-weaving on a small scale is carried on everywhere, but the 
people are gradually giving up their own hand-made cloth for European 
goods, which can now be bought in all the large 
villages. Silk-weaving as a local industry has almost communications, 
entirely disappeared. Salt is manufactured at Tan- 
manaing in the Kungyangon township from sea-water, which is boiled 
in cauldrons after being passed over successive drying pans. The 
out-turn paying duty in 1903 was 46,600 cwt, which was almost 
entirely used locally in preserving fish in the shape of fish-paste (ngali). 
Pots for salt-boiling are made in Kungyangon. At Twante large water 
and oil jars, often standing 4 feet high, and commonly known as Pegu 
jars, are made. They are glazed with a mixture of rice water and 
galena. Coarse mats used for packing are woven from bamboo in the 
Twante subdivision, and a finer kind for domestic use in parts of the 
Insein subdivision. Wood-chopping and other das, sickles, axes, and 
other ironwork for local use are made in many of the larger villages. 

There are seven rice-mills in the District, almost all just outside 
Rangoon City, or within easy reach of it by water. Their annual out¬ 
turn is estimated at 64,000 tons, which all goes to the Rangoon market 
for -export. Near the Pugyi and Palon railway stations are tw^o small 
saw-mills supplying the local market, and at Insein are the workshops 
of the Burma Railways Company, which employ 2,500 men. The 
Burma Oil Company's refinery at Syriam is the most important factory 
in the District, employing a staff of 22 Europeans and 3,150 natives. 
The crude oil is brought down in tank-steamer flats from Upper Burma, 
and is refined by the process known as continuous distillation. It is 
then stored in large steel tanks, and pumped through a 5-mile pipe¬ 
line to the tank-steamers belonging to the company in the Rangoon 
river. It is also shipped in smaller quantities in tins and casks. 

The trade of the District centres in Rangoon, but there are markets 
at Twante, Thongwa, Paukkon, and elsewhere. Excluding teak and 
other forest produce, extracted under the supervision of Government, 
rice may be regarded as composing the entire export. The grain is 
bought up by brokers of the large Rangoon firms at local centres 
all over the District, and is brought to the mills by boat or rail. The 
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use of large barges of European pattern, manned by natives of India, 
and often towed by small launches, is becoming general on the tidal 
creeks, and the number of Burmese craft in these waters is decreasing. 
Beyond this, the only export trade is the daily supply of the Rangoon 
market with fuel, milk, fruit, vegetables, and a little live-stock, princi¬ 
pally pigs. The greater part of the fuel is brought in logs by boat 
from the tidal forests, but a considerable amount of charcoal is 
manufactured in the Taikkyi township, and comes into Rangoon by 
rail. The principal imports are piece-goods, salt, oil, sugar, hardware, 
oilman’s stores, gunny-bags, rope, and miscellaneous goods. These 
are all obtained from the Rangoon markets, and are retailed in the 
local bazars and shops by Burmese, Chinese, and Indian traders. 

Within the District there are 70 miles of railway, nearly 200 miles 
of metalled roads, and 30 miles of fair-weather cart-roads. Of these 
the Rangoon-Prome trunk road, the Dala-Twante road, and some 
branch roads (in all, 109 miles) are maintained from Provincial funds, 
and the remainder from the District cess fund. The Insein subdivision 
is served by the Rangoon-Prome railway, which runs through it from 
south to north for a distance of 60 miles, and the south-east corner by 
the Rangoon-Mandalay line, which leaves the District 3 miles to the 
north of Togyaungale railway station. The main water-communications 
are the Hlaing river, which runs almost parallel to the railway on the 
west, and has numerous tributaries, the Twante Canal, and the Bawle, 
Panhlaing, and other creeks connecting the Hlaing with the eastern 
mouth of the Irrawaddy. 

Except for the roads from Kyauktan to Syriam and Thabyegan, and 
from Twante to Dala and Kungyangon, the Twante and Kyauktan 
subdivisions depend almost entirely on water carriage. The Twante 
Canal shortens the distance by the Kanaungto creek between Rangoon 
and the To river, and, although shallow, is much used by small 
river steamers and boats, being the quickest route from Rangoon to 
the main stream of the Irrawaddy. A small drainage canal at Kayan, 
in the north of the Kyauktan subdivision, is navigable by boats in the 
rains. The Irrawaddy Flotilla Company has a daily service of steamers 
from Rangoon to Thongwa via Kyauktan, and from Rangoon to 
Twante through the canal. Launches run daily from Rangoon up the 
P^u river to Kamamat, and down the Rangoon river to villages in 
the Kungyangon township. A regular service is maintained on the 
Hlaing, where, in the rains, launches ply as far north as Sanywe in 
1 faaxrawaddy District. A steam ferry plies several times daily between 
Synam and Rangoon, and there are boat ferries on all the chief lines 
of communication. 


The District is divided into three subdivisions: Insein, comprising 
the Taikkyi and Insein townships^ 'Kyauktan, comprising the 
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Kyauktan, Thabyegan, and Thongwa townships; and 'I'wante, 
comprising the Tvvante and Kungyangon town- 
ships. They are under the usual executive officers, Aommistranon. 
assisted-by 799 village headmen (361 of whom have no part in the 
collection of revenue), but there still remain twenty-three of the old 
revenue circles under circle thugyis. Of the headmen, 7 have special 
criminal and 28 civil powers under the Village Act The head-quarters 
are at Rangoon, where the Deputy-Commissioner is assisted by a 
treasury officer and an akimwun (in charge of the revenue). The land 
records staff consists of a superintendent, 8 inspectors, and xo6 sur¬ 
veyors, the District being under supplementary survey. The excise 
staff is under a superintendent, subject to the control of the Deputy- 
Commissioner. The District forms a Public Works division, with 
three subdivisions conterminous with the civil subdivisions. It is 
likewise co-extensive with the Rangoon Forest division. 

Hanthawaddy forms part of the Hanthawaddy Sessions division, and 
sessions cases are tried by the Divisional Judge. The District (civil) 
court is presided over by a whole-time District Judge. One civil 
township judge tries the cases in the three township courts in tlie 
Kyauktan subdivision. The other townships each have a special 
civil township judge. The township judges at Insein, Kyauktan, 
and Twante exercise Small Cause Court jurisdiction within these 
three towns. 

The criminal work is heavy; and two additional magistrates are 
employed, one (regularly) at Insein, and one (occasionally) at 
Kyauktan, to try cases during the open season, when the subdivisional 
and township officers (who ordinarily perform the magisterial work of 
their charges) are on tour. These officers have no territorial juris¬ 
diction proper, but cases are transferred to them for trial by the 
District and subdivisional magistrates. The statistics of crime fluctuate 
year by year. Boat-robberies and dacoities were once very prevalent 
in the delta, but of late years these forms of crime have been less 
common, and housebreaking appears to have taken their place. 
Similarly, cattle-theft, for wffiich Insein was once notorious, is now 
not particularly prevalent, although still far from extinct I'he 
numerous waterways make smuggling easy, and oflences against the 
opium and excise laws show little signs of falling off. 

Numerous territorial changes in Hanthawaddy District make it 
exceedingly difficult to trace the growth of the revenue derived from 
land. The first regular settlement commenced in 1879-80, in what 
is now the Kyauktan subdivision, and was completed in 1884 with the 
settlement of a part of the Insein subdivision; but it was not until 
1895, when the Kyauktan subdivision was transferred to Hantliawuddy, 
that the District as now constituted was formed. Since 1897 the 
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settlement of all three subdivisions has been revised, and the present 
settlements will expire in 1910-1, 

At the time of annexation the principal taxes (excluding customs 
collected at Rangoon) of Rangoon District were capitation, land 
(per yoke of oxen), fisheries, and salt taxes. These imposts were 
continued by the British Government, but at fixed rates per acre for 
land, the old assessment being quite arbitrary. Many grants under the 
liberal waste-land grant rules of 1865 have been made. Thirty-nine 
of these grants in different stages of assessment exist (from the 
minimum rate of 4 annas per acre to the maximum of Rs. i~8 per 
acre when the land becomes permanently settled), covering an area 
of 37,346 acres. The largest of these are a.grant of over 4,000 acres 
in the Twante circle, and the Tawkayan grant of 2,500 acres in the 
Kungyangon township. The Cocos and Preparis Islands are leased 
under special arrangements for the collection of coco-nuts and fibre. 
The highest assessments on first-class rice land are Rs. 4-8 per acre 
in part of the Kungyangon township, Rs. 4-4 in certain portions of 
the Kyauktan subdivision, and Rs. 4 on land to the east of the railway 
in the Insein subdivision. On second-class soil the minimum rate 
is Rs. 1-4. The average assessment for rice land may be taken at 
about Rs. 3-8. Garden land is assessed at from Rs. 1-4 to Rs. 6~o 
an acre. Dani pays Rs. 5 an acre, and betel-vine from Rs. 7-8 to 
Rs. 10. 

Accurate statistics of revenue for the years prior to 1890-1 are not 
available. The following are the figures from 1890-1 onwards, in 
thousands of rupees:— 



1890-1. 

I9OO-I. 

i 903 ‘- 4 - 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue . 

0,82 
14.5 ‘ 

30,12 

39.60 

34,29 

47,88 


The total revenue for 1903-4 includes 4-8 lakhs from capitation tax 
and i‘8 lakhs from fisheries. 

The District cess fund is administered by the Deputy-Commissioner 
for the construction and maintenance of roads and the provision of 
other local needs. It is provided mainly by a levy of 10 per cent, on 
the total land revenue; and in 1903-4 the income was Rs. 4,12,000 
and the expenditure Rs. 4,41,000, mainly devoted to public works 
(Rs. 2,52,000). There are no municipalities. Insein was declared 
a ‘notified area’ in the early part of 1903, and a committee has been 
formed. 

There are three lighthouses in the District—the China Bakir, Eastern 
Grove, and Table Island. The China Bakir is an iron-framed structure, 
standing on the edge of the flats at the end of the China Bakir or 
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To river in i6° 17' N. and 96® ri' E. It was lighted originally in 
1869, and was dismantled and erected in its present position on steel 
piles in 1901. The lighthouse shows a dioptric white light of the first 
order, fixed and flashing. The focal plane of the light is 74 feet above 
water-level. The Eastern Grove lighthouse stands on the east of the 
entrance to the Rangoon river, in 16® 30' N. and 96' 23® E. It shows 
an occulting dioptric white light of the third order, visible at 15 miles 
in clear weather. The focal plane of the light is 93 feet above high- 
water level. The structure is of iron, braced on screw piles. The 
lighthouse was first lighted in 1869 and was altered in 1881. The 
old light was converted into an occulting light and exhibited on 
May 9, 1896. The Table Island lighthouse stands on the summit 
of the south-west end of Table Island, 2 miles from the Great Cocos 
Island, in 14® ii' N. and 93® 21'E. It shows a dioptric fixed white 
light of the first order, visible at 20 miles in clear weather. The focal 
plane of the light is 195 feet above high-water level. The structure 
is a cast-iron circular tower, painted with alternate red and white bands. 
The lighthouse was lighted in 1867. There is a signalling station 
(marked by an obelisk) at Elephant Point, w^est of the entrance to the 
Rangoon river. 

The forts guarding the Rangoon river and some of the submarine 
defences are within the District; they are garrisoned from Rangoon. 
Insein is an important centre of the Burma Railways Volunteer Corps. 

The civil police force consists of 5 inspectors, 66 head constables 
and sergeants, and 426 men, under a District Superintendent, with 
3 Assistant Superintendents stationed at Insein, Kyauktan, and Twante, 
the head-quarters of the three police and judicial subdivisions. There 
are 21 police stations, 9 of which are in the Insein, 5 in the Kyauktan, 
and 7 in the Twante subdivision. Three officers and 187 men of the 
Rangoon military police battalion are attached to the District. 

The Central jail at Insein on the west of the railway is the largest 
prison in Burma, and has accommodation for 2,464 prisoners. It is 
in charge of a Superintendent, who has under him a staff of 2 Hospital 
Assistants, 12 jailors, and 67 warders. The principal jail manufactures 
are cotton-winding, carpentry and carving, cane and bamboo work, 
blanket and coir-making, and blacksmith s work. The articles pro¬ 
duced are supplied to various Government departments, and may be 
purchased by the general public. The average jail population is 
1,810 convicted and 2 t under-trial prisoners. There is a reformatory 
school at Insein, which'was moved there from Paungde in 1896, and 
now has accommodation for 200 boys. There were 82 boys in the 
school on January i, 1904, who were employed in gardening, tin and 
cane-work, weaving, and carpentry. The staff consists of a super¬ 
intendent three schoolmasters, and two trade inspectors. The 
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rciTiovjil of this building is u.n(i6v considorfl-tiorij 3.S it is considered th3.t 
its proximity to the jail is objectionable. 

The standard of education is fairly high. The proportion of literate 
males in 1901 was over 4^ cent., and of females ii per cent., the 
latter being higher than in any other District of the Province. For 
both sexes together the proportion is 32 per cent. In 1903-4 there 
were 3 special, 17 secondary, 397 primary, and 382 elementary 
(private) schools, with 19,749 (16,231 males and 3,518 females), 

as compared with 8,888 in 1890-1 and 19,092 m 1900-1. Higher 
education is largely dependent on the schools in Rangoon. The 
Burman schools show steady improvement, but the Karen seminaries, 
although increasing in numbers, remain of an inferior type. 7'here has 
been a decrease in Tamil and other Indian schools. The only notable 
educational institution is the Government School of Engineering at 
Insein, which was established in 1894 to train Burmans for the Public 
Works department. Several scholarships are tenable in the school, and 
one appointment as overseer and five as sub-overseers in the Public 
Works department are presented annually by Government. There is 
a Survey school at Insein. The total expenditure on education in 
1903-4 was Rs. 59,900, of which Rs. x6,8oo was contributed from 
Provincial funds and Rs. 37,800 from the District cess fund. The 
receipts from fees amounted to Rs. 5,300. 

Hanthawaddy is for medical purposes in charge of the Civil Surgeon, 
Rangoon, and the people of the District for the most part use the 
Rangoon hospital. There are, however, three other hospitals w’ith 53 
beds, in which 900 in-patients and 18,898 out-patients were treated 
in 1903, and 339 operations were performed. The income of the 
hospitals comes mostly from Local funds, w^hich contributed Rs. 7,600 
in 1903, while the railway gave Rs. 3,400 to the Insein hospital. 

Vaccination is nowhere compulsory, and progress has been retarded 
by the popular practice of inoculation. In all 2,830 persons were 
successfully vaccinated in 1903-4, or only 6 per 1,000 of the popu¬ 
lation. 

[Captain M. Lloyd, Rangoo?i District Gazetteer (1868) ; R. G, 
McKerron, Settlement Reports (1900, 1901, and 1902).] 

Hanumangarh. —Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same name 
in the Suratgarh nizdmat of the State of Bikaner, Rajputana, situated 

29° 35' N. and 74° 20' E., on the left bank of the Ghaggar river, 
and on the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway, 144 miles north-east of Bikaner 
city. Population (1901), 1,303. There is a post office, a vernacular 
school attended by 76 boys, and a railway dispensary; but the place 
is famous for its fort. Its old name was Bhatner, ‘ the fortress ’ or 
^ the habitation ’ of the Bhattis, who vrere originally Bhati Rajputs, and 
who after becoming Musalmans were called Bhattis, It was styled 
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Hanumangarh in 1805, because it was captured by the Bikaner Darbar 
in that year on a Tuesday, a day sacred to the monkey^god. Bhatncr 
is frequently mentioned by the Musalman historians; it has been 
identified as the Bhatia captured by Mahmud of Ghazni about 1004, 
but this is doubtful. In 1398 it was taken by TimCir from a Bhati. 
chief named Dul Chand, but appears to have been restored to the 
Bhatis on their giving a girl of their tribe in marriage to the conqueror. 
In 1527 it is said to have been acquired by the Rathor Rajputs, and 
was retaken from them by Kamran, the brother of Humayun, in 1549- 
It was recovered by the Bikaner Raja about 1560, and held for about 
twenty years, when it was seized by the Subahddr of Hissar, The 
possession of the fort seems to have changed hands frequently, till 
in 1805 it was, after a siege of five months, captured by the Bikaner 
Darbar from a Bhatti chief named Zabita Khan. 

[H. M. Elliot, History of India, vols. ii and iii (1869).] 

Hapa.— Petty State in MahI Kantha, Bombay. 

Hapur Tahsll.—South-eastern fahsti of Meerut District, %nilt‘d 
Provinces, comprising the firganas of Hapur, Sarawa, Garhmuktesar, 
and Path, and’lying between 28® 35' and 28° 54' N. and 77® 41' 
and 78° 12' E., with an area of 411 square miles. The population 
rose from 212,047 in 1891 to 243,468 in 1901. There are 292 villages 
and two towns, Hapur (population, 17,796), the tahsll head-quarters, 
and Garhmuktesar (7,616). In 1903-4 the demand for land revenue 
Avas Rs. 4,04,000, and for cesses Rs. 68,000. The density of popu¬ 
lation is low for this District, being only 592 persons per square mile. 
On the east there is a considerable area of khddar land bordering 
on the Ganges, which forms the eastern boundary. Above this lies 
a broad stretch of upland, much of which is intersected by ridges 
of sand ; but irrigation from the Anupshahr branch of the Upper 
Ganges Canal has rendered the cultivation of most of this productive. 
In the east the Kail Nadi runs through high bhnr, and other streams 
flow in narrow deeply cut channels. Many drains have been made 
to carry off the flood-water from above, but the tract is still precarious. 
In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 320 square miles, of which 
112 were irrigated. 

Hapur Town (or Hapar).—Head-quarters of the tahsll oi the same 
name in Meerut District, United Provinces, situated in 28® 43' N. and 
77® 47' E., on the metalled road from Meerut to Bulandshahr, and on 
the Moradabad-Delhi branch of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 
The population rose from i4j 977 in 1891 to 17,796 in 1901. Hindus 
number 10,038 and Musalmans 7,518. The town is said to have been 
called Haripur after Har Dat, the Dor chieftain who founded it late 
in the tenth century; but another derivation is from hdfar, meaning 
'the orchard.’ It formed part of the jdglr of Perron, the French 
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general in the service of the Maratha chief Sindhia. He established 
a system of grants for his disabled veterans, which was maintained 
by the British for many years. In 1805 Ibrahim All, the tahsilddr^ 
defended the place against Amir Khan, the Pindari freebooter. During 
the Mutiny, Walldad Khan of Malagarh threatened Hapur, but was 
obliged to retire by the loyal Jats of Bhatauna. The town is sur¬ 
rounded by several fine groves, and the site in the centre near the 
Jama Masjid, which was built during the reign of Aurangzeb, stands 
high. Around the town are numerous small excavations often full 
of stagnant water, and the largest of these is connected with the 
Chhoiya Nala, a tributary of the Kali Nadi (East), which drains most 
of the town. The drainage system has been greatly improved of late 
years. The principal public offices are the tahslU^ a dispensary, and 
an Anglo-vernacular school. The Church Missionary Society and the 
American Methodist Mission have branches here. Hapur was con¬ 
stituted a municipality in 1872. During the ten years ending 1901 the 
income and expenditure averaged Rs. 17,000. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 25,000, chiefly derived from octroi (Rs. 17,000); and the 
expenditure was Rs. 22,000. There is considerable local trade in 
sugar,‘grain, cotton, bamboos, and brass vessels. Two steam cotton- 
gins employ 263 hands. In 1904 there were ii schools with 408 
pupils. 


Haraiya. —South-western tahsil of BastI District, United Provinces, 
comprising the parganas of Amorha, Nagar (West), and Bast! (West), 
and lying along the Gogra, between 26° 36' and 27° N. and 82® 13' and 
43 "" with an area of 478 square miles. Population fell from 
351,609 in 1891 to 333,801 in 1901, this being the only tahsil in the 
District which showed a decrease. There are 1,461 villages, but no 
town. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,84,000, and 
for cesses Rs. 73 jOoo. The density of population, 698 persons per square 
mile, is above the District average. The tahsil lies in the upland area 
above the Gogra, and is crossed by the Kuwana and several smaller 


streams. The area under cultivation in 1903-4 was 338 square miles, 
€ 4 “ which 211 were irrigated. Wells supply three-fourths of the irrigated 
area, and tanks and swamps most of the remainder. 

Kteraoti and Tonk Agency.—A Political Charge in Rajputana, 
comprising the States of Bflndi and Tonk and the chiefship of 
Shahpura, lying mostly in the south-east of Rajputana. The head- 
quartem of the Political Agent are ordinarily at Deoli, a cantonment in 
the Bnhsh Bistnct <rf Ajmer. The term ‘ Haraoti ’ means the country 
IS® (a sept of the great Chauhan clan), or, in other 

f Bondi and Kotah. In former times, both 

PoKriii 'if-officer, who was styled 

gen o Haraoti, but a separate Agent was appointed at 
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Kotah in 1876. The Tonk State consists of six scattered districts, 
three in Rajputana and three in Central India; the latter are to some 
extent under the political charge of certain officers of the Central India 
Agency. {^See Chhabra, Pirawa, and Sironj.) The population of the 
Haraoti and Tonk Agency has varied from 644,480 in 1881 and 
739,390 in 1891 to 487,104 in 1901, the decrease of 34 per cent, 
during the last decade being due chiefly to the famine of 1899-1900 
and the severe type of malarial fever which followed it. The total 
area is 5,178 square miles, and the density of population is 94 persons 
per square mile, as compared with 76 for Rajputana as a whole. 
In point of size the Agency ranks sixth, and as regards population, 
last among the political divisions of Rajputana. In 1901 Hindus 
formed 86 per cent, and Musalmans 10 per cent, of the total popu¬ 
lation. Particulars for the States and the chiefship in the Agency arc 
given below:— 


Stale. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Population, 

1901. 

Normal land re¬ 
venue {khatm\ 
in thousands 
of rupees. 

Bundi . 

2,220 

171,227 

3,Co 

Tonk (Rajputana) . 
Tonk(Central India) 

1,114 

^j 439 

143,330 

129,871 

1 7,00 

1 Shahpnra 

405 

42,676 

1,70 

Total 

5.178 

487,104 

I 2,30 


There are altogether 2,238 villages and 8 towns; but with the exception 
of Tonk (38,759) and Bundi (19,313), the latter are very small 

Harappa.—Ancient town in the District and tahsil of Montgomery, 
Punjab, situated in 30° 38' N. and 72° 52' E., on the North-Western 
Railway. Population (1901), 1,030. It is identified by Cunningham 
as the town of the Malli, mentioned in Arrian as that into whicli a 
great body of Indians fled for safety, and against which Perdiccas was 
sent with Alexander’s cavalry. The ruins extend over an area three 
miles in circumference, covered with fragments of large bricks. The 
principal remains occupy a mound forming an irregular square, with 
sides about half a mile in length. On the western .side, where the 
mass of ruins lies, the mound rises to a height of 60 feet, and cnclo.scs 
solid walls built of huge bricks, apparently belonging to some extensive 
building. Coins of early date have been picked up amongst the d<Sbris. 
Tradition assigns the foundation of the ancient city to an eponymous 
Raja Harappa. The place is now a village of no importance, but was 
once the head-quarters of a tahstL 

Harchoka. —Village in the Chang Bhakar State, Central Provinces, 
situated in 23® 52' N. and 81® 43' E., on the Muwahi river close 
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to the northern boundary of the State. The remains of extensive rock 
excavations, supposed to be temples and monasteries, were discovered 
here in 1870-1; they appear to be the work of a more civilized race 
than the present inhabitants of the State. 

Harda TahsiL— Western tahsll of Hoshangabad District, Central 
Provinces, lying between 21° 53' and 22° 35' N. and 76® 47' and 
77° 31' K, with an area, in 1901, of 1,483 square miles. The popula¬ 
tion in that year was 131,438, compared with 143,839 1891. In 

1904, 38 villages and the Kalibhit tract of ‘reserved’ forest were 
transferred to Nimar, and the revised totals of area and population are 
1,139 square miles and 128,858 persons. The density is 113 persons 
per square mile. The taksil contains one to\m, Harda (population, 
16,300), the head-quarters; and 400 inhabited villages. Excluding 279 
square miles of Government forest, 78 per cent, of the available area 
is occupied for cultivation. The cultivated area in 1903-4 was 521 
square miles. The demand for land revenue in the same year was 
Rs. 2,28,000, and for cesses Rs. 22,000. The northern portion of the 
Msi/ consists of a level plain fully cultivated, with black soil of great 
depth and fertility. In the west there are some low hills, while to the 
south the Satpura range runs through the ta/isil. The small Feudatory 
State of Makrai lies in the centre. 

Harda Town.—Head-quarters of the ta/isl/ of the same name, 
Hoshangabad District, Central Provinces, situated in 22® 21' N. and 
77® 6 ^ E., on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 417 miles from 
Bombay. Population (1901), 16,300. Harda is the tenth town in the 
Province in size. It is comparatively modern, Handia, an old Muham¬ 
madan town, 12 miles distant, having formerly been the principal place 
in this part of the valley. It was constituted a municipality in 1869. 
The municipal receipts during the decade ending 1901 averaged 
Rs. 36,000. In 1903-4 they amounted to Rs. 66,000, of which Rs. 
50,000 was derived from octroi. The town is supplied with water 
from the Anjan river, a mile and a half distant, but the works are 
at present incomplete. Infiltration and pumping wells were sunk in 
the river in 1896; but owing to the famine in that year, the Govern¬ 
ment loan which the municipality required for their completion could 
not be allotted. In 1900, when there was a scarcity of water, a small 
pump WB.S set up in the infiltration well, and water was conveyed to 
some stand-pipes in the southern end of the town, and subsequently 
to the bathing gMt The total expenditure on the works has been 
Rs. 52,000. Harda is an important commercial centre for the export 
of grain. Four cotton-ginning factories, three of which also contain 
presses, have been opened since 1899. Their combined capital is 3*15 
lakhs, and in 1904 they cleaned and pressed cotton to the value of 
Rs. 56,000. 1 he town also contains railway workshops. Local handi- 
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crafts include the manufacture of brass vessels and of thic'k cloths for 
the tops of carts, and the preparation and stuffing of skins. There 
is a printing press with English and Hindi type. A subdivisional 
officer for the two tahsih of Harda and Seoni-Malwa is stationed here. 
The Foreign Christian Missionary Society supports, with the assistance 
of Government grants, a high school with 21 pupils, and an English 
middle school. There are three dispensaries, two of which are main¬ 
tained by the railway company and the mission. 

Hardoi District. —Western District of the Lucknow Division, 
United Provinces, lying between 26° 53'and 27® 47'N. and 79® 41' 
and 80® 49' E., with an area of 2,331 square miles. It is bounded on 
the north by Shahjahanpur and Kherl; on the east by the (lumti river, 
which separates it from Sitapur; on the south by Lucknow and IJnao ; 
and on the west by ('awnpore and F'arrukhabad, the Ganges forming 
part of the boundary. Hardoi is a level plain, with 
unimportant elevations and depressions. Along the 
Ganges in the south-west is found a strip of damp 
alluvial ground, while the rest of the District lies in the uplands, 
which contain sandy hillocks and ridges both on the east and west, 
and sink a little tow'ards the centre. The chief tributary of the Ganges 
is the Ramganga, a large river with a very variable channel, which 
traverses the west of the District and is joined near its continence 
with the Ganges by the Garr 5 . Through the central depression flows 
the Sai, while the Gumti forms the eastern boundary, its banks being 
marked by rolling hills and undulating plains of sandy composition, 
and by small ravines. In the central depression are found many y 7 ///v 
or swamps, the largest of which is the Dahar Lakk near Scliidf.; and 
the same tract contains broad stretches of barren usixr land. 

The District exposes nothing but alluvium, iti which kankar or 
calcareous limestone is found. The Ttsar or l)arren land is oftcMi 
covered with saline efflorescences. 


Physical 

aspects. 


Hardoi still contains a large area of jungle and uncultivated land; 
but the former is chiefly composed of dhak {Btitca fromiosa), and the 
only vegetation on the sandhills is a tall grass, whose large waving 
white^ plumes form a graceful feature in the landscape. Idg-trec^s, 
especially the banyan, and bamboos arc numerous; but groves of 
mangoes are not so common as in the neighbouring 1 )istricts, though 
their area is increasing. 

A\olves are found near the Gumti, and m/gai haunt a few jungles. 
The antelope is still common in most parts. Jackals and hares are 
very abundant. The District is rich in wild-fowl, and fisli are caught 
m all the larger rivers and tanks. 

The District is generally healthy, and its climate is cooler and drier 
than the greater part of the rest of Oudh. The average mean monthly 
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temperature ranges from about 50° in January to 95° in June, while 
the maximum seldom rises above 105° in the shade. 

Rain is equally distributed in all parts, the average annual fall being 
about 32 inches. Large variations from year to year are, however, 
common. Thus, in 1867 the rainfall amounted to 67 inches, and in 
1896 to only 17 inches. 

The early traditions of this District are connected both with the 
IMahabharata and the Rama5^ana. During the Buddhist and early 
Hindu period its history is a blank. According to 
History. popular legend, the Rajputs and early Muhammadan 
settlers found the District inhabited by Thatheras. It is, however, 
probable that these were not the brass and copper workers who are 
now called by this name, but that the word has been altered by 
a false et}^mology. A general in the army of Mahmud of Ghazni is 
said to have raided the District in 1019, after the fall of Kanauj, and 
many traditions are current about the passage of Saiyid Salar a few 
years later. Muhammadan rule did not, however, commence till the 
reign of Altamsh, when the whole District was acquired. In the 
fifteenth century Hardol passed under the new kingdom of Jaunpur; 
and owing to its situation near the fords leading to the great city of 
Kanauj it formed the scene of many sanguinary battles during the 
next 150 years. It was here that the Shark! kings of Jaunpur mustered 
their forces and bade defiance to the Lodi sovereigns of Delhi. After 
their defeat at PMpat in 1526 the Afghan nobles still held Kanauj 
and the country north-east of the Ganges. Babar and his son and 
successor, Humayun, drove out the Afghans for a time; but when 
Humayun had suffered defeat at Chausa in 1539, his own brother 
turned against him and seized Bilgram. In the following year Sher 
Shah marched through the District and encamped opposite Kanauj, 
which was occupied by Humayun. The emperor crossed the river, 
but his defeat entailed the downfall of Mughal rule for the time. 
The Afghans were finally subdued early in the reign of Akbar, who 
included the District in the sarhdrs of Khairabad and Lucknow, and 
little is known of it till the break-up of the Mughal empire. Hardoi 
formed part of the territory of the Nawabs of Oudh, and from its 
position was the border-land between Shuja-ud-daula and the Rohillas. 
From 1773 a brigade of British troops was stationed close to Bilgram 
for a few years, till its transfer to Cawnpore. In later times Hardoi 
was one of the most lawless tracts in the whole of Oudh, and Sleeman 
described the talukdars in 1849 ^.s openly defiant of the king’s officers. 
At annexation in 1856 a District was formed with head-quarters at 
Mallanwan. 

A year later the Mutiny broke out and the country was plunged 
into anarchy, A column of 400 sepoys, who had been dispatched 
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from Lucknow, broke into rebellion early in June, when the Ganges 
was reached. The troops at Mallanwan also mutinied and seized the 
treasury, but the District officials escaped to Lucknow. All the taluk- 
ddrSi with the exception of the Raja of KatiySri, and the people 
generally joined in the rebellion and sent levies to Lucknow. In 
April, 1858, after the fall of the capital, General Walpole marched 
through, fighting two engagements ; but it was not till near the close 
of the year that the rebels were finally reduced. I'he head-quarters of 
the District were then moved to Hardoi. 

Many ancient mounds, which are locally ascribed to the Thatheras, 
may contain relics of Buddhist and early Hindu periods, but they still 
await exploration. The chief Muhammadan remains are at Bilgram, 
Mallanwan, Pihani, and SandL 

The District contains 10 towns and 1,888 villages. Population 
increased between 1869 and 1891, but decreased slightly in the next 
decade. At the four enumerations the numbers were : 

(1869) 931,377, (1881) 987,630, (1891) i,ri3,2ii, Population, 
and (1901) 1,092,834. There are four taMIs — Hardoi, Shahahad, 
Bilgram, and SandIla —each named from its head-quarters. 'J’lie 
principal towns are the municipalities of Shahahad, SandTi-a, and 
Hardoi, the District head-quarters, and the ‘notified areas’ ofSANiti 
and Pihani. The following table gives the chief statistics of population 
in 1901:— 
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Hardoi 

Shahahad . 
Bilgram 

Sandila 

542 

50 

55 « 

2 

4 
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470 

518 

485 

415 
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293,948 

206,195 
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District total 

*.3.31 

10 

1,888 

1,092,834 

469 

- I.s 

19,981 


bout 89 per cent, of the population are Hindus and nearly 
II per cent. Musalmans. The density of population is low for Oudh. 
iJetween 1891 and 1901 large areas in Hardoi suffered from flood.s 
and later from drought. Western Hindi is spoken by the entire 
population, the Kanaujia dialect being the commonest. 

The most numerous Hindu castes are Chamars (tanners and 
cu ivators), 171,000; Brahmans, 115,000; Pasis (toddy-drawers and 
ulrivators), 89,000; Ahirs (graziers and cultivators), 80,000; Thakurs 
riL Kachhis (market-gardeners), 45.00°; and Gada- 

(s epherds), 41,000. The Arakhs, who are akin to the I’asls 
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and number 24,000, are not found elsewhere in such large numbers. 
Among Muhammadans are Pathans, 19,000; Shaikhs, 15,000; and 
Julahas (weavers), 13,000. Agriculture supports 74 per cent, of the 
total population, and general labour nearly 6 per cent. Rajputs hold 
nearly two-thirds of the land. 

In 1901 there were 485 native Christians, of whom 437 were 
Methodists. The American Methodist Mission commenced work in 
1869 and has six churches, thirty-three day-schools, a training school, 
and an orphanage. 

Hardoi is liable to considerable fluctuations in prosperity, owing 
to poverty of soil in some parts, liability to floods in others, and 
a deficiency of irrigation. A tract of high sandy 
Agriculture. along the eastern border near the Gumti, 

in which cultivation is much scattered and the best crops can be 
grown only near village sites. The central tract is more fertile, but 
even this is interrupted by barren stretches of mar and by swamps, 
while bhnr reappears along the Sai. West of the central area of loam 
and clay rises a considerable ridge of sandy soil, which broadens out 
into a wide tract near the north. Throughout the District the bhitr 
is precarious, as it suffers both from drought and from floods, and 
to produce good crops requires a particular distribution of the 
rainfall. The inferior character of much of the soil is clearly shown 
by the large area producing barley, bajra^ and gram. In the Ganges 
valley, and to a smaller extent in the valleys of the other rivers, an 
area of rich alluvial soil is found, which is, however, liable to floods. 

The tenures of Hardoi are those common to Oudh. Talukdars own 
alx)ut 24 per cent, of the total area, about 5 per cent, being sub-settled. 
More than half is held on patiiddri tenure. The main agricultural 
statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, in square miles:— 


Tah,%U, 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

wa.ste. 

Hardoi. 

635 

432 

143 

110 

Shahabad * . 

542 

365 

69 

106 

Bilgram . . ! 

596 

40J 

92 

8r 

San dll a. 

558 

338 

116 . 

86 

Total 


1.53? 

420 

383 


* Figures for iyoi-2. 


Wheat is the crop most largely grown, covering 470 square miles or 
31 per cent of the total area. The remaining food-crops of importance 
are: barley (273), bajra (230), gram (195), arhar (153), and pulses 
(i 14); while rice, and maize are grown to a smaller extent. 

Poppy is the chief non-food crop (32 square miles). Sugar-cane and 
cotton are not much cultivated. 
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The area under the plough is increasing, but is liable to great fluctua¬ 
tions owing to vicissitudes of season. It amounted to 1,320 square 
miles in 1864, and rose to an average of 1,448 square miles during the 
good years 1886-90, but fell to 1,415 in 1894. By 1903-4 it had 
risen to 1,537 square miles. An enormous increase has taken place in 
the area bearing two crops in a year, which also varies considerably. The 
increase is attended by a distinct improvement in the staples, especially 
since the famine of 1896-7. Thus the area under wheat, maize, sugar¬ 
cane, poppy, and garden produce is gaining at the expense of inferior 
crops. A special officer of the Irrigation department has recently been 
■posted to HardoT, to inquire into the possibility of improving the 
drainage of the District. Large advances have been made under the 
Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts, amounting during 
the ten years ending 1901 to a total of 5*5 lakhs, of which 2-3 lakhs 
was lent in the famine year, 1896-7. In the next four years the loans 
averaged only Rs. 2,400. A few small co-operative credit societies have 
been opened and two or three are flourishing. 

The cattle are rather better than those of southern Oudh, but the 
area available for grazing is decreasing. The Bangar breed has some 
reputation for hardiness and activity. Ponies are unusually plentiful, 
but are of a poor stamp and are chiefly used as pack-animals. A stal¬ 
lion has been kept in the District since 1893, and another was tried for 
some years, but horse-breeding has not become popular. Sheep and 
goats are very largely reared, the former for wool and the latter for 
their flesh, milk, and manure. 

Only 420 square miles were irrigated in 1903-4. Wells supplied 
203 square miles, tanks or j^i/s 191, and other sources 26. The sandy 
bhur is not suitable for the construction of wells, but they can be made 
elsewhere, and large numbers of temporary wells are dug annually. 
During the recent famine about 20,000 such wells were made in a few 
weeks with the help of loans advanced by Government. Water is 
usually raised from wells in a leathern bucket by bullocks, but the 
buckets are also worked by relays of men. Where the water is near 
the surface the dhenkU or lever is used, and irrigation from tanks or 
jhils is effected by the swing-basket The small streams are used for 
irrigation to a larger extent than elsewhere in Oudh, but the Sai is the 
only considerable river from which a supply is obtained. A scheme 
has frequently been discussed to construct a canal from the S^rdfl, but 
the project has been abandoned. Part of the cutting made by the 
kings of Oudh early in the nineteenth century to connect the Ganges 
and Gunitl is still visible in the south-w^est of the District, but has never 
been used for irrigation. 

Ka^ikar or nodular limestone is found in most parts of the District, 
and is used for metalling roads and for making lime. Saltpetre is 
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extracted from saline efflorescences at several places, the largest 
factories being at Hardol town. 

The manufactures are not important. Cotton cloth is woven in 
a few towns and villages, but there is little demand for the finer 
products of the loom, which once had some repu- 
Tradeand tation. The curtains and tablecloths made at 
Sandila are, however, of artistic merit. Blankets, 
sacking, rope, string, and nets are also turned out. Vessels of brass 
and bell-metal are made at Mallanwan, and silver rings at Gopamau. 
Carpentry is of some importance at Hardoi town, and a little wood¬ 
carving is produced in several places. 

The District exports grain, raw sugar, tobacco, hides, cattle, and salt¬ 
petre, and imports piece-goods, metals, salt, cotton, and refined sugar. 
Grain is exported to Calcutta and Bombay, and sugar to Central India. 
A good deal of sugar and even sugar-cane is sent from the north of the 
District to the Rosa factory near Shahjahanpur. Hardoi town is the 
chief mart, while Sandila, Madhoganj, and Sandl are increasing in 
importance. Several of the old trade centres have suffered from the 
changes made in trade routes by the alignment of the railway. 

The main line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway traverses the 
District from south-east to north-west. A branch from Balamau leads 
to Rudamau and Madhoganj, and the construction of other branches is 
contemplated. The improvement of roads was long delayed in Hardoi; 
but the District now contains 634 miles of road, of which 92 are 
metalled. The latter are maintained by the Public Works department, 
but the cost of all but 4 miles is charged to Local funds. Avenues 
of trees are maintained on 179 miles. The chief metalled roads are 
feeders to the railway. Shahabad, Sandl, and Mallanwto lie on the old 
road from Delhi to Benares north of the Ganges. 

From the physical characteristics of its soil, the District is liable to 
suffer considerably from irregularities in the rainfall. Between 1868 
Famine alternate floods and droughts had so 

* affected the agricultural prosperity that the settle¬ 
ment w^as revised. The failure of the rains in 1877 caused general 
distress, especially among the labouring classes, and small relief works 
were opened in January, 1878. In 1893 and 1894 much damage was 
done by excessive rain, which threw large areas out of cultivation. The 
following year was marked by an uneven and scanty distribution of the 
monsoon, and there was acute distress as early as November, 1895. 
Test works were opened early in 1896, and famine conditions were 
established by June. The rains failed, and the District experienced 
the worst famine recorded. By May, 1897, more than 113,000 persons 
were employed on relief works. The revenue demand was suspended 
to the extent of 8*7 lakhs, and 5*8 lakhs was subsequently remitted. 
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Since the famine the District has recovered rapidly, and in 1901 it was 
noted that unskilled labour was difficult to obtain. 

The Deputy-Commissioner is usually assisted by a member of the 
Indian Civil Service (when available), and by four ^tomistration. 
Deputy-Collectors recruited m India. Iwo officers 
of the Opium department are stationed in the District, and a tahsllddr 
is in charge of each tahsiL 

Civil work is disposed of by two Munsifs and a Subordinate Judge 
subordinate to the Judge of Hardoi, who is also Civil and Sessions 
Judge for Unao. Hardoi is not remarkable for any particular form 
of crime, though murders were formerly frequent. Dacoity of a pro¬ 
fessional type is prevalent at intervals. Wandering tribes, especially 
Haburas, are responsible for many offences against property; and the 
District is the home of about 100 families of Barwars, who commit 
their depredations at a distance. 

Under the Nawab’s government the revenue demand of the District 
was 14*6 lakhs, and this was taken as the basis of the summary settle¬ 
ment made at annexation in X856. After the Mutiny a second 
summary settlement was made, the demand amounting to 10*2 lakhs 
with cesses. A survey and regular settlement followed between i860 
and 1871, which involved the determination of a vast number of suits 
for rights in land. The assessment was based partly on e.stimates 
of the agricultural produce, and partly on assumed rent-rates derived 
from personal inquiries. The revenue so fixed amounted to 14-3 lakhs ; 
but before the settlement had been confirmed a series of bad yeans 
occurred, and a revision took place in 1874 by which the demand was 
reduced to 13*3 lakhs. The next settlement was made between 1892 
and 1896, and was primarily based on the recorded rents. The pro¬ 
posed demand was i6-i lakhs; but owing to the succession of bad 
seasons during and after the assessment it was decided to make a com¬ 
plete revision, which accordingly took place between 1900 and 1902, 
and the demand was reduced by Rs. 48,000. The revenue in 1903-4 
amounted to 15-8 lakhs, with an incidence of R. i per acre, varying 
from R. 0*7 to Rs. 1*5 in different parganas. 

Collections on account of land revenue and revenue from all sources 
have been, in thousands of rupees ;— 



! 

i88o-r. 

1890-1. 

' 

1900-1. i 

1903-4. 

Laud revenue . 

'3.39 

13.49 

14.83 

15.81 

Total revenue . 

16,37 

18,03 

20,30 ! 

1 

22,63 


Ihree towns are administered as municipalities and two as ‘notified 
areas/while four more are under the provisions of Act XX of 1856. 
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Local affairs beyond the limits of these are managed by the 13 istrict 
board, which in 1903-4 had an income of Rs. 90,000, chiefly derived 
from rates. The expenditure in the same y^r amounted to r-a lakhs, 
includii^ Rs. 56,000 spent on roads and buildings. 

The District Superintendent of police has under him a force of 
3 inspectors, 95 subordinate officers, and 336 constables, distributed 
in 13 police stations \ and there are also 183 municipal and town police, 
and 2,370 rural police. The District jail contained a daily average of 
321 prisoners in 1903. 

Few Districts in the United Provinces are so backward as Hardoi 
in regard to education. In 1901 only r*8 per cent, of the population 
(3-3 males and o-i females) could read and write. The number of 
public schools fell from 153 in i88o~i to 138 in 1900-1, but the 
number of pupils increased from 5,108 to 5,886. In 1903-4 there 
were 160 such schools with 7,376 pupils, of whom 253 were girls, 
besides 106 private schools with 1,551 pupils. Only 1,879 of the total 
number of scholars were above the primary stage. Four schools were 
under the management of Government and 159 under the District 
or municipal boards. Out of a total expenditure on education of 
Rs. 45,000, Local funds provided Rs. 36,000, and fees Rs. 7,000. 

There are 7 hospitals and dispensaries, with accommodation for 
84 in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases treated was 52,000, 
including 853 in-patients, and 2,297 operations were performed. 
The expenditure amounted to Rs. 10,000, chiefly met from Local 
funds. 

About 51,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in 1903-4, 
representing the high proportion of 46 per 1,000 of population. 
Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipalities. 

[H. R. Nevill, District Gazetteer^ 1904.] 

Hardoi Tahsil.—Head-quarters tahsll of Hardoi District, United 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of Bangar, Gopamau, Sarah (South), 
Bawan, and Barwan, and lying between 27° 9' and 27° 39' N. and 
79° 50' and 80® 28' E., with an area of 635 square miles. Population 
fell from 306,071 in 1891 to 282,158 in 1901, the rate of decrease 
being the highest in the District. There are 470 villages and two 
towns: Hardoi (population, 12,174), the District and tahsll head¬ 
quarters, and Gopamau (5,656). The demand for land revenue in 
1903-4 was Rs, 3,99,000, and for cesses Rs. 68,000. The density of 
population, 444 persons per square mile, is below the District average. 
The tahsll is bounded on the east by the Gumti. It is also crossed 
by the Sai, and the western portion extends beyond the Garra. It 
therefore includes a great variety of soils, ranging from the sandy bhur 
near the Gumti across the central uplands to the alluvial soil near the 
RtogangS, In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 432 square 
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miles, of which 143 were irrigated. Wells supply Ivvo-thircls of the 
irrigated area, and tanks or jhils most of the remainder. 

Hardoi Town. —Head-quarters of the District of the same name, 
United Provinces, situated in 27° 23' N. and 80® 7' E., on the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway. Population (1901), 12,174. The native 
town consists of two parts: Old Hardoi, a village standing on an 
ancient mound; and the new town which has sprung up since the 
head-quarters of the District were moved here after the Mutiny. The 
public buildings include, besides the usual courts, male and female 
dispensaries, and a fine hall containing the municipal and District 
board offices, a public library, and a club. The American Methodist 
Mission has its head-quarters here and supports an orphanage. Plardoi 
has been a municipality since 1871. During the ten years ending tejot 
the income and expenditure averaged Rs. 14,500. In r903“-4 the 
income was Rs. 20,000, chiefly from a tax on professions and trades 
(Rs. 7,000) and from rents and market dues (Rs. 7,000); and the 
expenditure was Rs. 24,000. Hardoi is the centre of an export trade 
in grain, and is also celebrated for woodwork. Two Jarge saltpetre 
factories have an annual output valued at about half a lakh. There 
are four schools for boys and two for girls, with a total of 450 pupils. 

Harduaganj. —Town in the District and /a/isU of Aligarh, United 
Provinces, situated in 27^ 56'' N. and 78® 12'' E., 6 miles east of Aligarh 
town. Population (1901), 6,619. Tradition assigns the foundation to 
Har Deva and Balarama, brothers of Krishna; but no ancient remains 
have been found. The Chauhan Rajputs say they settled here when 
Delhi was taken by the Musalmans. In the eighteenth century Sdbit 
Khan improved the town considerably. There is a good bazar, lined 
with brick-built shops; and the town contains a police station, post 
office, and school. It was formerly a municipality, but is now ad¬ 
ministered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of Rs. 1,450. The 
chief imports are salt, timber, and bamboos, and the chief exports 
cotton and grain. A cotton-gin has been set up which employed 
106 hands in 1903. The primary school has 90 pupils, and there are 
two girls’ schools with 29 pupils. 

Hardwar.—Ancient town and place of pilgrimage in Sahriranpur 
District, United Provinces, situated in 29® 58' N. and yS'’ xo' E. Till 
1900 it was the terminus of a branch of the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway opened in 1886, but it is now connected by rail also with 
Dehra. The pilgrim route to the shrines of Kumaun passes through 
it. The population fluctuates considerably according to the number 
of pilgrims visiting it, and has been: (1872) 21,555, (1881) 28,106, 
(1891) 29,125, and (1901) 25,597. Of the total, population in 1901, 
Hindus numbered 18,209 Musalmans 7,119. 

The place has borne several names. According to tradition it was 
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named Kapila after the sage of that name, who is said to have lived 
here. In the seventh century Hiuen Tsiang described a town named 
Mo-yu-lo, which was probably Mayura or Mayapur, a suburb south of 
Hard war. The Chinese pilgrim also mentions that there was a Brah- 
manical temple north of Mo-yu-lo which the Hindus called ' the gate 
of the Ganges/ and this name Gangadwara is regularly used by the 
Muhammadan historians for Hardwar. The meaning of the present 
name is disputed. Worshippers of Siva derive it from Kara, a name 
of Siva, while the Vaishnavas claim that the correct origin is from Hari, 
a name of Vishnu. Abul Fazl, in the reign of Akbar, refers to Maya, 
known as Harldwara, and Tom Coryat, who visited the place in 
Jahangir’s reign, called it ‘ Hari-dwara, the capital of Siva.’ 

The town is beautifully situated on the right bank of the Ganges, 
at the foot of the Siwaliks, close by the gorge through which the river 
debouches on the plains. On the opposite shore rises the hill of 
Chandl Pahar, whose summit is crowned by a temple. The Ganges 
here divides into many shallow channels, with wooded islands between. 
One channel commences about 2 miles above Hardwar, and flows past 
the main town and its suburbs, Mayapur and Kankhal, rejoining the 
parent river a little below the last-mentioned place. The head-works 
of the Upper Ganges Canal are situated on this branch, between 
Mayapur and Kankhal. The town has grown considerably since the 
early part of the nineteenth century. At the present day the great 
object of attraction is the bathing ghat^ called Hari-ka-charan or Hari- 
ki-pairl (‘Vishnu’s footprint’), with the adjoining temple of Ganga¬ 
dwara. A stone on the wall of the ghat bears the footmark, which is 
an object of special reverence. Pilgrims struggle to be the first to 
plunge into the pool on great occasions, and stringent police regulations 
are required to prevent the crowd from trampling one another to death. 
In 1819, 430 persons, including some sepoys on guard, lost their lives 
in this manner, and the ghat was enlarged. The great assemblage of 
pilgrims is held annually on the first day of the month of Baisakh, the 
commencement of the Hindu solar year, when the sun enters Aries. 
Every twelfth year the planet Jupiter is in the sign Aquarius (Kumbh) 
at this time, and the occasion is considered one of special sanctity, 
the fair being called the Kumbh mela. In 1796 the attendance was 
estimated at 2-| millions, and in 1808 at 2 millions. These were 
probably exaggerations, as the number at ordinary fairs was later found 
to be only about 100,000, and at the Kumbh mela about 300,000. In 
1892 the fair was broken up on account of an outbreak of cholera, and 
the vast concourse of people sent off by rail before the great bathing 
day, Ihe result of this action was the formation of the Hardwar 
Improvement Society, supported by contributions from Hindus all over 
India, which has introduced various sanitary reforms. The bottom 
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of the pool has been paved, and the current of the Ganges directed 
so as to secure a constant strong flow of water, while an iron railing 
has been erected to prevent bathers from being carried away. Another 
sacred pool, called Bhimgoda, has been enlarged and paved, and water 
is now supplied from the Ganges. The society also furnished part of 
the funds required to bridge a torrent-bed lying between the station 
and the town. Plague broke out in 1897, but was quickly suppressed. 
A few more cases took place in 1898, and the measures adopted to 
prevent the spread led to a riot. The numbers at the fair have 
decreased considerably since plague appeared. The total at any 
one time is also affected by the fact that pilgrims now visit HardwSr 
throughout the year, instead of only on the fixed days. On the great 
bathing day at the Kumbh mela of 1903 about 400,000 persons were 
present. Cholera, however, broke out; and although the cases at 
Hardwar were few, the disease was carried by the |)ilgrims into the hill 
tracts leading to the Himalayan shrines. In early days riots and bloody 
fights were of common occurrence amid the excited throng. In 1760, 
on the great bathing day, the rival mobs of gosaim and batragis had 
a long battle, in which 1,800 are said to have perished. In 1795 the 
Sikh pilgrims slew 500 of the gosaim, Timur plundered and massacred 
a great concourse of pilgrims here shortly after seizing Delhi in 1398. 
In 1894 it was anticipated that the flood caused by the Gohna I.<akk 
would damage the town and head-works of the canal; but the river 
rose only 12 feet, and the damage was not excessive. 'Phe trade of 
the town is confined to supplying the wants of the pilgrims and to the 
through traffic with Dehra. Branches of the American Methodist 
Mission are maintained at Jwfilapur and Kankhal. The Hardwfir 
Union municipality was constituted in 1868, and includes the two 
villages of Mayapur and Kankhal. The income and expenditure from 
1892 to 1901 averaged about Rs. 43,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 91,000, of which Rs. 31,000 was derived from octroi, Rs. 20,000 
from a loan, and Rs. 33,000 from the pilgrim tax. The expenditure 
was 1-2 lakhs; chiefly on the fair, Rs. 84,000. 

Hareshwar. —Village in Janjira State, Bombay. See Dkvoakh. 

Hariana.— A tract of country in the Punjab, lying between 28'^ 30^ 
and 30° N. and 75° 45' and 76® 30' E., chiefly in the eastern half of 
Hissar District, but also comprising part of Rohtak District and of the 
States of Jmd and Patiala. It is in shape an irregular oval, with its long 
axis lying north-west and south-east. On the north-west it is bounded 
by the Ghaggar valley; on the west, south-west, and south by the Bagfir 
and Dhundauti, or sandy tracts which are the continuation of the 
Bikaner desert; on the east by the Jumna riverain; and on the north¬ 
east by the Nardak country, from which it is divided by a line roughly 
coinciding with the alignment of the Southern Punjab Railway. The 
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name of Hariana is most probably derived from hari (‘green’), and is 
reminiscent of a time when this was a rich and fertile tract. Archaeo¬ 
logical remains show that the country watered by the Saraswati was once 
the scene of a flourishing Hindu civilization; and the records of Timur’s 
invasion mention the sugar-cane jungles of Tohana, a proof that at any 
rate the valley of the Ghaggar was at that time of high fertility, though 
the country near Hissar seems already to have been dry and arid. The 
chief events in the history of the tract will be found in the article on 
Hissar District. , At the end of the eighteenth century Hariana was 
a veritable no-man’s-land, acknowledging no master and tempting none. 
Lying at the point w,here the three powers, Sikh, Bhatti, and Maratha, 
met, it covered an area of nearly 3,000 square miles of depopulated 
country. Its thousand towns and villages had once produced a revenue 
of 14 lakhs, but now yielded less than 3 lakhs. The tract thus lay open 
to attack; and in 1797-8 the adventurer George Thomas, who held the 
fief of Jhajjar from the Marathas, took part of Kanhari and overran 
Hariana as far as the Ghaggar. At Hansi, which he found a desert, he 
established his capital, with a mint and arsenal. He next planned the 
conquest of the Punjab to the Indus, and actually advanced as far as the 
Sutlej. His successes appeared to have firmly established his power, 
and he built Georgegarh or Jahazgarh; but in 1801 he succumbed after 
a heroic struggle to the overwhelming power of Perron, De Boigne’s 
successor in Sindhia’s service. After the capture of Hansi by Bourquin, 
Hariana passed for a short time into the hands of the Marathas, and in 
1803 came under British rule; a native governor was placed in charge 
of the Districts of Hariana and Rohtak, but British authority was not 
actually established till 1810. 

Hariana Town.—Town in the District and tahsll of Hoshiarpur, 
Punjab, situated in 31° 38' N. and 72® 52' E., 9 miles from Hoshiarpur. 
Population (1901), 6,005. Fi'om 1846 to i860 it was the head-quarters 
of the tahsiL Its chief trade is in sugar. The municipality was created 
in 1867. The income and expenditure during the ten years ending 
1902-3 averaged Rs. 3,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 3,200, 
chiefly derived from octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 3,100. It 
maintains a vernacular middle school, and the town has a dispensary. 

Harihar.—Head-quarters of a %\Ri-taluk in the Davangere taluk of 
Chitaldroog District, Mysore, situated in 14° 31' N. and 75® 4S' F., on 
the Tungabhadra river and the Southern Mahratta Railway. Population 
(1901), 5,783. According to tradition, it was the stronghold of a giant 
named Guha or Guhasura, who by his austerities had won from Brahma 
the boon of immunity from death at the hands of either Harl (Vishnu) 
or Hara (Siva). To relieve gods and men from his torment and break 
the spell, the two gods united into the one form Harihara and destroyed 
him. It was at an early period an agraMra for Brahmans, favoured by 
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the Chalukyas and other royal lines. In the twelfth century it was 
included in Nonambavadi, governed by the Pandyas of Uchchangi. 
The fine temple of Hariharesvara was built in 1223 under the Hoysalas', 
by their general Polalva. The Seunas afterwards held it, and their 
general Saluva Tikkama added some buildings in 1277. Many bene- 
fkctions were bestowed down to the sixteenth century by the Vijayanagar 
kings, one of the founders of which line assumed the name of Harihara- 
Raya. After the fall of Vijayanagar the place was seized by the Tarikere 
chiefs, who erected the fort. From them it was taken by the Nawab of 
Savanur, who granted it in jdgir to Sher Khan. While in possession of 
the Muhammadans the temple was left intact, but the roof was used for 
a mosque, a small Saracenic doorway being made in the tower for the 
pulpit. Harihar was afterwards sold to Bednur, and later held by the 
Marathas till taken by Haidar Ali in 1763, since which time it has been 
thrice captured by the Marathas. Until 1865 a Native regiment was 
stationed in the cantonment 2 miles north-west of Harihar. In 1868 
was completed the fine bridge across the Tungabhadra for the trunk 
road towards Bombay. There is now also a separate bridge for the 
railway. The municipality dates from 1871. 'The receipts and expen¬ 
diture during the ten years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 5,700 and 
Rs. 5,600. In 1903-4 they were Rs. 4,000. 

Haringhata.— Estuary of the Ganges. See MadhumatL 

Harlpur Tahsil. — Tahsil of HazSra District, North-West Frontier 
Province, lying between 33° 44' and 34° 18' N. and 72° 33' and 73® 14' 
E., with an area of 657 square miles. It is bounded on the north¬ 
west by the Indus. The tahsil consists of a sloping plain, from 1,500 
to 3,000 feet high, through which the Siran and Harroh flow. Low 
hills are dotted here and there over the plain. The population in 
1901 was 151,638, compared with 142,856 in 1891. It contains 
the town of Haripur (population, 5,578), the head-quarters; and 
311 villages. The land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 
Rs. 1,72,000. 

Haripur Town (x).—Head-quarters of the Haripur tahsil of Maz^ra 
District, North-West Frontier Province, situated in 34® N* and sf 
E., on the left bank of the Dor river, and on the road from Has.san 
Abdal to Abbottabad. Population (1901), 5,578. Haripur was founded 
about 1822 by Sardar Hari Singh, the Sikh governor of Plazara, and on 
annexation became the head-quarters of the District, but was abandoned 
in favour of Abbottabad in 1853. An obelisk marks the grave of 
Colonel Canara, a European officer of the Sikh Artillery, who fell in 
1848 defending his guns single-handed against the insurgents under 
Chattar Singh. The municipality was constituted in 1867. The 
income and expenditure during the ten years ending 1902--3 averaged 
Rs. 17,800. In 1903-4 the income and expenditure were Rs. 19,100 
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and Rs. 20,100 respectively. The town possesses a dispensary and 
a municipal middle school. 

Haripur Town (2).—-Old fort and village in the Dera Gopipur tahil 
of Kangra District, Punjab, situated in 32® N. and 76° 10' E., on the 
banks of the Banganga stream, 9 miles south-west of Kangra fort. 
Population (1901), 2,243. It was founded in the thirteenth century by 
Hari Chand, the Katoch Raja of Kangra, whose brother had succeeded 
to the throne of Kangra on the Raja’s supposed death. Harl Chand 
had really fallen into a,dry well while out hunting; and when he was 
extricated and heard of his brother’s accession, he resigned his right 
and founded the town and fort of Haripur opposite Goler, making it 
the head-quarters of a separate principality. It continued to be the 
capital of the State until 1813, when it was treacherously seized by 
Ranjit Singh. A younger branch of the Goler family still lives in 
the town, but the elder branch resides in the neighbouring village ol 
Nandpur, and Haripur is now of little importance. 

Hari Rud. —One of the largest rivers in Afghanistan, with a total 
length of not less than 500 miles. It rises (34° 50' N., 66° 20^ E.) at 
a point where the Koh-i-Baba range branches off into the Siah-Bubak 
and Safed Koh ranges, which form its northern and southern watersheds. 
After a westerly course of about 280 miles past Herat and Ghorian, 
where it affords considerable irrigation, it turns northwards at Kuhsan 
to Sarakhs, and forms part of the western boundary of Afghanistan, 
finally losing itself in the Tejend oasis. 

Harischandragarh. —Fort in the Akola tdluka of Ahmadnagar 
District, Bombay, situated in 19° 23' N. and 73° 46' E,, 19 miles 
south-west of Akola, and one of the most interesting points on the 
Western Ghats; 4,691 feet above .sea-level. The fort and the temples 
on the summit are annually visited by numerous pilgrims on the 
occasion of the festival called Maha Sivaratri. The ascent from 
the Poona side is very arduous. The visitors bathe in a masonry 
reservoir near the temples, apparently of Hemadpanti origin, and a fair 
is held in the vicinity. On a peak half a mile east of the summit is the 
citadel, with decaying walls and ruined cistern. There are five caves 
below the fort, apparently dating from the tenth or eleventh century. 
From the level plain on the top of the hill the cliff drops 2,000 feet 
sheer to the Konkan, to which access was formerly gained by rope 
and pulley. In the last Maratha War Harischandragarh was taken in 
May, 1818, by Captain Sykes. 

Hamai (i).—Railway station and village in Baluchistan, on the Sind- 
Pishln .section of the North-Westeni Railway, situated in 30° 6^ N. 
and 67° 56' E., at an elevation of 3,000 feet. It lies in the valley 
of the same name in the Shahrig iahsil of the Sibi District, and is 
the starting-point of the road for Loralai (55-J miles) and for Fort 
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Sandeman (i68 miles), with which it is connected by a cart-road. 
Harnai contains a small bazar, police station, dispensary, and 
bungalow. 

Hamai (2).—Port in the Dapoli tdluka of Ratnagiri District, Bombay, 
situated in 17° 49^" N. and 73° 6' E., 56 miles north-west of Ratnagiri 
town. Population (1901), 6,245, including about 400 Christians. The 
port lies in a small rocky bay, and is a shelter for coasting craft in north¬ 
west winds. In 1818 Harnai was a station for British troops. The 
ordinary trade is small, but there is a brisk fish market from September 
to June. In 1903-4 the exports amounted to 2 lakhs and the imports 
to 5 lakhs. The island fortress of Suvarndrug, the ‘golden fortress’ 
or Janjira, is a little to the north of the port. This was built by the 
Bijapur Sultans in the fifteenth century, and strengthened by Sivaji in 
i66o. In 1698 it was a station of KanhojT Angria’s fleet, and in 1713 
it was formally made over to him by Raja Sahu. Under Kanhoji’s 
successor it became one of the chief centres of piracy on the coast. 

1755 Commodore James of the Bombay Marine co-operated with 
the Maratha fleet in attacking the fortress. After pursuing Angria’s 
fleet to southward, he returned to the vicinity of Suvarndrug, bom¬ 
barded the garrison from the sea, and finally seized the fortress by 
a night attack b It was then handed over to the Marathas, and was 
finally taken by Colonel Kennedy, after a brief resistance, in i 8 r 8 . 
Harnai promontory has a lighthouse, visible for 6 miles. The town 
contains one school, with 90 boys and 18 girls. 

Harpanahalli Taluk.— South-western fd/uA of Bellary District, 
Madras, lying between 14° 30' and 15° o' N. and 75° 42' and 
76® 13' E., adjoining the Mysore plateau, with an area of 6ti square 
miles. The population in' 1901 was 95,646, compared with 82,241 
in 1891. The td/uA contains only one town, Harpanahalli (popula- 
tion, 9,320), the head-quarters; and 81 villages. The demand for land 
revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 1,63,000. At Chigateri 
gold is found in some of the streams. The cattle-fair at Kuruvatti is 
important. The tdA/k lies at a greater elevation than any other in the 
District. It is traversed by two small lines of hills, and is everywhere 
diversified by picturesque undulations with plea.sant valleys among 
them. Its eastern half drains ea.stwards into the Chikka Hagari, and 
the remainder slopes southwards towards the Tungabhadra. In the 
Chikka Hagari basin patches of black cotton soil, aggregating about 
one-eighth of the area of the are to be found, but practically the 
^ ole of the rest is covered with mixed soils. Cholavi and korra are, 
as usual throughout Bellary, the staple food-grains. Castor is exported 
m considerable quantities; and a characteristic crop is the yellow- 


exploit is commemorated by a tower standing on Shooter’s Hill in Kent, 
wnich was erected by James’s widow, and is called Severndroog Castle. 
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flowered niger-seed {Guizotia abyssinica), grown for the oil it produces, 
which flourishes amazingly on the most barren-looking soils. It is 
generally sown along with rdgi. The only irrigation is that from tanks 
and wells, there being no river channel in the whole of the taluk. 

Harpanahalli Town. —Head-quarters of the taluk of the same name 
in Bellary District, Madras, situated in 14° 47' N. and 76° o' E., in a 
hollow surrounded by low hills. Population (1901), 9,320. Between 
1868 and 1882 it was the head-quarters of the Deputy-Collector who 
then held charge of the four western taluks of the District. It was 
formerly the seat of one of the most powerful of the local chieftains or 
poligdrs^ who kept all authority in their hands throughout the numerous 
changes of sovereigns which occurred in this part of the country. The 
remains of the fort are still standing, and, being surrounded by water 
on three sides, it must have been a strong place. The poligdrs rose to 
power after the downfall of the Vijayanagar empire at the battle of 
Talikota in 1565, and by the end of the seventeenth century their 
possessions comprised 460 villages, for which they paid a tribute 
of over 8 lakhs. The chiefs were useful to Haidar All of Mysore, 
which still further strengthened their position, but his son Tipu 
treacherously seized the poligdr and imprisoned him and most of his 
relations. After the death of Tipu at the storm of Seringapatam in 
i 799 > Ibe place was occupied by a former Dlwan of Harpanahalli on 
behalf of a child of the poligdr family. But he yielded peacefully to 
General Harris when the latter marched through the country, and he 
and the poligdr were rewarded with considerable estates. Both families 
are now extinct. The industries of the town include a little weaving 
of coarse cotton stuffs and woollen blankets, and some unambitious 
brass-work. 

Harrand. —Village in the Jampur tahsil of Dera Ghazi Khan 
District, Punjab, situated in 29° 33' N. and 70"^ 8' E., at the foot 
of the Sulaiman Hills. Population (1901), 715. Tradition connects 
the site with the Greek invasion, and derives the name from one Hari, 
a slave of Alexander. The existing remains are of Hindu origin, and 
date back to a time before the Muhammadan conquest. A consider¬ 
able fort, built by the Sikhs in 1836, is now occupied by a detach¬ 
ment of frontier cavalry and infantry. 

Harsud. —North-eastern tahsil of Nimar District, Central Provinces, 
lying between 21° 38' and 22° 25' N. and 76° 25' and 77° 13' E., with 
an area of 1,089 square miles. The population of the area now form¬ 
ing the tahsil 54,998 in 1901, and 44,155 in 1891. The density is 
51 persons per square mile, and there are 291 inhabited villages. The 
head-quarters, Harsud, is a village of only 1,098 inhabitants, 33 miles 
from Khandwaon the railway line towards Itarsi. Excluding 543 square 
miles of Government forest, 68 per cent, of the available area is occupied 
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for cultivation. The cultivated area in 1903-4 was 276 square miles. 
The demand for land revenue in the same year was Rs. 1,23,000, and 
for cesses Rs. 12,000. The tahsil was formed in 1896 by the transfer 
of the Charwa tract from Hoshangabad District and of some villages 
from the Khandwa tahsily with the object of settling this large area of 
cultivable waste land on the ryotwdri system. About 160 ryotnmn 
villages have been established in the tahsil, which was enlarged in 1904 
by the transfer of another tract from Hoshangabad. The land gener¬ 
ally is broken and uneven, and covered over considerable areas with 
forest. 

Harua. —Village in the Basirhat subdivision of the District of the 
Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal, situated in 22^37' N. and 88° 41' E. 
Population (1901), 705. It is the scene of a fair held every February 
in honour of Pir Gora Chand, a Muhammadan saint, whO: lived 
600 years ago and whose bones are buried here. I'hc fair lasts 
for a week. 

Hasanparti. —Town in the District and taluk of Warangal, Hyder¬ 
abad State, situated in 18° 5' N. and 79° 31' E. Population (rqor), 
5,378. The special feature of the town is that it contains about 
a hundred houses of weavers, who are engaged in making silk sCms 
and other silk cloths, and also in manufacturing silk from tow gathered 
by the Dandra tribe. It contains a State school where Urdu and 
Telugu are taught, and also a police station. In the neighbourhood 
iron ore is found, from which iron and steel are manufactured in 
small quantities, and used by the ryots for implements of husbandry. 
A temple of Venkateshwar Swami is situated in the town, and a religious 
fair is held annually. 

Hasanpur Tahsil. —Western tahsil of Moradabad District, United 
Provinces, conterminous with the parga7ia of the same name, lying 
along the Ganges between 28° 26' and 29° 4' N. and 78° 4' and 
78° 26' E., with an area of 547 sciuare miles. Population increased 
from 153,680 in 1891 to 161,020 in 1901. There are 530 villages and 
three towns, the largest of wdiich are Hasanpur (population, 9,579), 
the /flM/head-quarters, and Bachhraon (7,452). The demand hr 
land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,90,000, and for cesses Rs. 34,000. 
The density of population, 294 persons per square mile, is the lowest 
in the District. The east of the tahsil consists of a high sandy tract, 
which suffers from either excess or deficiency of rainfall. Between this 
and the Ganges lies a stretch of low khadar land with bleak sandy 
wastes, reed jungle alternating wdth patches of rich cultivation. The 
Mahawa rises in the khadar, while a long winding marsh marks its 
eastern boundary at the foot of the sandy ridge. In 1.902-3 the area 
under cultivation was 315 square miles, of which only i6’Were irrigated, 
chiefly from wells. 
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Hasanptir Town.—Head-quarters of the tahsll of the same name 
in Moradabad District, United Provinces, situated in 28° 44' N. and 
78° 17' E., 33 miles west of Moradabad city. Population (1901), 
9 jS 79 * The town derives its name from Hasan Khan, who founded 
it in 1634. It contains a dispensary and a branch of the American 
Methodist Mission. It is administered under Act XX of 1856, with 
an income of about Rs. 2,000. Its trade is purely local; but a small 
quantity of ver>^ good cloth is made. The middle school has 125 pupils. 

Hasht-Bhaiya Jagirs. —A collection of petty States in Central 
India, under the Bundelkhand Agency. These jdgirs were originally 
a part of Orchha State. About 1690 Maharaja Udot Singh of Orchha 
gave his brother, Diwan Rai Singh, the jdgir of Baragaon (now in 
Jhansi District), On his death the jdgir was subdivided into eight 
(kasht) shares among his sons, thus forming the estates of Kari, Pasari, 
Tarauli, Chirgaon, Dhurwai, Bijna, Tori-Fatrhpur, and Banka- 
Pahari. The first three subsequently became merged in other 
holdings, while Chirgaon was confiscated in 1841 for the rebellion 
of the jagirddr Bakht Singh, leaving four shares. The dismember¬ 
ment of Orchha by the Marathas and the formation of the Jhansi State 
led to constant disputes as to the suzerainty over these holdings. After 
the establishment of British supremacy, it was decided in 1821 that the 
jdgirddrs were directly dependent on the British Government, through 
whom the tribute levied by the Jhansi State should be paid, but that 
the jdgirddrs should continue the usual observances to the Orchha 
chief as the head of the family. These conditions were embodied 
in the sanads granted to the jdgirddrs in 1821 and 1823. 

Hashtnagar (‘Eight cities’).—Tract in the Charsadda tahsil of 
Peshawar District, North-West Frontier Province, comprising a strip 
of country that ^extends 10 miles eastward from the Swat river, and 
stretches from the hills on the north to the Kabul river on the south, 
between 34® 3' and 34® 25' N. and 71° 37' and 71® 57' E. It 
is said to derive its name from its eight chief villages, which probably 
occupy the site of the ancient Peukelaotis or Pushkalavati. General 
Cunningham, however, believed the modern term to be a corruption 
of Hastinagara, the city of Hasti, the Astes of Arrian. Raverty gave 
the old name as Ashnagar, but he does not explain its derivation. 
Before the Yusufzai Afghans settled in the Peshawar valley, Hasht¬ 
nagar was held by the Shalmanis, a Tajik race, subjects of the Sultan 
of Swat, and the Hisar of Hashtnagar wa.s the capital of a province 
which extended to the Kalpani. After Babar’s time it became the 
stronghold of a Muhammadzai chieftain. The inhabitants are Muham- 
madzai Pathans, The area is 303 square miles, and the tract is 
naturally divided into two sections: the sho/gzra, or lowlands, irrigated 
from the Swat river; and the maira^ or high plain, which is inter- 
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sected by the Swat River Canal. Near the head of the canal is 
\bazai Fortf 

" Hassan District. —District in the west of the State of Mysore, 
lying between 12° 31' and 13° 33' N. and 75" 23' and 76° 38' E., with 
an area of 2,647 square miles. It is bounded on the north by Kadur 
District; on the east by Tumkur and Mysore Districts ; on the south 
by Coorg; and on the west by the South Kanara District of Madras. 

The main body of the District consists of the Hemavati river 
basin. The only exceptions are the west of Manjarabad, which drains 
to the Netravati in South Kanara ; and the Arsikere 
taluk, whose waters run north to the Vedavati.in aspects. 
Chitaldroog District. The Cauvery flows through 
a small portion of the south. The course of the Hemavati is 
first south in Manjarabad, then east from the Coorg border to 
beyond Hole-Narsipur, where it turns south and runs into the 
Cauvery in Mysore District. Its chief tributary is tlie Yagachi 
from the Belur taluk, which joins it near Goriir in tlie Hassan taluk. 
The Manjarabad side of the District, resting on the brow of the 
Western Ghats, forms part of the Male-sime or Malnad, the ‘hill 
country,’ the remainder being Maidan or Bayal-sime, the ‘ i,)lain t‘<)un- 
try,’ also called Mudu-sime or ‘ east country.’ The mountains forming 
the western limit extend from Jenkalbetta in the north to the Bisale 
ghat in the south, including in the panorama the superb Jenkal¬ 
betta (4,558 feet), Murkangudda (4>265 feet), Devarbetta (4,206 feet), 
and the towering height of Subrahmanya or Pushpagiri (5,626 feet). 
Low ranges of granitic hills run along the north, through the Behlr, 
Hassan, and Arsikere taluks, marking the watershed which separates 
the Kistna and Cauvery river systems. Indrabetta (3,309 feet) at Sravana 
Belgola is noted for the colossal Jain statue on its summit. ^Sornc 
low hills pass through the Hole-Narsipur taluk towards Plassan and 
Channarayapatna. The Malnad or highland region occupies the whole 
of Manjarabad and the west of Belur. It has been thus graphically 
described;— 


‘ The country is generally undulating till on approaching the Ghats, 
when it becomes precipitous. Perhaps there is no scenery in India 
more beautiful than the southern part of this tract, adjoining the north¬ 
west of Coorg. It for the most part resembles the richest park scenery 
in England. Hills covered with the finest grass or equally verdant 
crops of grain, adorned and crowned with clumps of noble forest trees, 
in some instances apparently planted most carefully, and certainly with 
perfect taste. The highest and the most beautiful knolls have been 
generally selected as the spots on which to build the small maths 
and other places of worship with which the country abounds; and 
the groves that surround or are in the vicinity of these are tended with 
the greatest care, and the trees composing them replaced as they 
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die off or are blown down. The southern differs from the more 
northerly and westerly parts in the absence of those dense jungles 
which obscure the view, and in the soft character of the hills, which 
are in most instances quite free from the stunted date, and smooth 
as the lawn of a villa on the Thames. But the whole tdhik is beautiful,' 
and less wooded than Coorg or Nagar, though greatly partaking of the 
features of both.^ 

The Maidan or lowland tract, forming the largest and most populous 
portion of the District, consists of an undulating plain country, generally 
cultivated, but having extensive kdvals or grazing lands. Patches 
covered with the wild date are common, and in some parts are limited 
tracts of stunted jungle growing upon a gravelly, gritty soil. The 
high-lying lands, particularly in the Hassan, Channarayapatna, and 
Hole-Narsipur taluks^ have a singularly bare and bleak appearance, 
and are frequently so stony that they are unfit for cultivation. They 
form, however, good catchment basins for tanks, and the valleys below 
are rich and well wooded. 

Throughout the District, kaolin, felspar, quartz, and other materials 
suitable for the manufacture of earthenware are abundant. Kafikar^ 
a tufaceous nodular limestone, is found in many parts, and is the only 
form of limestone known. It occurs in alluvial valleys and on the 
banks of some streams, under or mixed with coloured clay. Potstone, 
from which the images at Halebid are carved, is found at places in 
the Hassan and Belur taluks. Hematite iron ore is obtained from the 
Bagadi hills in the Arsikere tdluk^ associated with granitic rocks, broken 
by trap protrusions. Gold-mining was commenced a few years ago at 
Harnhalli and Kempinkote, but has been abandoned on account of the 
poor results obtained. 

The vegetation found in this District is generally the same as in 
Kadur District and in Coorg. The portion occupying the Western 
Ghats (eastern face) possesses a splendid arborescent flora perhaps 
unrivalled in any other part of India. 

The temperature of Hassan is slightly lower than that of Bangalore, 
the mean reading of the thermometer being 73°, and the daily range 
about 20^. The maximum has reached 98° in April, while the minimum 
has touched 43° in January. The heat during the months of March and 
April is much modified by the sea-breeze from the western coast, and by 
light fogs in the mornings and evenings. The temperature of the Malnad 
is some degrees lower, but this scarcely compensates for the malaria 
which is prevalent. European settlers generally suffer from fever after 
the early rains; but they soon grow acclimatized, and are ultimately 
better able to withstand it than the natives themselves, numbers of 
whom succumb each year to its attacks. The annual rainfall at Hassan 
averages 33 inches; but the country bordering on the Western Ghats 
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has a much heavier fall, the annual average at Sakleslipur being 
84 inches, and at Aigur as high as 100. Even this is exceeded at some 
of the western coffee estates, the average at Byakarvalli estate being 
110 inches, and at Hulhalli estate 120. During the south-west monsoon. 
May to August, the rainfall is continuous, with a few slight breaks. The 
sone or drizzling rain extends as far as Grama, 8 miles east of Hassan, and 
the condition of the surrounding vegetation distinctly shows the lines of 
demarcation which separate the Malnad from the Maidan country. The 
north-east monsoon also reaches the District, and the heavy rain in 
October is of great value in filling the tanks in the Maidan. 

The earliest event supported by any evidence was a migration of 
Jains from Ujjain under the leadership of Bhadrabahu, in order to escape 
a dreadful famine of twelve years’ duration which he 
had predicted. He was accompanied by Chandra History. 

Gupta, said to be the great Maurya emperor. While the emigrants were 
on their way to Punnata (south Mysore), Bhadrabahu died at Sravana 
Belgola, attended in his last moments by Chandra Gupta, who remained 
there till his own death twelve years later. These occurrences are 
recorded in ancient rock inscriptions at Sravana Belgola. They invested 
the place with a sanctity which led to the well-known Jain settlement 
there. The country is said to have been prosperous and well populated, 
but to whom it belonged is not stated. The Kadambas, whose capital 
was at Banavasi, were ruling in the west of the District in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, and also again in some part of the eleventh. But the 
greater portion of the country was under the Gangas, whose inscriptions 
occur in all parts. Their general and minister, Chamunda Raya, erected 
the colossal Jain image of Gomata on the highest hill at Sravana Belgola 
about 983. The Cholas overthrew the Ganga power in 1004, and the 
Changalvas in the south-west and the Kongalvas in Arkalgud became 
subject to them. But the rise of the Hoysalas stopped their progress 
farther north. These sprang from a line of chiefs in the Western GhSlts 
to the north of Manjarabad, and made Dorasamudra (now HalebTd in 
the Belur ialuH) their capital, Vishnuvardhana of this line, about i i;i6, 
drove the Cholas out of Mysore. Ballala II (1173-1209) carried the 
Hoysala dominions up to the river Kistna, making Lakkundi in Dhlrwar 
his residence for some time. The king Somesvara (1233-54) extended 
the kingdom southwards over the Chola country, where he took up his 
abode at Kannanur near Trichinopoly. The Hoysala powder was brought 
to an end in the fourteenth century by Muhammadan invasions from 
k ij- • - founded the Vijayanagar empire, under which 

the Manjarabad country and Belur were given to a line of chiefs who 
contnued m power with intervals till the nineteenth century. Meanwhile 
most of the District had been conquered by the Mysore- RSjils in the 
seventeenth century. The ChannarSyapatna fort was built in 1648 by 
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treaty with Bijapur, no doubt to mark the limits of the two territories. 
Sivappa Naik, the Keladi chief of Bednur, opposed the Mysore con¬ 
quests, and not only held Manjarabad but bestowed Belur and other 
parts on the fugitive Vijayanagar king, who had taken refuge with him, 
even invading Seringapatani in 1646 on his behalf. Peace was eventually 
concluded between the two powers in 1694, by which six ndds of Man¬ 
jarabad were restored to the old chiefs, and the rest divided between 
the contending parties. When Haidar subdued Bednur in 1763, Man¬ 
jarabad was allowed to remain in the hands of the chiefs on paying 
tribute. After the fall of Seringapatam it was absorbed into Mysore. 

Within this District are included some of the most remarkable arch¬ 
aeological monuments in India. Of the colossal Jain image of Gomata 
at Sravana Belgola, Fergusson says—' Nothing grander or more imposing 
exists anywhere out of Egypt.’ It is a monolith, 57 feet high, in the 
human form, nude, with no support above the thighs, and stands on the 
summit of a granite hill 400 feet high. It was erected by Chamunda 
Baya, as inscribed at its foot in the Marathi, Kanarese, and Tamil 
languages, in Nagari, Hala-Kannada, and Grantha and Vatteluttu char¬ 
acters respectively. Its date is about 983, and it belongs to the Ganga 
period. Among architectural monuments, the Chenna Kesava temple 
at BelQr and the Hoysalesvara at Halebid take the first rank. They are 
in the Chalukyan style, and were erected under the Hoysalas in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. Fergusson praises the great temple at 
Halebid, as one of the buildings on which the advocate of Hindu archi¬ 
tecture would desire to take his stand; and he says that the minute 
elaboration of the carving in both may probably be considered as one of 
the most marvellous exhibitions of human labour to be found even in 
the patient East. The artistic combination of horizontal with vertical 
lines, and the play of outline and of light and shade, far surpass anything 
in Gothic art. The effects are just what mediaeval architects were often 
aiming at, but which they never attained so perfectly as was done at 
Halebid. The ruined Kedaresvara at Halebid, which is now being 
restored, he pronounced to be one of the most exquisite specimens of 
Chalukyan architecture in existence, and one of the most typical. There 
are also strikmg examples of the same style in ruined temples at Arsikere, 
Hamhalli, Koramangala, Hire-Kadlur, and other places in the District. 
The inscriptions of the District have been translated and published. 

The population at each Census in the last thirty years was: (1871) 
518,987, {1881) 428,344, (1891) 511,975, and (1901) 568,919. The 
Population. in 1881 was due to the famine of 1876-8. 

By religion, in 1901 there were 541,531 Hindus, 
16,668 Musalinans, 5,035 Animists, 3,795 Christians, 1,874 Jains, and 
r6 others. 1 he density of population was 215 persons per square mile, 
that for the State being 185. The number of towns is 14, and of vib 
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lages 2,546. The head-quarters are at Hass.-vn Town (population, 
8,241). 

The following table gives the principal statistics of population 
in 1901:— 


Xaluk. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be¬ 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Hassan 

475 

3 

568 

125,961 

265 

+ II.I 

6,018 

Belur . 

339 

I 

410 

79,192 

234 

+■ 9*2 

3,535 

Arsikere 

486 

3 

354 

79,588 

164 

+ 21.9 

3>394 

Channarayapatna. 

415 

2 

396 

90,950 

219 

+ 16.3 

2.715 

Hole-Narsipur 

23 ^ 

I 

238 

5^149 

246 

+ 12.3 

1.64s 

Arkalgud . 

261 

3 

303 

76.775 

294 

+ r.3 

2,866 

Manjarabad. 

438 

I 

277 

59,304 

135 

•f 6*2 

3»233 

District total 

3,647 

14 

2.546 

568,919 

215 

+ ir.i 

23,406 


The Wokkaligas or cultivators number 173,000; the outcaste Holeyas 
and Madigas, 93,000 and 12,000; Lingayats, 83,000; Kurubas or shep¬ 
herds, 45,000. Of Brahmans there are 19,000. The nomad Lambanis 
are 3,000 strong, and Koramas half that number. Of Musalmans the 
most numerous are Shaikhs, 11,000. By occupation, 81 per cent, are 
engaged in agriculture and pasture; 6 per cent, in the preparation and 
supply of material substances; 5-5 per cent, in unskilled labour not 
agricultural; and 2*5 per cent, in the State service. 

The number of Christians is 3,795, of whom 3,554 are natives. At 
Grama there was a Roman Catholic chapel in the eighteenth century, 
which was protected by a Muhammadan officer and thus escaped 
destruction at the hands of Tipu Sultan. Sathalli is the centre of an 
agricultural community established by the Abbe Dubois early in the 
nineteenth century. The Wesleyan Mission has a station at Hassan 
town. Church of England chaplains at Bangalore visit Arsikere for 
the railway staff there. 

The soil of the Malnad is a rich red sedimentary deposit, with forest 
loam in the jungles, and a red laterite soil on the grass-covered hills. 
The hills are of primitive formation, chiefly granitic, . 
with a little iron ore. The products of this part are 
rice in the valleys, and coffee and cardamoms on the forest slopes. 
The soils in the plains surrounding the hills are generally of a rich 
sedimentary character, easily worked and yielding fine crops of cereals 
or garden produce. On the tops of the rising ground the soil is 
generally thinner and more sandy or gravelly than in the valleys, 
where it tends rather to be clayey and dark in colour. There 
are also other extensive tracts with a gravelly sandy soil, resulting 
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from the disintegration in siiu of the primitive schists superimposed 
upon the granite. Black soil occurs, but only to a small extent and in 
patches, chiefly in the Arkalgud, Channarayapatna, and Arsikere fdluks. 
The following table gives statistics of cultivation for 1903-4 



Area, in square miles, shown in the revenue accounts. 

Taluk. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Forests. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Hassan 

439 

171 

41 

31 

22 

Belur . 

296 

12I 

39 

I 

22 

Arsikere 

481 

160 

8 

100 

54 

Channarayapatna . 

411 

200 

16 

I 

33 

Hole-Narsipur 

204 

91 

9 

5 

82 

Arkalgud 

231 

120 

33 

26 

6 

Manjarabad . 

428 

126 

49 

59 

29 

Total 

2,490 

989 

175 

223 

248 


The grain principally cultivated in the Malnad is rice, which, though 
of an inferior quality, grows most luxuriantly in the long winding 
valleys and in fields cut in terraces on their sides, and is almost 
entirely dependent on the rainfall. The rice cultivated in the north¬ 
west of the Hassan /dluk, and that grown in the Maidan id/uJ^s on land 
irrigated by channels from the rivers, is of a superior kind, and bears 
comparison with the best table rice of Southern India. In other 
places in the Maidan country the crop is dependent on irrigation from 
tanks. In a few places where irrigation is deficient, a coarse rice 
called bhar-doddi is raised, chiefly in the Arkalgud, Hole-Narsipur, and 
Channarayapatna taluks. The sugar-cane grown is generally of inferior 
kinds. The rise in the price of rice, combined with years of drought, 
has lessened the former popularity of coco-nut and areca-nut gardens. 
The most valuable of these are in the Arkalgud tdluk^ where many of 
the Brahman proprietors work in the gardens themselves. The areca- 
nut is known as the woldgra, and is not held in such high repute as 
that of Nagar. The coco-nuts of the Arsikere taluk, which are allowed 
to remain on the tree till they drop, are much prized, and are largely 
exported in a dry state to Tiptiir for the Bangalore and Bellary markets. 
Plantains of good quality are grown to a considerable extent, and 
formerly every ryot had a few trees at the back of his house; but the 
cultivaticm has gradually yielded to that of coffee, which ranks as one 
of the most important products of the country. The rich red loam of 
the primaeval forests which cover the slopes of the Malnad hills is 
found to be well adapted for its growth. The cultivation of the berry, 
introduced first from Mecca by Biba Budan, on the hill which bears 
his name in Kadfir District, was gradually extended into Manjarabad, 
and when the British took over the administration of the country in 
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1831 was beginning to attract some attention. It did not, however, 
become general till the first European plantation was opened in 1843. 
Since then others have taken up jungle lands and invested capital 
largely in the enterprise. Every native in the Malnad has a. few 
coffee-trees planted at the back of his house, and the Idtels and 
principal gaudas have extended this cultivation till it embraces in small 
plots the whole of the jungles amid which their villages are situated. 
This industry, not long ago so flourishing, is at the present time in 
a most depressed condition, owing to the great fall in prices due to the 
competition of South America. The cardamom plant is indigenous, 
growing wild in the densely wooded ravines on the verge of the 
Western Ghats. Its systematic cultivation has for some years been 
undertaken on a large scale. Though the soil in many parts is 
favourable, little attention has been paid to the cultivation of wheat 
and cotton. The former is grown in the Arsikere tdiuk, and the latter 
in that and the Arkalgud taluk. Tobacco is grown to some extent on 
dry lands in parts of the Arsikere, Belur, and Arkalgud taluks, 
Arkalgud tobacco is much prized for snuff; but that of Harnhalli and 
Belur is of inferior quality, and chiefly sold on the west coast for 
chewing. Of the cultivated area in 1903-4, rice occupied 162 square 
miles, rdgl 141, other food-grains 84, gram loi, coffee 69, oilseeds 54, 
garden produce 36, and sugar-cane 8. 

During the twelve years ending 1904 Rs. 58,000 was advanced 
as agricultural loans for land improvement, and Rs. 14,000 for 
irrigation wells. 

The area irrigated from canals is 19 square miles, from tanks and 
wells 128, from other sources 28. The length of channels drawn from 
rivers is 153 miles, and the number of tanks 5,944, of which 231 are 
classed as * major.' 

The area of State forests is 184 square miles, of ‘ reserved ' lands 37, 
and of plantations 2. The forest receipts in 1903-4 were Rs. 1,18,000, 
the chief item being sandal-wood. 


The unsuccessful attempts at gold-mining at Harnhalli and Kempin- 
kote have already been referred to, A certain quantity of soapstone 
is quarried for use in making images and large water-vessels. Laterite 
is very generally employed in the MalnSd for building purposes. 
A little iron ore is smelted at Bagadi in the Arsikere taluk. It is used 
chiefly for agricultural implements. 

Good cotton cloth is manufactured at Hole-Narsipur. In other 
parts only the coarsest kinds are made. The Musalmans at Channa- 
rSyapatna and Hole-Narsipur make small articles of 
silk, such as purses, cords, and tassels. The woollen 
blankets worn by the peasantry are made by the 
h-uruba or shepherd class in all taluks except Manjarabad. The 
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manufacture of brass and copper vessels is virtually a monopoly of the 
Jains at Sravana Belgola. Their pots are of excellent quality and meet 
with a ready sale at Mysore, and at the great annual festival at Subrah- 
manya in South Kanara. Oils (castor and gingelly) are mostly exported 
to Kanara, Coorg, and to Birur in Kadur District. Gunny-bags are 
made in the Arkalgud, Hole-Narsipur, and Channarayapatna taluks, 
and bags for the export of grain are also made from the bark of a tree 
called gaja mara or * elephant-tree.^ The trunk is steeped in water, 
after which the bark is removed entire by thrashing it, in which state 
it is not unlike the leg of an elephant. There are reported to be 1,617 
looms for cotton, 646 for wool, 16 for other fibres, 299 oil-mills, and 
291 mills for sugar and jaggery. 

The trade of the country is chiefly in the hands of outsiders, who 
frequent the different markets. There are therefore few merchants 
resident in the District of any wealth or importance. In addition to 
coffee, the articles exported are chiefly food-grains. The imports 
consist of iron, European cottons and woollens, ghl, areca-nuts and 
coco-nuts, and salt. The great rice market is at Alur in the Hassan 
taluk. It is attended by the ryots of the Malnad, who bring their rice 
in large quantities for sale, and by purchasers who come from great 
distances with carts and droves of bullocks for the conveyance of 
the rice purchased. Other important trading places are Yesalurpet, 
Kenchammana Hoskote, and Channarayapatna. 

The Southern Mahratta Railway from Bangalore to Poona runs for 
17 miles through the north-east of the District. The length of Pro¬ 
vincial roads is 173 miles, and of District fund roads 444 miles. 

Since the general famine ending in 1878, the District, though some- 
Famine bmes affected by high prices of food-grains, has 
not been exposed to scarcity amounting to famine. 
The areca gardens suffered severely in the drought which prevailed 
in 1898. 

The District is divided into seven taluks : Arkalgud, Arsikere, 
Belur, Channarayapatna, Hassan, Hole-Narsipur, and Manjar-' 

Administratioii following subdivisions were placed in 

1903 under Assistant Commissioners: Hassan and 
Arkalgud; Manjarabad and Belur, with head-quarters at Sakleshpur; 
Channarayapatna, Arsikere, and Hole-Narsipur, with head-quarters at 
Hassan town. 

The District court at Mysore has jurisdiction over the whole of 
Ha^an District, and the Subordinate Judge’s court at Mysore over 
a part. There is a Subordinate Judge’s court at Hassan for the 
remainder, and a Munsifs court at Hole-Narsipur. Owing to its 
position on the border of other jurisdictions, serious crime, such as 
dacoity, is not uncommon. 
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The land revenue and total revenue are shown below, in thousands 
of rupees:— 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

I9OO-I. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue . 
Total revenue . 

9,60 

n ,25 

TO,58 

14.54 

12,07 

>7.25 

11,56 

16,99 


The revenue survey and settlement were introduced in the north 
between 1877 and 1879, in the west in 1881 and 1882, in the south in 
1883 and 1884, and in the east in 1885. The incidence of land 
revenue per acre of cultivated area in 1903-4 was Rs. i~X2-5. The 
average assessment per acre on ‘dry’ land is R. 0-13-7 (maximum 
scale Rs. 2-8-0, minimum scale R. 0-2-0); on ‘wet’ land, Rs. 3-14-7 
(maximum scale Rs. 10, minimum scale R. 0-2-0); and on garden 
land, Rs. 4-4-1X (maximum scale Rs. r6, minimum scale Rs. 1-8-0). 

In 1903-4 there were eight municipalities— Hassan, Aliir, Sakleshpur, 
Belur, Arsikere, Channarayapatna, Arkalgud, and Hole-Narsipur— 
with an income of Rs. 37,000 and an expenditure of Rs. 40,000. There 
were also six village Unions—Banavar, Harnhalli, Koiianur, Grama, 
Sravana Belgola, and Basavapatna—whose income and expenditure 
were Rs. 6,000 and Rs, ix,ooo. The District and idluk boards, which 
deal with local affairs outside these areas, had an income of Rs. 71,000 
and spent Rs. 79,000, including Rs. 16,000 on roads and buildings. 

The police force in 1903-4 consisted of one superior officer, 73 sub¬ 
ordinate officers, and 392 constables. There were 8 lock-ups, containing 
a daily average of 26 prisoners. 

The percentage of literate persons in X901 was 4*1 (7*7 males 
and 0-4 females). The number of schools increased from 331 with 
7,6x4 pupils in X890-X to 442 with 10,167 pupils in T900-1. In 
1903-4 there were 442 schools (169 public and 273 private) with 
9,1x7 pupils, of whom 1,165 gi^’ls. 

Besides the civil hospital at Hassan, there are T4 dispensaries, at 
which patients were treated in 1904, of whom 692 were 

in-patients. The total expenditure was Rs. 25,000. 

There were 3,817 persons vaccinated in 1904, or 10 per 1,000 of the 
population. 

Hassan Taluk.—Central taluk of Hassan District, Mysore, in¬ 
cluding the Alur sub-/^/3?^>^, and lying between 12® 48^ and 13® 13'' N, 
^^d 75® 53' and 76® 19' E., with an area of 475 square miles. The 
population in X901 was 125,961, compared with 1x3,397 in i89r. 
The taluk contains three towns, Hassan (population, 8,241), the head¬ 
quarters, Grama (1,936), and Altir (1,299); and 568 villages. The 
land revenue demand in 1903-4 was Rs, 2,66,000. The Hemavati 
river forms the southern boundary, receiving from the north the 
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Yagachi and another stream. A dam on the Yagachi supplies 
a channel 6 miles long. In the north is a group of hills called 
Sigegudda. There are also some low hills in the south. The south¬ 
west is purely MalnM, the chief cultivation here being a superior rice, 
with a little coffee. In the east, villages are far apart, but there are 
wide stretches of pasturage, supporting large flocks of sheep. The 
Sigegudda grazing-ground of the Amrit Mahal can maintain 2,500 head 
of cattle. The best soil is near the Yagachi river. jRdgl is the staple 
^ dry crop,' with chillies and castor-oil in soil not suited for that grain. 

Hassan Town. —Head-quarters of the District and taluk of 
Hassan, Mysore, situated in 13° o' N. and 76° 6' E., 25 miles from 
Arsikere railway station. Population (1901), 8,241. The original 
town is said to have been founded in the eleventh century at Chenna- 
patna (on the south) by an officer under the Cholas, whose descendants 
held it till the end of the twelfth century. There being no heir, the 
Hoysala kings then conferred it on another chief, by whom the present 
town and fort were built. It formed part of the Belur kingdom under 
Vijayanagar, and was annexed to Mysore in 1690. The municipality 
dates from 1873. The receipts and expenditure during the ten years 
ending 1901 averaged Rs. 12,000. In 1903-4 they were Rs. 17,000. 

Hassan Abdai {Hasan Ahddt ).—Village and ruins in the District 
and tahsil of Attock, Punjab, situated in 33° 48' N. and 72® 44' E., 
and forming a part of the remarkable group of remains which lie around 
the site of the ancient Taxila. Hiuen Tsiang, the Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrim of the seventh century a.d., visited the tank of the Serpent 
King, Elapatra, which has been identified with the famous spring 
of Baba Wali or Panja Sahib in this village. Successive legends of 
Buddhist, Brahman, Muhammadan, and Sikh origin cluster around the 
sacred fountain. The Muhammadan shrine of Baba Wali Kandhari 
crowns a precipitous hill, about one mile east of the town; and at its 
foot stands the holy tank called the Panja Sahib, a Sikh shrine. The 
story is that Guru Nanak once came to Hassan Abdal and asked the 
incumbent of Baba Wali's shrine, which then possessed a spring, for 
water, which was refused. As a punishment the Guru caused the water 
to spring up at the foot of the hill, instead of the top. The Muham¬ 
madan ^int thereupon hurled a huge rock at the Guru, who turned it 
aside with his hand. The rock was placed in the shrine, where it 
stands to this day. It bears the marks of the Guru's hand, whence 
its name of Panja, ‘the five fingers.' Two miles from Hassan Abdal 
lies Wah, a village which was once a halting-place of the Mughal 
emperors on the road to Kashmir. Its ruined gardens and a bath, 
recently excavated, mark the site of the imperial camp. 

Hassangadi, Pass in South Kanara District, Madras. See 
Hosangadl 
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Hasua.— Town in Gaya District, Bengal. See Hisua. 

Hata,— Central tahsil of Gorakhpur District, United Provinces, 
comprising the parganas of Silhat, ShahjahSnpur, and Haveli, and 
lying between 26° 21' and 26° 58' N. and 83° 29' and 83° 58' E., 
with an area of 571 square miles. Population fell from 430,069 in 
1891 to 428,846 in 1901. There are 950 villages and two towns, 
including Rudarpur (population, 8,860). The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,83,000, and for cesses Rs. 62,000. The 
density of population, 751 persons per square mile, is considerably 
above the District average. The iahsll includes a fertile stretch of 
level country between the Little Gandak on the north-east and the 
Rapti on the south-west. Smaller streams also cross it, and provide 
water for irrigation. The area under cultivation in 1903-4 was 
457 square miles, of which 134 were irrigated. Wells supply more 
than half the irripted area, and tanks, swamps, and small streams 
most of the remainder. 

Hathras Tahsil.— South-western iaMl of Aligarh District, United 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of Hathras and MursSn, and lying 
between 27° 29' and 27° 47' N. and 77° 52' and 78° 17' E., with an 
area of 290 square miles. The population rose from 208,264 in 1891 
to 225,574 in ipx. There are 393 villages and five towas, the largest 
of which is Hathras (population, 42,578), the tahsil head-quarters. 
The density is 778 persons per square mile, while the District average 
is 612. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 4,44,000, 
and for cesses Rs. 74,000. The eastern portion of the tahsil lies low, 
and the drainage is naturally bad, but it has been much improved 
by artificial channels. There is no canal-irrigation, and well-irrigation 
has recently become more difficult owing to a fall in the spring-level ; 
but an extension of the Mat branch of the Upper Ganges Canal is con¬ 
templated. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 239 square 
miles, of which 113 were irrigated. 

Hathras Town.— Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same name in 
Aligarh District, United Provinces, situated in 27® 36' N. and 78® 4' E., 
on the roads from Muttra to the Ganges and from Agra to Aligarh, and 
on the Cawnpore-Achhnera Railway, and also connected with the East 
Indian Railway by a short branch; distance by rail from Calcutta 
857 miles, and from Bombay 890 miles. Population is increasing 
rapi ly. (1872) 23,589, (1881) 34,932, (1891) 39,181, and (1901) 
42 , 578 - In 1901 Hindus numbered 36,133 and Musalmans 5,482. 

After the Bntish annexation in 1803, the taluMSr, Daya Ram, a Tat 
of the same family as the Raja of Mursan, gave repeated proofs of an 
insubordinate spirit; and in 1817 the Government was compelled to 
^nd an expedition against him under the command of Major-General 
Marshall. Hathras was then one of the strongest forts in Upper India, 
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the works having been carefully modelled on the improvements made 
in the fort at Aligarh. After a short siege, terminated by a heavy 
cannonade, a magazine within the fort blew up and destroyed half the 
garrison. Baya Ram himself made his escape under cover of the night, 
and the remainder of the garrison surrendered at discretion. During 
the Mutiny the town was kept tranquil by Chaube Ghansham Das, a 
blind pensioned tahsilddr, who was afterwards murdered by the rebels 
at Kasganj. The town is essentially a trading centre, and the site is 
crowded. A project for improved drainage is under consideration, 
and it is also proposed to bring a water-supply from the Mat branch 
canal. The chief public buildings are the municipal hall and male 
and female dispensaries. The Church Missionary Society and Metho¬ 
dist Episcopal Mission have branches here. 

Hathras has been a municipality since 1865. The income and 
expenditure during the ten years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 34,000. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 66,000, chiefly from octroi (Rs. 53,000) \ 
and the expenditure was Rs, 54,000. The municipality had a closing 
balance of Rs. 26,000 and also Rs. 31,000 invested. 

Hathras w^as a place of some importance even before British rule, 
and now it ranks second to Cawnpore among the trading centres of the 
Doab. There is a large export trade in both coarse and refined sugar. 
Grain of all sorts, oilseeds, cotton, and ghi form the other staples of 
outward trade; while the return items comprise iron, metal vessels, 
European and native cloth, drugs and spices, and miscellaneous wares. 
The town is becoming a considerable centre for industrial enterprise. 
It contains six cotton-gins and five cotton-presses, besides a spinning 
mill. These factories employed 1,074 hands in 1903. There are two 
schools with 300 pupils. 

Hathwa Raj.—Estate in Bengal, situated for the most part in 
a compact block in the north-west of Saran District, but also com¬ 
prising property in Champaran, Muzaffarpur, Shahabad, Patna, and 
Darjeeling, and in the Gorakhpur District of the United Provinces. 
It has an area of 561 square miles, of which 491 square miles are 
cultivated. The population in 1901 was 534,905. The rent roll 
(including cesses) amounted in 1903-4 to 11*51 lakhs, and the land 
revenue and cesses to 2*55 lakhs. 

The Hathwa Raj family is regarded as one of the oldest of the 
aristocratic houses in Bihar, and is said to have been settled in Saran 
for more than a hundred generations. The family is of the caste of 
Gautama Babhans or Bhuinhars, to which the Maharajas of Benares, 
Bettiah, and Tekari also belong. The authentic history of Raj Huse- 
pur or Hathwa commences with the time of Maharaja Fateh Sahi. 
’When the East India Company obtained the Diwani of Bengal, Bihar, 
and Orissa in 1765, Fateh Sahi not only refused to pay revenue but 
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resisted the Company’s troops who were sent against him, and was with 
difficulty expelled from Husepur. He retired to a large tract of forest 
between Gorakhpur and Saran, whence he frequently invaded the British 
territories, and gave constant trouble until 1775. For some years the 
estate remained under the direct management of Government, but in 
1791 Lord Cornwallis restored it to Chhatardhari Sahi, a grand-nephew 
of Fateh Sahi. The title of Maharaja Bahadur was conferred on him 
in 1837, Fateh Sahi having died in the interim. During the Mutiny 
the Maharaja displayed conspicuous loyalty, and was rewarded by the 
gift of some confiscated villages in Shahabad District, which yielded 
a gross rental of Rs. 20,000 per annum. Maharaja Chhatardhari Sahi 
Bahadur died in 1858 and was succeeded by his great-grandson, 
Maharaja Rajendra Pratap Sahi, who held the estate until his death 
in 1896, when the Court of Wards took possession on behalf of his 
minor son. In 1868 the Privy Council held that the estate is an 
impartible Raj descending to the eldest son. At Hathwa, 12 miles 
north of Siwan, stands the Maharaja’s palace, a splendid modern 
building with one of the most magnificent darbdr halls in India. The 
Maharani has recently built a handsome hospital, named the Victoria 
Hospital. A model agricultural and cattle-breeding farm has been 
opened at Sripur. 

Hatia. —Island in Noakhali District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
situated in the estuary of the Meghna river, and lying between 22® 25' 
and 22° 42' N. and 90° 53' and 91° 9' E., with an area of 185 square 
miles. It contains 49 villages, and in 1901 had a population of 55,390, 
the average density being 299 persons per square mile. Muhammadans 
number 44,000 and Hindus ir,ooo. The island lies low, and is only 
partially protected by embankments from the incursions of the sea. 
It is thus exposed to storm-waves, and the great cyclone of 1876 
destroyed 30,000 persons, or more than half the population. 

Hatta.— North-eastern tahsil of Damoh District, Central Provinces, 
lying between 23° 45' and 24° 26' N. and 79"^ 8' and 79® 52' E., 
with an area of 1,019 square miles. The population decreased from 
129,676 in 189X to 102,010 in 1901. The density in the latter year 
was 100 persons per square mile. The iahsll contains 424 inhabited 
villages. The head-quarters, Hatta, is a village of 4,365 inhabitants, 
24 miles from Damoh town by road. Excluding 249 square miles 
of Government forest, 57 per cent, of the available area is occupied 
for cultivation. The cultivated area in 1903-4 was 335 square miles. 
The demand for land revenue in the same year was Rs. 1,38,000, 
and for cesses Rs. 13,000. The greater part of the tahsil consists 
of an open black-soil plain in the valley of the Sonar river, with a belt 
of hill and forest country forming the scarp of the Vindhyan range 
to the north. 
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HaulL—River of Bengal. See Matabhanga. 

Haungtharaw.—Township of Amherst District, Lower Burma. 
See Kawkareik Township, 

Haveli.—Head-quarters taluka of Poona District, Bombay, including 
the petty subdivision {pethd) of Mulshi, and lying between i8° i6' and 
i8° 44' N. and 73® 19' and 74° 12' E., with an area of 823 square 
miles. It contains 2 towns, Poona City (population, 153,320), the 
District and taluka head-quarters, and Kirkee (10,797); and 235 
villages. The population in 1901 was 326,955, compared with 337,182 
in 1891. The density, 397 persons per square mile, is more than 
double the District average. The demand for land revenue in 1903--4 
was 2*2 lakhs and for cesses Rs. 20,000. The southern boundary 
is a spur of the Western Ghats, of which the hill fort of Singarh is 
the most conspicuous feature. The flat-topped hills and terraces have 
usually a shallow surface of black soil strewn with stones. Owing 
to the proximity of the Poona market Haveli is more energetically 
and carefully tilled than other parts of the District. The taluka is 
well w^atered. The climate is usually dry and healthy. The annual 
rainfall averages 32 inches. 

Haveri.—Head-quarters of the Karajgi taluka^ Dharwar District, 
Bombay, situated in 14° 47' N. and 75° 28' E., on the Southern 
Mahratta Railway. Population (1901), 7,974. Haveri has a consider¬ 
able trade in cotton and other commodities, especially in cardamoms, 
brought from Kanara to be washed in a small lime-impregnated 
well. It has four temples and a monastery. Haveri was con¬ 
stituted a municipality in 1879 and had an average income of 
Rs. 4,600 during the decade ending 1901. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 5,100. The town contains a Subordinate Judge^s court, 
a dispensary, a municipal middle school, and four other schools, 
of which one is for girls. 

Hazara District. — Northernmost District of the North-West 
Frontier Province,. and the only portion of that Province east of the 
Indus. It lies between 33® 44' and 35° 10' N. and 72® 33' and 
74° 6' E., with an area of 2,858, or, including Tanawal, 3,062 square 
miles. The District consists of a long tongue of British territory 
running north and south for 120 miles. The southern base is 56 
miles in width, and the centre 40, while the Kagan valley, in the north¬ 
east, is only about 15 miles broad. On the north the Kagan range 
separates the District from Chilas, a dependency of Kashmir; and 
on the east the range which borders the left bank of the Kunhar 
river and the Jhelum separates it from Kashmir, Punch, and the 
Punjab District of Rawalpindi; north-west lie the Black Mountain 
and the lofty ranges which overhang the eastern bank of the Indus; 
and on the south is Attock District of the Punjab. Thus the District 
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lies like a wedge of British territory driven in between Kashmir on the 
east and the independent hills on the west. 

Hazara presents every gradation of scenery, altitude, and climate. 
The valley of the Harroh, only 1,500 feet above sea-level, merges 
into the Hazara plain, an area of 200 square miles, ^ 

with a mean elevation of 2,500 feet. Higher again aspects, 
is the Crash plain, where Abbottabad lies between 
4,000 and 5,000 feet above the sea. Lastly the Kagan valley, com¬ 
prising one-third of the total area, is a sparsely populated mountain 
glen, shut in by parallel ranges of hills which rise to 17,000 feet above 
the sea. Never more than 15 miles apart, these ranges throw out spurs 
across the valley, leaving only a narrow central gorge through which 
the Kunhar river forces an outlet to the Jhelum. 

The scenery is picturesque and ever-changing. Distant snowy ranges 
to the north \ the higher mountains of Hazara, clothed with pines, 
oaks, and other forest trees, the lovrer ranges covered with grass and 
brushwood ,* cultivation appearing on every available spot, from the 
small terraces cut with great labour in the hill-sides to the rich irriga¬ 
tion of the Harlpur and Pakhli plains ; water in every form, from the 
swift tonents of the Kunhar and Jhelum and the strong deep stream 
of the Indus, to the silent lakes of the Kagan valley—all these suggest 
Kashmir and offer a vivid contrast to the arid plains of Northern India. 

Hazara may be described geologically as a section of the earth^s 
crust coming well within the area of Himalayan disturbance, although 
the trend of the hill-ranges is altered from north-west—south-east 
to north-east—south-west. It is divi.sible into four distinct zones or 
belts of formations separated from one another by faults with over¬ 
thrust, and each zone exhibits more plication or metamorphism as 
the higher and more north-westerly regions are approached. The first, 
to the north-west, is composed of metamorphic schists and sills 
of gneissose granite, and includes most of the country north-west of 
Abbottabad and the Dor valley. The second zone is composed 
of a great and ancient slate series, with outliers of younger rocks in 
the high, isolated hill-groups north-east of Abbottabad. The next in 
order, together with the outliers of that just described, comprises a great 
series of marine deposits beginning with a marked unconformity and 
basal conglomerate, and extending from the infra-Trias (Devonian?) 
up to Nummulitic, the rocks being mostly limestones or dolomitic 
limestones with subordinate shales and sandstones. In this series 
the Trias and Nummulitic are well developed, while the Jura Cretaceous 
strata are, comparatively thin. Last of all are the Upper Tertiary 
zone of Murree sandstone and the lower and upper SiwSlik sandstones 
and conglomerates to the south, stretching away into the Rawalpindi 
plateau. , 
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A coaly layer is found below the Nummulitic limestone in the Dor 
and neighbourhood. It is much crushed, uncertain in thickness, and 
mixed with much clay. Its value (if any) requires proving ^ 

The trees of the District are described below under Forests. Generally 
speaking the flora is extremely varied, in the south embracing most 
varieties commonly found in the plains of Northern India, and in 
the hills including every type of Alpine vegetation until the extreme 
limit of growth is reached. 

Leopards and black bears are found in all the hill tracts; hyenas are 
common in the lower hills, and wolves are. occasionally seen. Foxes, 
hill martens, porcupines, hedgehogs, mongooses, and burrowing rats 
are common throughout the District. Ibex and musk deer are found 
in Kagan. Game-birds are not numerous. Various kinds of pheasant 
are found at elevations from 5,000 to 12,000 feet, and partridges and 
the commoner water-fowl abound lower down. Mahseer are plentiful 
in the Indus and Jhelum and in the lower reaches of the Harroh and 
Siran. 

The climate is as varied as the scenery. The hot season in the 
south vies with that in the adjoining Districts of Rawalpindi and 
Attock, In the central plateaux the heat of summer is materially less, 
and the winter proportionately severe. The line of perpetual snow 
is between 14,000 and 15,000 feet above sea-level. The climate is, 
however, healthy, and well suited to Europeans. Malarial fevers in 
the spring and autumn, and various affections of the lungs in wdnter, 
are the chief diseases. 

The rainfall is abundant, varying from 30 inches in the south to 
50 inches or more in Abbottabad and the neighbouring hill stations. 
The heaviest fall in the last twenty years was 79 inches at Abbottabad 
in IS93--4, and the lightest 15 inches at HarXpur in 1891-2. 

The origin of the name Hazara is obscure. It has been identified 
with Abisara, the country of Abisares, the chief of the Indian moun- 
History taineers at the time of Alexander's invasion. Dr. 

Stein regards it as derived from Urasa, the ancient 
name of Pakhli ; but a possible derivation is from Hazara-i-Karlugh, 
or the Karlugh legion, which was settled in this tract by Timur after 
his invasion of India. Little is known of the history of the tract 
before the Durranis, The name indeed occurs in the Atnl-Akban, 
and is mentioned by Firishta. From these writings we gather that the 
Hazara plain formed part of the Attock governorship, while other parts 
of the modem District were held by the same Gakhars who played 
so prominent a part in the history of Rawalpindi. When the Mughal 
dynasty declined and the Afghan peoples from across the Indus grew 

C. S. Middlemiss, Me 7 ?iotrSy Geological Surrey of India^ vol. xxvi. 
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more aggressive, they found Hazara an easy prey; Gakhar rule had 
grown weak, and the old families of the Gujars, Kharrals, and Dhunds 
were losing their vitality. 

In 1752 Hazara passed definitely under the sway of Ahmad Shah 
Durrani. The District formed the most convenient route to Kashmir 
and also a useful recruiting area. Hence the Durranis were at pains 
to repress disorder, but troubled themselves little about the internal 
administration or even the revenue payments of the tract. By the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the Durranis had grown weak and 
Hazara proportionately unruly. Sikh rule, however, was not established 
without preliminary reverses. In i8t8 Ranjit Singh formally annexed 
Hazara; but in 1820 his generals were defeated, and again in 1821 
Amar Singh was defeated and slain on the Harroh. Sardar Hari 
Singh, the governor of Kashmir, was now sent to Hazara; but it took 
him three more years to subdue the warlike mountaineers of the outer 
hills, and it was not till 1836 that the Gakhars of KhSnpur were finally 
subdued. The governorship of Hazara was at this time no sinecure. 
In 1845 the disorganization of the Sikh rule at Lahore tempted the 
people to rise once more, and so successful were they that Dlwan 
Mulraj, governor of HazSra, retired to Hassan Abdal in 1846. The 
people assembled at Harlpur and tried to restore former conditions. 
Meanwhile, the first Sikh War had come to an end, and Hazara was 
made over to Raja Gulab Singh, together with Kashmir. In 1847 the 
Raja gave back Hazara to the Lahore Darbar in exchange for land 
near Jammu, and Major James Abbott was sent to settle the country. 
By fair assessments, by liberality to the chiefs, and by a display of 
vigour and firmness when occasion required it, he completely pacified 
Hazara in less than a year. During the second Sikh War Major 
Abbott maintained his position single-handed in the hills, cut off by 
the Sikh army from all assistance. During the Mutiny the District 
was under another strong man, Major Becher, and no disturbances 
of importance took place. Since 1857, the Black Mountain has been 
the only focus of disturbance, but the expeditions of 1868, 1888, 189X, 
and 1892 seem to have effectually quieted the country. 

The archaeological remains so far discovered in Hazara are not 
numerous, but one is of great interest and importance. This is an 
inscription on three boulders near the base of the Barer! hill close 
to Mansehra, containing the first thirteen of the fourteen rock edicts 
of Asoka (third century b. c.). There are one or two traces of stujfas 
in other parts of the District. Coins of the Graeco-Bactrians, of Azes 
(first century b.c.), of Augustus, of the nameless king who called 
himself ‘Soter Megas,' of the early Kushan kings, and of the Hindu 
Shahis have been discovered in Pakhli. Traces of ancient forts or 
villages, remains probably of the Hindu dynasties which governed 
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Hazara under its former name Urasa (the modern Rash or Orash) 
before the Muhammadan occupation, are found here and there. 

Hazara District contains 4 towns and 914 villages. Its population 
at each of the last four enumerations was: (1868) 
Population. 367,218, (1881) 4 o 7 >o 75 » (1S91) 516,288, and (1901) 
560,288. The principal statistics of population in 1901 are shown 
below:— 


7 'ahsil. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be¬ 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns, 

Villages. 

Abbottabad. 

715 

2 

3 ii 9 

194,632 

273 

+ 10.7 

3.535 

Hanpur 

657 

I 


151,638 

228 

+ 6-1 

4.715 

Mansehra . 

1,486 

I 

244 

182,396 

124 

+ 10.3 

2,104 

Total 

2,858 

4 

914 

528,666 

. 185 


10.354 

Tanawal 

204 

... 

... 

31,^22 

155 


516 

Grand total 

3,062 

... 


560,288 

184 

+ 

00 

10,870 


Population has increased by 8*5 per cent, during the last decade, 
the increase being greatest in the Abbottabad tahsll and least in that 
of Harfpur. It is divided into three iahsils : Abbottabad, Haripur, 
and Mansehra. The head-quarters of these fahsi/s are at the places 
from which each is named. The towns are the municipalities of 
Abbottabad (the head-quarters of the District), Haripur, Nawashahr, 
and Baffa. The District also contains the hill stations of Nathia 
Gali with Dunga Gali (the former being the summer head-quarters 
of the Local Government), Changla Gali, and Thandiani; and 
the hill cantonments of Bara Gali, Kala Bagh, Khaira Gali, and Ghora 
Dakka. Muhammadans number 533,000, or more than 95 per cent, 
of the total j Hindus, 25,000; and Sikhs, 4,000. The language spoken 
is chiefly a dialect of Western Punjabi, known locally as Hindki. 
Pashtu is spoken on the Black Mountain border, and the Gujars have 
a dialect of their own called Gujarl. 

In HazSra, Pathans are not the predominant race. They number 
while the Gujars, who profess to be aborigines, number 
92,000, and the Awans 91,000. Tanaolis (59,000), though not Pathans, 
are closely allied to them by customs and tradition. Dhunds, another 
aboriginal tribe, number 25,000, Swatis 33,000, and Kharrals 16,000. 
The Saiyids (23,000) exercise great influence over the other Muham¬ 
madans. Of the trading classes, Khattris number 13,000 and Aroras 
only 4,000. Brahmans number 5,000. Of the artisan classes, the 
Julahas (weavers, 16,000), Tarkhans (carpenters, ir,ooo), Mochis 
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(shoemakers and leather-workers, 9,000), and Lohars (blacksmiths, 
q 000) are the most important. The Kashmiris, who live mainly by 
wooUot industries, number 15,000. The chief menial classes are the 
Nais (barbers, 7,000) and Musallis (sweepers, 3,000). About 2,000 
persons returned themselves as Turks, descendants of the Turkomans 
^0 came with Timur in 1391. Agriculture supports 72 per cent, of 
the population. 

The Church Missionary Society opened a branch at Abbottabad in 
1899, and the Peshawar branch of the society has an outpost at 
Haripur. In 1901, the District contained 17 native Christians. 

The level portion of the District enjoys a seasonable and constant 
rainfall of about 30 inches; the soil is better than that of the hill 
tracts and more easily cultivated, and the spring har- Agriculture 
vest is accordingly superior. The best irrigated and 
manured lands are equal to the most fertile in the Punjab, and the 
harvests are more certain than in the adjacent District of .Rawalpindi. 
The low dry hills have a climate and rainfall similar to that of the 
plains, but the soil is much poorer. In the temperate hills and high 
land in the middle of the District the rainfall averages 47 inches, and 
snow falls occasionally; the autumn crop is here the more valuable, 
but a fair proportion of spring crops are raised. The mountain tracts 
have ,an excessive rainfall and a severe winter; so that there is but 
little spring harvest. The soil in the open portion of the District is 
deep and rich, the detritus of the surrounding hills being lodged in the 
basin-like depressions below; the highlands have a shallow and stony 
covering, compensated for by the abundant manure obtained from the 
flocks of sheep and cattle among the mountain pastures. The spring 
harvest, which in 1903-4 formed 41 per cent, of the total crops 
harvested, is sown in the higher hills in October, and lower down in 
November and December; the autumn crops are sown in the hills in 
June and July, while in the lower lands seed-time varies from April to 
August with the nature of the crop. 

The District is held chiefly on the patilddri and hhaiyd€hdrd tenures, 
mminddri lands covering about 339 square miles. The following 
table shows the main statistics of cultivation in 1903-4, areas being in 
square miles:— 


TahstL 

Total. 

’ 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Forests. 

Abbottabad 

715 

207 


75 

Hanpur , 

6.17 


33 

39 

Mansehra. 

1,486 

199 

19 

131 

Total 

2,858 

637 

52 

235 


Maize covers the largest area, being grown on 273 square miles in 
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1903-4. Wheat (171) comes next in importance, followed by 
barley (78). 

The cultivated area has increased by 10 per cent, since the settle¬ 
ment in 1874. The chief field for extension lies on the hill-sides, 
large areas of which can be brought under cultivation by terracing; 
but until the pressure of the population on the soil becomes much 
heavier than it is at present, there is little prospect of any considerable 
progress in this direction. Nothing has been done to improve the 
quality of the crops grown. The potato was introduced shortly after 
annexation, and is now largely cultivated. A sum of Rs. 14,700 is 
outstanding up to date on account of loans to agriculturists, and 
Rs. 4,856 was advanced during 1903-4 for this purpose. 

Cattle are most numerous in the hilly portions of the District. The 
breed is small, and the cows are poor milkers, but the introduction 
of bulls from Hissar has done a good deal to improve the quality of 
the stock. Sheep and goats are grazed in the District in large numbers, 
chiefly by Gujars; the larger flocks migrate at diiferent seasons of the 
year between Kagan and Lower Hazara or Rawalpindi. The sheep 
are of the ordinary thin-tailed breed, and attempts to cross them with 
English stock and to introduce merino sheep are being made. Sheep 
and goats are largely exported to the cantonments and towns in 
Peshawar, Rawalpindi, and Jhelum. The local breed of horses is 
small; the Civil Veterinary department maintains seven horse and 
twenty-one donkey stallions, and one horse and two pony stallions are 
kept by the District board. The Abbottabad and Mansehra tahsils 
possess a large number of mules. A few camels are kept in Lower 
Hazara. 

The area irrigated in 1903-4 was 52 square miles, or 8 per cent, 
of the cultivated area. Of this, only i«4 square miles were supplied by 
wells, 377 in number, which are confined to the Indus bank and the 
plain round Harlpur. They are built for the most part of boulder 
masonry, and are worked by bullocks with Persian wheels. The chief 
method of supply is hy cuts from the Harroh, Dor, and Siran rivers 
and minor hill streams. The undulating formation of the valleys, and 
the ravines which intersect them, make any considerable extension of 
irrigation very difficult. 

The two main classes of forests in Hazara District are: the ‘ reserved’ 
forests, in which only few rights of user are admitted, although the 
Forests villagers are entitled to a share in the price of the 
trees felled for sale; and the village forests, in which 
Government retains a similar share, but which are otherwise practically 
left to the charge of the villagers, subject to the control of the Deputy- 
Commissioner. 

The ‘reserved’ forests, which are situated mainly in the north and 
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east cover 235 square miles, and yield annually about 80,000 and 
40,000 cubic feet of deodar and other timber, respectively. The Jhelum 
and its tributaries convey the timber not used locally. The most 
important forests, which lie between altitudes of 5,000 and 10,000 
feet, contain deodar^ blue pine, silver fir, spruce, and Quercus inca?ia, 
dilatata^ and semecarpifolia. In the Gali range, where deodar is 
now scarce, trees of hardwood species are abundant, whereas in the 
drier Kagan range and in the Upper Siran valley pure deodar forests 
are not uncommon, but the variety of species is smaller. Between 
10,000 feet and the limit of tree growth at about 12,500 feet, the spruce 
and silver fir are the most common. In the south some hardwood 
forests of poor quality are of importance for the supply of firewood, and 
at elevations between 3,000 and 6,000 feet there is a considerable 
extent of forest in which Finns longifolia predominates. Forest fires, 
which formerly did much damage, are now becoming less frequent. 
Working-plans have been prepared and will shortly come into force for 
all the ‘reserved’ forests, w^hich are controlled by the Forest officer in 
charge of the division. In 1903-4 the forests yielded a revenue of 
Rs. 83,000. 

The village forests are not so strictly preserved. Those of the 
Haripur tahsil and parts of Abbottabad, including Tanawal, produce 
only fuel j but in the northern parts of the latter tahsU and in MSnsehra 
the forests contain coniferous and deciduous trees, which increase in 
value as the forests become less accessible. These village forests are 
controlled, under the Hazara Forest Regulation of 1893, by the Deputy- 
Commissioner through the village headmen, on the principle that the 
villagers, while taking without restriction all that they require for their 
own needs, shall not be permitted to sell timber or firewood cut from 
them. 


Of the 1,700 square miles of waste land in the District, only 200 are 
ckd with timber-producing trees, 200 more forming fuel reserves. 
About 200 square miles have been demarcated as village forests, to 
check denudation and to prevent waste, while securing the produce 
to the villagers for the satisfaction of their needs. 

As already mentioned, coal exists in the District, but has not been 
worked. Limestone, building stone, and gypsum are abundant, and 
coarse slate is found in places. Antimony and oxide of lead have been 
observed; and iron occurs in considerable quantities, but is little worked. 

The industries of Hazara are of only local importance. The principal 
manufacture consists of coarse cotton cloth and cotton strips for use as 
turbans. In the northern glens blankets are largely 
made from sheep’s wool. The domestic art of 
emoroidenng silk on cotton cloth attains a higher 
degree of excellence than in any other part of the Province or the 
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Punjab, and jewellery of silver and enamel is produced. Water-mills 
are used to a considerable extent for grinding flour and husking rice. 

Cotton piece-goods, indigo, salt, tobacco, and iron are imported from 
Rawalpindi and the south, and a large proportion goes through to 
Kashmir and Bajaur, whence the chief imports are wood, fibres, and gKi, 
Grain, chiefly maize, is exported to the dry tracts west of Rawalpindi, to 
the Khattak country across the Indus, and to Peshawar; a large part 
is bought direct from the agriculturists by Khattak merchants who 
bring their own bullocks to carry it away. Ghl is exported chiefly to 
Peshawar, and sheep and goats are sent to Peshawar and Rawalpindi. 

No railways pass through the District. It contains 90 miles of 
metalled roads under the Public Works department, and 1,157 miles 
of unmetalled roads, of which 406 are under the Public Works depart¬ 
ment and the rest are managed by the District board. The principal 
route is the metalled road from Hassan Abdal in Attock on the North- 
Western Railway, which passes through Abbottabad and Mansehra to 
Srinagar in Kashmir, crossing the Kunhar, Kishanganga, and Jhelum 
rivers by iron suspension bridges. Another route, not passable for 
wheeled traffic, connects Abbottabad with the hill station of Murree. 
Both routes run through mountainous country, but are kept in excellent 
repair, though the latter is in winter blocked by snow. A third road, 
fi:om Hazro to Harlpur and Abbottabad, is chiefly used by Pathan 
traders from Peshawar. A tonga and bullock-train service connects 
Hassan Abdal on the North-Western Railway with Abbottabad. The 
Kunhar is crossed by several wooden bridges. 

Hazara suflered great scarcity in the memorable and widespread 
famine of 1783, which affected it with the same severity as the remainder 
Famine Northern India. During the decade ending 1870, 

which was a period of dearth in the plains Districts, 
the harvests of Hazara produced an excellent yield, and the high price 
of grain for exportation gave large profits to the peasantry, besides 
affording an incentive to increased cultivation. In 1877-8 Hazara 
again experienced scarcity; but in 1879-80 the yield was abundant, and 
high prices ruled during the continuance of the Afghan War. The 
District was not seriously affected by the famines of 1896-7 and 
1899-1900. 

The District is divided for administrative purposes into three iahslls— 
Abbott^ad, HarIpur, and Mansehra— each under a iahsilddr and 

Administratioii The Deputy-Commissioner, besides 

holding executive charge of the District, is Political 
officer in charge of the tribes of the adjacent independent territory. 
He has under him a District Judge who is usually also Additional 
District Magistrate, an Assistant Commissioner who commands the 
border military police, and two Extra-Assistant Commissioners, one 
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of whom is in charge of the District treasury. The Forest division 
is in charge of a Deputy-Conservator. 

The Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is responsible for 
criminal justice, and civil judicial work is under the District Judge. 
Both officers are supervised by the Divisional and Sessions Judge of the 
Peshawar Civil Division. The District Munsif sits at Abbottabad. 
Crime in Hazara is very light for a frontier District. 

Sikh rule in Hazara began in 1818. As in the Punjab generally, the 
only limit to the rapacity of the karddrs was the fear of imperilling 
future realizations, but up to this limit they exacted the uttermost 
farthing. Some parts of Hazara were too barren or too inaccessible 
to be worth squeezing, and it may be doubted whether the Sikhs 
actually collected more than one-third of the total grain produce. 
When Major Abbott made the first summary settlement of Hazara in 
1847-8, he took one-third as the fair share of Government. Records 
and measurements he neither found nor made, but he assessed each 
village after comparison of what it had paid with its degree of impover¬ 
ishment. The Sikh demand was reduced by 16 per cent. In 1852 
Major Abbott made a second summary settlement, which was in effect 
a redistribution of the first, and was less by Rs. 3,000 than his original 
demand of Rs. 2,06,000. The fact that the first assessment was easily 
paid is evidence of its equity, while the fact that it was reimposed, after 
a fall in prices quite unprecedented in both suddenness and extent, 
points to the improvement which must have taken place in the cultiva¬ 
tion and the general circumstances of the District. 

The assessment of 1852 remained in force for twenty years, and 
a regular settlement was carried out between 1868 and 1874. The 
prosperity of the District had advanced rapidly, and the demand was 
increased by 34 per cent, to 3 lakhs. The District again came under 
settlement in 1901, when a similar rise in prosperity had to be taken 
into account. The new demand shows an increase of Rs. 20,400, or 
7 per cent, over the demand for 1903-4. 

The collections of land revenue and of total revenue are shown below, 
in thousands of rupees :— 



i8So~i. 

X890-X. 

1900-'!. 

1903-4- 

Land revenue . . i 

Total revenue , 

2,23 

2,90 

3,26 

3,10 

3.34* 

b>Zh* 

2,40 

3,19 


the Di^rict collections from the Attock fahsil,, which then formed part of 


The District contains five municipalities, Haripur, Abbottabap, 
affa, Mansehra, and Nawashahr ; and a * notified area,^ Nathia 
ALi-i^;//-DuNGA Gali. Outside these municipal areas, local affairs are 
managed by the District board, all the members of which are appointed. 

G 2 
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Its income, derived mainly from a cess on the land revenue, amounted 
in 1903-4 to Rs. 29,500; and the expenditure was about the same, the 
principal item being education. 

The regular police force consists of 487 of all ranks, of whom 
42 are cantonment and municipal police. The force is controlled by 
a Superintendent. The village watchmen number 471. There are 
16 police stations, one outpost, and 12 road-posts. The District jail 
at head-quarters has accommodation .for 114 prisoners. The border 
military police, numbering 250, are under the control of the Deputy- 
Commissioner exercised through the commandant, an Assistant Com¬ 
missioner, and are distinct from the District police. 

Only 2*4 of the District population could read and write in 1901, the 
proportion of males being 4-35, and of females i per cent. Education 
is most advanced among Hindus and Sikhs. The number of pupils 
under instruction was 872 (in public schools alone) in 1880-1, 8,006 in 
1890-1, 5,264 in 1902-3, and 5,439 in 1903-4. In the last year there 
were 6 secondary and 33 primary (public) schools, and 18 advanced 
and 165 elementary (private) schools, with 103 girls in the public 
and 161 in the private schools. The District is very backward in 
education. Only 6 per cent, of children of a school-going age are 
receiving instruction. Some progress, however, is being made, and 
there are two Anglo-vernacular high schools at Abbottabad. The total 
expenditure on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 24,000, of which the 
District fund contributed Rs. 8,000, municipalities Rs. 6,000, and 
fees Rs. 4,000. 

The District possesses five dispensaries, at which 83,264 cases 
were treated in 1904, including 1,266 in-patients, and 2,698 operations 
were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 11,500, the greater part of 
which was contributed by Local funds. 

In 1903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 10,574, 
or 19-5 per 1,000 of the population. 

[District Gazetteer, 1875 (under revision).] 

Hazarajat, The (or Hazaristan).—A mountainous region in the heart 
of Afghanistan, lying about midway between Kabul, Herat, and Kan¬ 
dahar. Very little is known about this region, which forms one of the 
districts of the Kabul province. It is intersected by high mountains, 
of which the Koh-i-Baba is the most prominent. On the southern 
^opes of this range are the sources of the Helmand and of numerous 
tributaries which eventually join it. Their upper streams are said to 
flow through precipitous and gloomy gorges, and their channels only 
open out as they approach Zamindawar. On the west this region is 
bounded by the Taimani highlands; on the south by the Kandahar 
districts of Zamindawar, Dehrawat, and Tirin; on the south-east by 
Ghazni; and on the north by the Band-i-Baba. The Hazarajat 
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includes the districts of Besud, Deh Zangi, and Deh Kundi, and is 
peopled almost entirely by the Hazaras, who number about half a mil¬ 
lion. The Hazaras, who are Shiahs, are descended from fragments 
of Mongol tribes that came from the east with the armies of Chingiz 
Khan and his family, though other races may be represented among 
them. Their language is in the main a purely Persian dialect. The 
difficult nature of their country enabled the Hazaras to preserve a prac¬ 
tical independence until, between 1890 and 1893, were subjugated 
by the late Amir Abdur Rahman. A sturdy race of mountaineers, 
they long continued to cause trouble to the Afghan administration, but 
all their leading men have now been removed and they are entirely 
subdued. The present Amir is trying gradually to contract their 
limits, and to populate the Hazarajat with Ghilzais and other Afghan 
tribesmen. A few Hazaras enlist in the Indian army and give satisfac¬ 
tion. In 1904 the enlistment of a British Hazara battalion of pioneers 
was sanctioned; and about the same period the Amir, for the first 
time, ordered the recruitment of a few regiments to be exclusively 
formed of men of this race. In the towns of Afghanistfin, and through¬ 
out most of the Punjab during the cold season, HazSras are to be 
found employed in menial labour, but seldom in any other capacity. 
Formerly they were sold as slaves, but this practice was put down by 
the late Amir with a stern hand. 


Hazaribagh District. —North-eastern District in the Chota N«1gpur 
Division of Bengal, lying between 23® 25' and 24® 49' N. and 84^ 27' 
and 86° 34'E., with an area of 7,021 square miles. It is bounded on 
the north by the Districts of Gaya and Monghyr; on the east by the 
Santal Parganas and Manbhum; on the south by Ranchi; and on the 
west by Palamau. 


Hazaribagh, which, like the rest of Chota Nagpur, consists to a groat 
extent of rock and ravine, lies towards the north-eastern extremity of the 
chain of high land, sometimes a range of hills and 
sometimes a cultivated plateau, which extends across 
the continent of India south of the Narbada river on ^ ^ 


the west and of the Son river on the east. It is divided naturally into 
three distinct tracts: an undulating plateau, with an average elevation 
of about 2,000 feet, extends from the west-central boundary of the 
District, measuring about 40 miles in length from east to wxst and 
15 miles from north to south; a lower and more extensive plateau, 
with a general elevation of 1,300 feet, covers the north and east of 
the District, gradually sinking towards the east; while the central valley 
of the Damodar river, with the country watered by its numerous 
feeders, occupies the entire south of the District. The principal peaks 
of the southern plateau are Baragai or Marang Buru (3,445 feet 
above the sea), Jilinga (3,057 feet), Chendwar (2,816 feet), and Aswa 
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(2,463 feet). Detached hills are Lugu (3,203 feet), Mahudi (2,437 feet), 
and in the east of the District, on the boundary of Manbhum, the well- 
known Parasnath Hill, 4,480 feet above the sea. In the northern 
plateau is the Mahabar range, rising to an elevation of 2,210 feet 
above sea-leveL The Damodar, which rises in Palamau, is the most 
important river of Hazaribagh, through which it flows in an easterly 
direction for about 90 miles. Its chief feeders in this portion of its 
course are the Garhi, Haharo, Naikari, Maramarha, Bhera, Kunur, 
Khanjo, and Jamunia, and with its tributaries it drains in this District 
an area of 2,840 square miles; it is everywhere fordable during the dry 
season. The only other important river, the Barakar, rises on the 
northern face of the central plateau and flows in an easterly and south¬ 
easterly direction till, after draining an area of 2,050 square miles, it 
leaves the District to form the boundary between Manbhum and the 
Santal Parganas. The north-west of the District is drained by the 
Jhikia and Chako, which unite a short distance outside the boundary; 
by the MohanI, Lilajan, and Morhar, which flow northwards into Gaya; 
and by the Dhadhar, Tilaya, and Sakri. The Ajay rises on the eastern 
boundary of the District, two of its tributaries draining part of the 
Girldih subdivision, while on the south the Subarnarekha forms 
the District boundary for about 15 miles. 

A description of the geology of Hazaribagh District would practically 
be a summary of the characters of any Archaean area. The old 
felspathic gneisses, well banded and with the composition of typical 
igneous rocks, are associated with schistose forms and with the results 
of the intermingling of ancient sediments with igneous matter. Among 
these are intrusive masses of granite which, under pressure, have 
assumed a gneissose structure and, on account of the way in which 
they stand up as small hills of rounded hummocks, have sometimes 
been referred to as the ‘dome gneiss.’ They rise up in the midst 
of bands of schists, which are cut in all directions by veins of acid 
pegmatite. Patches of Gondwana rocks occur, some of which contain 
the coal for which the District is well-known \ 

The narrower valleys are often terraced for rice cultivation, and these 
rice-fields and their margins abound in marsh and water plants. The 
surface of the plateau between the valleys, where level, is often bare 
and rocky, but where undulating is usually clothed with a dense scrub 
jungle in which Dendrocalamus strictus is prominent. The steep slopes 
of the ghdU are covered with a dense forest mixed with many climbers. 
Sal {Shorea robusid) is gregarious; among the other noteworthy trees 
are species of Buchanania^ Semecarpus^ Tertninalia^ Cedrela^ Cassia^ 

^ * The Mica Deposits of India/ by Holland, in Memoirs^ Geological Survey of India, 
vol. xxxiv, part ii (1902) ; * The Igneous Rocks of Giridih and their Contact Effects,’ 
by Holland and Saise, in /Records, Geological Survey of India, vol. xxviii, part iv (1895). 
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Buiea, Bauhinia, Acada, Adina^ which these forests share with the 
similar forests on the Lower Himalayan slopes. Mixed with these, 
however, are a number of characteristically Central India trees and 
shrubs, such as CochlosJ>ermu?H^ Soymida^ BoswelUa^ Hardwtckia, and 
Bassia, which do not cross the Gangetic plain. One of the features 
of the upper edge of the ghats is a dwarf palm, Phoenix acaulis ; 
striking too is the wealth of scarlet blossom in the hot season produced 
by the abundance of Biitea frondosa and B, superha^ and the mass 
of white flower along the ghats in November displayed by the convol- 
vulaceous climber Parana pa^iiadata. 

The jungles in the less cultivated tracts give shelter to tigers, 
leopards, bears, and several varieties of deer. Wolves are very com¬ 
mon, and wild dogs hunt in packs on Parasnath Plill. 

The temperature is moderate except during the hot months of April, 
May, and June, when westerly winds from Central India cause high 
temperature with very low humidity. The mean temperature increases 
from 76° in March to 85° in April and May, the mean maximum from 
89° in March to 99° in May, and the mean minimum from 64® to 76®. 
During these months humidity is lower in Chota Nagpur than in any 
other part of Bengal, falling in Hazaribagh to 41 per cent, in March 
and 36 per cent, in April. In the winter season the mean temperature 
is 60° and the mean minimum 51®. The annual rainfall averages 53 
inches, of which 7-6 inches fall in June, r4«4 in July, 13*4 in August, 
and 8*5 in September. 

The whole of the Chota Nagpur plateau was known in early history 
as Jharkand or ‘the forest tract,’ and appears never to have been 
completely subjugated by the Muhammadans. Santal 
tradition relates that one of their earliest settlements 
was at Chhai Champa in Hazaribagh, and that their fort was taken by 
Saiyid Ibrahim All, a general of Muhammad bin Tughlak, and placed 
in charge of a Muhammadan officer, circa 1340, There is no authentic 
record, however, of any invasion of the country till Akbar’s reign, when 
it was overrun by his general. The Raja of Chota Nagpur became 
a tributary of the Mughal government (1585); and in the Aind-Akhafi 
Chhai Champa is shown as a pargana belonging to Bihar assessed 
at Rs. 15,500, and liable to furnish 20 horse and 600 foot. Subse¬ 
quently, in 1616, the Raja fell into arrears of tribute; the governor 
of Bihar invaded his country; and the Raja was captured and removed 
to Gwalior. He was released after twelve years on agreeing to pay a 
yearly tribute of Rs. 6,000, and his country was considered part of 
the Subah of Bihar. From the fact that the ancestor of the RSjSs 
of Ramgarh (which included the present District of Hazaribagh) is 
said to have received a grant of the estate from these Nagbansi Rajas, 
it appears tha,t the District formed part of their dominions, Th^ 
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inroads of the Muhammadans were, however, directed not against the 
frontier chiefdom of Ramgarh but against Kokrah, or Chota N^pur 
proper, to which they were attracted by the diamonds found in its 
rivers; and though the Rajas were reduced to the condition of tribu¬ 
taries by the Mughal viceroys of Bengal, they were little interfered with 
so long as their contributions were paid regularly. Even so late as the 
reign of Aurangzeb the allegiance of the chiefs of this tract must have 
been very loose, as the Jharkand route to Bengal is said to have been 
little used by troops on account of the savage manners of the moun¬ 
taineers. About this time the first Raja of Kunda, who was a personal 
servant of the emperor, received a rent-free grant of the pargana on 
condition that he guarded four passes from the inroads of Marathas, 
Bargis, and'Pindaris; and in 1765 Chota Nagpur was ceded to the 
British as part of Bihar. The British first came into contact with this 
tract in 1771, when they intervened in a dispute between one Mukund 
Singh, the Raja of Ramgarh, and his relative Tej Singh, wdio was at 
the head of the local army. The latter, who had claims to the estate, 
went in 1771 to Patna and laid his case before Captain Camac, who 
undertook to assist him and deputed for the purpose a European force 
under Lieutenant Goddard. Mukund Singh fled after a mere show 
of resistance, and the Ramgarh estate was made over to Tej Singh 
subject to a tribute of Rs. 40,000 a year. Lieutenant Goddard’s 
expedition did not extend to the Kharakdih pargana in the north¬ 
west of the District. Six years earlier (1765) Mad Narayan Deo, the 
old Hindu Raja of Kharakdih, chief of the ghdHvdls or guardians 
of the passes, had been driven from his estate by the Musalman dmil 
or revenue agent, Kamdar Khan, who was succeeded by Ikbal All 
Khan. The latter was expelled in 1774 for tyranny and mismanage¬ 
ment by a British force under Captain James Brown. The exiled Raja 
of Kharakdih, who had exerted his influence on the British side, was 
rewarded with a grant of the maintenance lands of the Raj. Possibly 
he might have been completely reinstated in his former position; but in 
the confusion of Muhammadan misrule the ghdtwdls had grown too 
strong to return to their old allegiance, and demanded and obtained 
separate settlements for the lands under their control. In the sanads 
granted to them by Captain Brown they are recognized as petty feudal 
chiefs, holding their lands subject to responsibility for crime committed 
on their estates. They were bound to produce criminals, and to 
refund stolen property; they were liable to removal for misconduct, and 
they undertook to maintain a body of police, and to keep the roads 
in repair. 

In 1780 Ramgarh and Kharakdih formed part of a British District 
named Ramgarh, administered by a Civilian, who held the offices 
of Judge, Magistrate, and Collector; while a contingent of Native 
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infantry, known as the Ramgarh battalion, was stationed at Hazaribagh, 
under the command of a European officer. This District was dis¬ 
membered after the Kol insurrection of 1831-2, when under Regulation 
XIII of 1833 parts of it were transferred to the surrounding Districts, 
and the remainder, including the parganas of Kharakdih, Kendi, and 
Kunda, with the large estate of Ramgarh, consisting of 16 parganas^ 
which compose the present area of the District, were formed into 
a District under the name of Hazaribagh. In 1854 the title of the 
officer in charge of the District was 'changed from Principal Assistant 
to the Governor-General’s Agent to Deputy-Commissioner. 

The most important archaeological remains are the Jain temples 
at Parasnath. Buddhist and Jain remains exist on Kuluha Hill 
in the Dantara pargafia^ and a temple and tank to the west of the hill 
dedicated to Kuleswari, the goddess of the hill, are visited by Hindu 
pilgrims in considerable numbers. The only other remains worthy 
of mention are four rock temples on Mahudi Hill, one of which bears 
the date 1740 Samvat, ruins of temples at Satgawan, and an old fort 
which occupies a strong defensive position at Kunda. 

At the Census of 1872 the population recorded in the present 
District area was 771,875. The enumeration was, however, defective; 
and the Census of 1881 showed a population of 
1,104,742, which rose to 1,164,321 in 1891 and to »• 

1,177,961 in 1901, The smallness of the increase during the last decade 
is attributable to the growing volume of emigration to Assam and else¬ 
where, and also to the heavy death-rate following the famine of 1897, 
chiefly from fever and cholera, which are always the most prevalent 
causes of mortality in the District. The principal statistics of the 
Census of 1901 are shown below:— 


Sabdivision. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population 
between 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
pemons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Hazaribagh 

5:019 

2 

5:440 

760,164 

151 

- 0-3 

19,680 

Giridih 

2,002 

I 

3.408 

4 * 7.797 

209 

+ 4*0 

11.148 

District total 

7,021 

3 

8,848 

*.177.96* 

z 68 

+ 1.2 

30,828 


The three towns are Hazaribagh, the head-quarters, Chatra, and 
Giridih, The population is greatest in the west, in the valley of the 
Barakar river, where there is a fair extent of level country and the coal 
mines support a considerable number of labourers. The country west 
and south-west of the central plateau consists mainly of hill and ravine, 
and has very few inhabitants. The population declined during the 
decade ending 1901 in the centre of the District, where recruiting 
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for tea gardens was most active; but in the Giridlh subdivision there 
was a general increase, the growth being most marked in Girldlh itself, 
where the coal-mines of the East Indian railway attract a steadily 
increasing number of labourers. The hardy aboriginal tribes are 
remarkable for their fecundity and the climate is healthy; but the soil 
is barren, and the natural increase in the population is thus to a great 
extent discounted by emigration. It was hence that the Santals sallied 
forth about seventy years ago to people the Daman-i-koh in the Santal 
Parganas. This movement in its* original magnitude has long since 
died out, and the main stream of present emigration is to more distant 
places, Assam alone containing nearly 69,000 natives of this District. 
The Magahi dialect of BihM is spoken by the majority of the popula¬ 
tion, but Santali is the vernacular of 78,000 persons. Hindus number 
954,105, or 81 per cent, of the total, and Muhammadans 119,656, or 10 
per cent. 

The most numerous Hindu castes are Ahirs or Goalas (138,000) 
and Bhuiyas (99,000); many of the Bihar castes are also well repre¬ 
sented, especially Kurmls (76,000), Telis (49,000), Koiris (47,000), 
and Chamars (44,000), while among other castes Ghatwals (40,000), 
Bhogtas (3 SjOoo)> andTuris (23,000) are more common than elsewhere, 
and Sokiars (12,000) are peculiar to the District. Most of the Animists 
are Santals (78,000), and the majority of the Musalmans are Jolahas 
(82,000). Agriculture supports 80-7 per cent, of the population, 
industries 9-1 per cent., commerce o«2 per cent., and the professions 
0-8 per cent. 

Of 1,163 Christians in 1901 about three-fourths were natives. 
iVl^sion work was begun in 1853 by the German Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission, but was interrupted by the Mutiny. In 1862 another mission 
was founded by the same society at Singhani near Hazaribagh; but 
in 1868 an unfortunate split took place, and several of the missionaries 
went over to the English Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
The work carried on by the German mission is chiefly educational. 
The Free Church of Scotland opened a branch of its Santal Mission 
at Pachamba near Girldlh in 1871, and maintains a dispensary and 
schools; their evangelistic work is chiefly among the Santals. The 
Dublin University Mission, established at Hazaribagh in 1892, main¬ 
tains a boys’ high school, an upper primary school, and a First Arts 
college, in addition to dispensaries at Hazaribagh, Ichak, and Petarbar; 
but it has not been very successful in making conversions. 

The most fertile land lies in the valleys of the Damodar and the 
Sakri, the agricultural products of the latter resembling those of the 

Agriculture Districts of Bihar rather than those of 

the neighbouring parts of Chota Nagpur. In 
Kharakdih the hollows that lie between the undulations of the surface 
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are full of rich alluvial soil, and present great facilities for irrigation; 
but the crests of the ridges are, as a rule, very poor, being made up 
of sterile gravel lying on a hard subsoil. In Ramgarh the subsoil 
is light and open, and the surface is composed of a good ferruginous 
loam, while many of the low hills are coated with a rich dark vegetable 
mould. The beds of streams are frequently banked up and made into 
one long narrow rice-field. For other crops than rice the soil receives 
practically no preparation beyond ploughing. Failures of the crops 
are due to bad distribution of the rainfall, never to its complete failure; 
the soil does not retain water for long, and a break of ten days without 
rain is sufficient to harm the rice crop. 

The agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, areas being in 
square miles:— 


Subdivision. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forests, 

Hazaribagh 

5.019 

1,616 

878 

1,266 

64 

Giridih . 

2,002 

505 

25 

Total 

7,021 

2,494 

L 771 

89 


Rice is the most important crop. Gora or early rice is sown broad¬ 
cast after the first fall of rain in June, and is reaped about the end 
of August. Aghani or winter rice is sown in June, and reaped in 
November or December; it is either sown broadcast or transplanted. 
After rice by far the most important crops are maize and marua. 
Other food-grains are gondii^ urd^ barai^ rahar^ kiirthl^ gram, wheat, 
barley, and khesdri ; of other food-crops the most important are sugar¬ 
cane, mahud^ and various vegetables. Oilseeds are extensively grown, 
consisting chiefly of sarguja^ iil^ rape-seed, and linseed, while among 
other products may be mentioned poppy, cotton, and renu^ a jungle 
root used for the manufacture of pachwai. A little tea is still grown, 
but the industry is rapidly dying out; in 1903-4 there was only one 
tea garden, which had an output of 3,700 lb. 

The area under cultivation is gradually being extended by terracing 
the slopes and embanking the hollows, and by bringing under the 
plough the tops of ridges. The people have no idea of adopting 
improved agricultural methods, though they are willing to make use 
of seed given to them, and cultivators near Hazaribagh and Gmdih are 
beginning to grow English vegetables, such as cauliflowers and tomatoes. 
Loans amounting to Rs. 51,000 were given during the famine of 1897, 
and Rs. 29,000 was advanced in 1900-1 under the Agriculturists’ Loans 
Act in consequence of a failure of the crops. Little advantage has been 
taken of the Land Improvement Loans Act. 

The breed of cattle is poor. The cattle are ordinarily grazed in 
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the jungles; land is set apart for pasture in villages in which there 
is no jungle, but the grass is poor, and the cattle get no proper 
fodder except just after harvest. 

The average irrigated area is estimated at 393 square miles. Irriga¬ 
tion is carried on by means of hdndhs and dhars^ as described in the 
article on Gaya District. Well-water is used only for the poppy. 

Hazaribagh contains 56 square miles of ‘reserved,’ and 33 square 
miles of ‘ protected ’ forest. The Kodarma Reserve, which is the most 
Forests important forest tract, covers 46 square miles on the 
scarp of the lower plateau, the elevation varying from 
about 1,200 feet near Kodarma to about 500 feet on the Gaya boundary. 
The predominant tree is sal {Shorea robustd)^ but there are few trees of 
any size, most of the larger ones having been cut out before the forest 
was constituted a Reserve in 1880. Bamboos are scattered throughout 
the Reserve; and the other principal trees are species of Terminalia^ 
Bauhinia, and Ficus, Bassia latifolia, Sterculia urens, Cassia Fistula^ 
Mangifera mdica, Seniecarpus Anacardium, Butea frondosa, Lagerstroe- 
mia parvifiora, Woodfordia fiorihunda, Eugenia Jambolafia, and Phoenix 
a^aulis. The minor products are thatching-grass, sabai grass (Jschae- 
7 num angustifolium), 7 nahud flowers {Bassia latifoUa), and rnyrabolams; 
but none of these is at present of any great importance on account 
of the distance of the forest from the railway. Owing to excessive 
grazing and cutting, the ‘ protected ’ forests contain no timber of any 
size. In 1903-4 the total forest revenue was Rs. 14,500, of which 
Rs. 10,000 was derived from the rent for mica mines. 

From the veins of pegmatite in the gneiss is obtained the mica which 
has made Hazaribagh famous. ‘ The pegmatites have the composition 
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of ordinary granite,, but the crystals have been deve¬ 
loped on such a gigantic scale that the different mine¬ 


rals are easily separable. Besides the mica, quartz, and felspar, which 
form the bulk of the pegmatite, other minerals of interest, and some¬ 
times of value, are found. Beryl, for instance, is found in large crystals 
several inches thick; schorl occurs in nearly all the veins; also cas- 
siterite (tin-stone), blue and green tourmaline. Lepidolite and fluor¬ 
spar occur near Manimundar (24® 37' N., 85° 52' E.); columbite, which 
includes the rare earths tantalum and niobium, exists in one or two 
places; and apatite, a phosphate of lime, is found in the Lakamandwa 
mica mine near Kodarma. Mica in the form of muscovite is the only 
mineral which has been extracted for commercial purposes. It is 
worked along a belt which runs from the comer of Gaya District across 
the northern part of Hazaribagh into Monghyr. Along this belt about 
250 mines have been opened. With the exception of Bendi, which 
is being tested by means of systematic driving and sinking, these are all 
worked by native methods.. The ‘ books ’ of mica are of various sizes up 
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to 24 by 18 by I o inches, the more common being about 8 by 4 by 3 inches. 
The usual practice is to prospect the surface in the rains for these 
* books ^ or indications of them, and then work the shoots or patches 
during the dry season. The pumping and winding are done by hand. 
The total output from 238 mines worked in Hazaribagh in 1903 was 
553 tons, valued at 9 J lakhs. The average number of persons employed 
daily was 5,878, the average daily wages being for a man 2\ to 4-|-annas, 
for a woman 2 annas, and for a child i to annas. 

The deposit of cassiterite takes a bedded form conformable to the 
foliation planes of the gneisses and schists in the neighbourhood of 
Naranga (24° 10' N., 86° 7' E.) in the Palganj estate, 10 miles west 
of the Giridih coal-field. Unsuccessful attempts were made to work 
this deposit by a company which ceased operations in 1893, after 
having carried down an inclined shaft for over 600 feet along the bed 
of ore. Cassiterite has also occasionally been obtained in mistake 
for iron ore in washing river sands, and the native iron-smelters have 
thus obtained tin with iron in their smelting operations. Lead, in the 
form of a dark red carbonate, has been found at Barhamasia (24° 20' N., 
86° 18' E.) in the north of the District. Similar material has been 
found in the soil at Mehandadih (24° 22' N., 86° 20' E.), Khesmi 
(24° 25' N., 84° 46' E.), and Nawada (24° 25' N., 84° 45' E.). Argenti¬ 
ferous galena, associated with copper ores and zinc blende, occurs 
on the Patro river, a mile north-north-east of Gulgo. An unsuccessful 
attempt was made in 1880 to work these ores. The sulphide of lead, 
galena, has also been obtained in connexion wdth the copper-ore 
deposits of Baraganda. A deposit, which has been known since the 
days of Warren Hastings and has been the subject of many subsequent 
investigations, occurs near Hisatu (23° 59' N., 85° 3' E.); an analysis 
of the ore made by Piddington showed the presence of antimony with 
the lead. The most noteworthy example of copper ores occurs at 
Baraganda in the Palganj estate, 24 miles south-west of Giridih, In 
this area the lead and zinc ores are mixed with copper pyrites, forming 
a thick lode of low-grade ore which is interbedded with the vertical 
schists. Shafts reaching a depth of 330 feet were put down to work 
this lode by a company which commenced operations in X882, but 
apparently through faulty management the undertaking was not suc¬ 
cessful and closed for want of funds in 1891. 

Lohars and Kols formerly smelted iron in this District, but owing 
to forest restrictions and the competition of imported English iron 
and steel, the industry has practically died out. The ore used was 
principally magnetite derived from the crystalline rocks. Hematite, how¬ 
ever, is also obtained from the Barakar stage of the Gondwana rocks 
of the Karanpura field, and clay ironstone occurs in a higher stage 
of the Damodar series in the same area. 
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The most conspicuously successful among the attempts to develop 
the mineral resources is in a little coal-field near Glridlh. The small 
patch of Gondwana rocks, which includes the coal in this field, covers 
an area of only 11 square miles, and includes 3^ square miles of the 
Talcher series, developed in typical form with boulder-beds and needle- 
shales, underlying sandstones whose age corresponds with the Barakar 
stage of the Damodar series.- The most valuable seam is the Karhar- 
bari lower seam, which is seldom less than 12 feet in thickness and is 
uniform in quality, producing the best steam coal raised in India, more 
than two-thirds of it consisting of fixed carbon. This seam persists 
over an area of 7 squa.re miles, and has been estimated to contain 
113,000,000 tons of coal. The Karharbari upper seam is also a good 
coal, though thinner; and above it lie other seams, of which the 
Bhaddoah main seam was at one time extensively worked. The total 
coal resources of this field are probably not less than 124,000,000 tons, 
of which over 15,000,000 have been raised or destroyed. Like practi¬ 
cally all the coal-fields of Bengal, the Gondwana rocks of Giridih 
are pierced by two classes of trap dikes : thick dikes of basaltic rock, 
which are probably fissures filled at the time at which the Rajmahal 
lava-flows were poured out in Upper Gondwana times; and thin dikes 
and sheets of a peculiar form of peridotite, remarkable for containing 
a high percentage of apatite, a phosphate of lime. This rock has done 
an amount of damage among the coals which cannot easily be 
estimated, as besides cutting across the coal seams in narrow dikes 
and coking about its own thickness of coal in both directions, it 
spreads out occasionally as sheets and ruins the whole or a large 
section of the seam over considerable areas. 

In this field 9 mines employed in 1903 a daily average of 10,691 
hands and had an output of 767,000 tons. The East Indian Railway 
Company, by whom the bulk of the coal in this field is raised, work 
it for their own consumption, and have invested 15 lakhs in their 
mines. 

The miners are of various castes ; but Santals and the lower castes 
of Hindus, such as Bhuiyas, Mahlis, Ghatwals, Chamars, Dosadhs, and 
Rajwars, predominate. The daily wages paid in the mines worked by 
the East Indian Railway Company are : for coal-cutters, 6 to 8 annas; 
horse-drivers underground, 4 annas; women (underground), 3 to 
4 annas; fitters, 8 annas to R. 1-8-0; and for coolies working above 
ground, men, 2J annas to 4 annas; women, i| to 2 annas; and 
children, to annas. One shaft, the deepest in India, has a depth 
of 640 feet, and nearly all the coal is wound by modern plant. 

This is the only field in the District which is regularly worked, 
but other patches of Gondwana rocks are also coal-bearing. A patch 
near the village of Itkhori, 25 miles north-w^est of Hazaribagh, includes 
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about half a square mile of the Barakar stage lying on a considerable 
area of Talchers. There are three seams containing possibly about 
2 000,000 tons of inferior coal. The Bokaro and Karanpura fields 
lie in the low ground of the Damodar river, at the foot of the south¬ 
ern scarp of the Hazaribagh plateau. The Bokaro field commences 
2 miles west of the Jherria field, and is likely to become important 
with farther railway extensions. It covers 220 square miles and 
includes coal seams of large size, one of 88 feet thick being measured. 
The coal resources of this field are estimated to aggregate 1,500,000,000 
tons. In the Karanpura area a smaller tract of 72 square miles has 
been separated from the northern field of 472 square miles through the 
exposure of the underlying crystalline rocks. There is a large quantity 
of fuel available in these two fields; in the smaller there must be at 
least 75,000,000 tons and in the northern 8,750,000,000. In the 
Ramgarh coal-field to the south of the Bokaro field the rocks are so 
faulted that it may not be profitable to mine the coal h 

Cotton-weaving is carried on by the Jolahas, but only the coarsest 
cloth is turned out. A few cheap wooden toys are made by Kharadis, 
and blankets by Gareris, while agricultural imple- xrade and 
ments and cooking utensils are manufactured from communications, 
locally smelted iron ore. 

The chief imports are food-grains, salt, kerosene oil, cotton twist and 
European cotton piece-goods ; and the chief exports are coal and coke. 
Of the food-grains, which form the bulk of the imports, rice comes 
chiefly from Manbhum, Burdwan, and the Santal Parganas, wheat from 
the Punjab and the United Provinces, and gram from Monghyr and 
Patna; the other imports come from Calcutta. The coal and coke 
exported by rail in 1903--4 amounted to 495,000 tons, of which 
86,000 tons went to Calcutta, 195,000 tons to other parts of Bengal, 
114,000 tons to the United Provinces, and the reznainder to the 
Punjab, Central Provinces, Rajputana, and Central India. Minor 
exports are mica, catechu, sabai grass, lac, mahud^ and hides. Hazari¬ 
bagh, Giridlh, and Chatra are the principal marts, and form the centres 
from which imported goods are distributed by petty traders. The bulk 
of the traffic is carried by the East Indian Railw^ay, which taps the 

^ ‘ The Girldih Coal-field,’ by Saise, in Records, Geological Sw-vey 0/India, vol. xxvii, 
part iii (1894); ‘The BokSro Coal-field and the Ramgarh Coal-field/ by Hughes, in 
Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, vol. vi, part ii (1867); ‘ The Karanpura Coal¬ 
fields /Geological Survey of India, yol, vii, part iii (1869); ‘The Itkhori 
Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, vol. vii, part ii (1872), by Ball; 
‘ The Chope Coal-field,’ Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, vol. viii, part ii (1872). 
As regards copper and tin, see ‘ Geological Notes on N. Hazaribagh,’ by Mallet, in 
Records, Geological Survey of India, vol. vii, part i (1874), and ‘ The Copper and Tin 
Deposits of Chota Nagpur,’ by Oates, in Transactions, Federal Institute of Mhiing 
Fngineers, vol. ix (1895), P* 427. 
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District at Girldlh, but a large amount of goods is carried on pack- 
bullocks and in bullock-carts. 

The only railways at present open are the short branch line connect¬ 
ing Girldih with the East Indian main line at Madhupur, and the 
Gaya-Katrasgarh line recently constructed, which runs through the 
north-east of the District. The District board maintained in 1903-4 
44 miles of metalled and 521 miles of unmetalled roads, besides 
336 miles of village tracks. The most important roads, however, are 
those maintained by the Public Works department, amounting to 
201 miles in length (188 miles metalled and 13 miles unmetalled), and 
including the grand trunk road, which runs for 78 miles through the 
District, and the road from Hazaribagh to Ranchi, of which 30 miles 
lie in the District, and the roads from Hazaribagh to Barhi and 
Bagodar and from Glrldlh to Dumri, the aggregate length of which is 
82 miles. 

The District was affected by the famine of 1874. Since then the 
only severe famine was that of 1897, when distress was general over 
Famine ^ broad belt running north and south through the 
District, the thdnas most affected being Barhi, 
Kodarma, Bagodar, Gumia, Ramgarh, Mandu, and Hazaribagh. 
Relief works were opened but w^ere not largely attended, owing partly 
to the unwillingness of the wilder tribes to engage in unaccustomed 
forms of labour, and partly to a fear that the acceptance of famine 
rates of payment would tend to lower wages permanently; a good deal 
of employment, however, was afforded by the District board, and 
gratuitous relief was given to beggars and destitute travellers. The 
daily average number of persons employed on relief works was highest 
(1,728) in May, while the number in receipt of gratuitous relief reached 
its maximum (6,836) in June. The expenditure amounted to 
Rs. 73,000, including Rs. 26,000 spent on gratuitous relief, and loans 
were granted to the extent of Rs. 51,000. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into two sub¬ 
divisions, with head-quarters at Hazaribagh and Giridih. The staff 

Administration Hazaribagh subordinate to the Deputy-Commis¬ 
sioner consists of three Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors, 
while the subdivisional officer of Giridih is assisted by a Sub-Deputy- 
Collector. 

The chief civil court is that of the Judicial Commissioner of Chota 
Nagpur. The Deputy-Commissioner exercises the powers of a Sub¬ 
ordinate Judge, and a Subordinate Judge comes periodically from 
Rtochi to assist in the disposal of cases. Minor original suits are 
heard by three Munsifs, sitting at Hazaribagh, Chatra, and Giridih. 
Rent suits under the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act are tried by a 
Deputy-Magistrate-Collector at Hazaribagh, by the Munsifs who are 
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invested with the powers of a Deputy-Collector for this purpose^ and by 
the subdivisional officer of Giridih; appeals from their decisions are 
heard by the Deputy-Commissioner or the Judicial Commissioner of 
Chota Nagpur. Criminal cases are tried by the Deputy-Commissioner, 
the subdivisional officer of Giridih, and the above-mentioned Deputy 
and Sub-Deputy Magistrates, and by the Munsif of Chatra, who has 
been invested with second-class powers. The Deputy-Commissioner 
possesses special powers under section 34 of the Oiminal Procedure 
Code, and the Judicial Commissioner of ChotS. Nagpur dispose.s of 
appeals from magistrates of the first class and holds sessions at 
Hazaribagh for the trial of cases committed to his court. Hazilrib^h 
is the least criminal District in Chota Nagpur, and crime is com¬ 
paratively light. 

In 1835, the first year for which statistics are available, 86 separate 
estates paid a land revenue of Rs. 49,000. The number of estates 
increased to 244 in 1870-1, but after that date a number of the smaller 
estates were amalgamated with others and the total fell in 1903-4 to 
157, with a demand of 1*33 lakhs. Of these estates, 72 are perma¬ 
nently settled, 82 are temporarily settled, and 3 are held direct by 
Government. 


In Hazaribagh District the eldest son takes the entire estate, and 
provides for the other members of the family by assigning them smaller 
holdings as maintenance grants. There is thus no tendency to the 
excessive subdivision of estates which is found in BihUr. Besides these 


maintenance grants, io ghdtwdh^ priests, servants, and others are 
common. The only unusual form of jdglr is one known as putra- 
putrddik^ which remains in the family of the grantee until the death of 
the last direct male heir, after which it reverts to the parent estate. 
The incidence of revenue is very low, being R. 0-1-4 cultivated 
acre, or only 8 per cent, of the rental, which is Rs. 1-2-6 per cultivated 
acre. The highest rates are realized from rice lands, which are divided 
into three main classes: gaird^ the rich alluvial lands between the 
ridges; sitigd, the land higher up the slopes ; and /^dd, the highest land 
on which rice can be grown. The rates, which are lowest in the 


central plateau and highest in the Sakri valley, vary for ga/rd land from 
Rs. 3-10-8 to Rs. 5-5-4 per acre (average Rs. 4-5-4); for singd land, 
from Rs. 2-10-8 to Rs. 4 (average Rs. 3-10-8) j and for ddd land, from 
Rs. 1-10-8 to Rs. 3-10-8 (average, Rs. 2-2-8). Other lands are 
classified as or gharbdri^ the well-manured land situated close to 
the village \ hdhirbdri^ fairly good land situated farther from the home¬ 
stead ; cktrd^ land set apart for growing paddy seedlings; tdnr^ barren 
land on the tops of the ridges; and tarri or rich land on the banks 
or in the beds of rivers. For these the ryot usually renders predial 
services in lieu of rent. 
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Village lands are of four kinds. Manjhihas is a portion of the best 
land set apart for the head of the village. It is frequently sublet, some¬ 
times at a cash rent, but more often on the adhhatai system, under 
which each party takes half the produce. When held khds, it is cul¬ 
tivated by the ryots for the proprietor, the latter supplying the seed 
and a light meal on the days when the villagers are working for him. 
Jiban is land in which the ryots have occupancy rights. Rhundwdf or 
sdjwdt lands are those reclaimed from jungle or waste land, and the 
ryot and his descendants have a right of occupancy, paying rent at half 
the rate prevailing in the neighbourhood for jiban lands. Utkar land 
is that cultivated by tenants-at-will. The rents of jiban and utkar 
lands are usually payable in cash, but in the Sakri valley the system of 
payment by assessment or division of the produce is common. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue and total 
revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of rupees :— 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue . 

1,16 

L25 

1,31 

1.34 

Total revenue. 

3 j 94 

4,92 

5>42 

6,74 


Outside the municipalities of Hazaribagh, Chatra, and GiRiDiH, 
local affairs are managed by the District board. In 1903-4 its income 
was Rs. 96,000, including Rs. 50,000 derived from rates; and the ex¬ 
penditure was Rs. 1,01,000, the chief item being Rs. 59,000 spent on 
public works. 

The District contains 18 police stations or thdnas, and 20 outposts. 
In 1903 the force subordinate to the District Superintendent consisted 
of 3 inspectors, 35 sub-inspectors, 54 head constables, and 431 con¬ 
stables, The Central jail at Hazaribagh has accommodation for 
1,257 prisoners, and a subsidiary jail at Girldlh for 21. The Hazari¬ 
bagh Reformatory school has accommodation for 357 boys. 

Education is very backward, and only 2*6 per cent, of the population 
(5*2 males and 0*2 females) could read and write in 1901. The number 
of pupils under instruction increased from 6,234 in 1882-3 to 
1892-3, but fell to 14,345 in 1900-1, In 1903-4, 16,440 boys and 
^7014 girls were at school, being respectively 19-2 and 2*2 per cent, of 
the children of school-going age. The various missions maintain 
schools for the benefit of the aboriginal tribes. The most notable 
educational institutions are the Dublin University Mission First Arts 
college, and the Reformatory at Haz^ibagh. The total number of 
institutions, public and private, in 1903-4 was 692, including the Arts 
college,^ 16 secondary, 643 primary, and 32 special schools. The 
expenditure on education was Rs. 1,12,000, of which Rs. 38,000 was 
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met from Provincial funds, Rs. 31,000 from. District funds, Rs. 800 from 
municipal funds, and Rs. 23,000 from fees. 

In 1903 the District contained 7 dispensaries, of which 5 had accom¬ 
modation for 64 in-patients. The cases of 37,411 out-patients and 586 
in-patients were treated during the year, and 1,570 operations were per¬ 
formed. The expenditure was Rs. 11,000, of which Rs. 1,200 was met 
from Government contributions, Rs. 2,000 from Local and Rs. 2,400 
fronr municipal funds, and Rs. 5,000 from subscriptions. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the Hazaribagh, Girldih, and 
Chatra municipalities. In 1903-4 the number of persons successfully 
vaccinated was 41,000, or 36 per 1,000 of the population. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal^ vol. xvi (1877); 
F. B. Bradley-Birt, Chota Nagpur (1903).] 

Hazaribagh Subdivision.—Head-quarters subdivision of Hazari¬ 
bagh District, Bengal, lying between 23° 25' and 24® 38' N. and 84® 27' 
and 86® 7' E., with an area of 5,019 square miles. The subdivision 
consists of three distinct tracts : a high central plateau, a lower plateau 
extending along the northern boundary, and the valley of the Damodar 
to the south. The population in 1901 was 760,164, compared with 
762,510 in 1891, the density being 151 persons per square mile. There 
are two towns, Hazaribagh (population, 15,799), the head-quarters, 
and Chatra (10,599) i Sj44o villages. The subdivision contains 
some interesting archaeological remains, consisting of rock temples at 
Mahudi, Buddhist inscriptions at Kuluha Hill, and an old fort at 
Kunda. 

Hazaribagh Tovirn.—Head«quarters of Hazaribagh District, Ben¬ 
gal, picturesquely situated in 23® 59' N. and 85® 22' E., on the high 
central plateau of the District, at an elevation of 2,000 feet above 
sea-level, in the midst of a group of conical hills. Population 
(1901), 15,799. The town is little more than a cluster of hamlets, with 
intervening cultivation, which sprung up round the former military 
bazar. Hazaribagh has been the head-quarters of the civil administra¬ 
tion since 1834. The cantonment lies south-east of the town. The 
last military force stationed here was the second battalion, 22nd 
Regiment; but owing to an outbreak of enteric fever in 1874, which 
resulted in numerous deaths, the troops were withdrawn, with the 
exception of a small detachment, which was chiefly designed to guard 
against a possible outbreak of the prisoners in the European penitentiary 
situated here. Subsequently, on the abolition of the penitentiary, 
the European troops were entirely withdrawn. Hazaribagh was con¬ 
stituted a municipality in 1869. The income during the decade ending 
1901-2 averaged Rs. 11,600, and the expenditure Rs. 10,800. In 
^9®3“"4 the income was Rs. 17,000, of which Rs. 5,000 was derived from 
a tax on persons (or property tax), and Rs. 4,000 from a conservancy 
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rate; and the expenditure was Rs. 16,000. The town contains the 
usual public buildings. The Central jail has accommodation for 1,257 
prisoners; the principal articles manufactured are blankets and cloth. 
The Hazaribagh Reformatory school has since 1882 occupied the 
buildings formerly used for the European penitentiary. It is managed 
by a board subject to the general control of the Director of Public 
Instruction, and has cubicle accommodation for 357 boys, who are 
taught weaving, agriculture, tailoring, gardening, carpentry, shoe-making, 
and blacksmith’s work. The chief educational institution is the Dublin 
University Mission First Arts college, which was opened in 1899. 

Hazro.—Town in the District and tahsll of Attock, Punjab, situated 
in 33° 55' N. and 72® 30' E., in the middle of the Chach plain, 4^ miles 
by metalled road from Hathian on the grand trunk road, and 7J miles 
from Lawrencepur on the North-Western Railway. Population (1901), 
9,799. Hazro is a picturesque town, surrounded by rich cultivation, 
and has a flourishing trade, chiefly in tobacco and sugar, controlled by 
a few enterprising Hindus. The municipality was created in 1867. 
The income during the ten years ending 1902--3 averaged Rs. 18,300, 
and the expenditure Rs. 17,200. In 1903—4 the income was Rs.19,200, 
chiefly from octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 35,000, including 
a large investment in securities. An Anglo-vernacular middle school 
and a dispensary are maintained by the municipality. 

Hebli.—Town in the District and fdluka of Dharw^ar, Bombay, 
situated in 15® 28' N. and 75° 8"" E., 7 miles east of Dharwar town. 
Population (1901), 5,294. Hebli is situated on rising ground, with an 
old dilapidated fort in the centre. A weekly market is held here. 
Hebli was granted in 1748 by Balaji Baji Rao Peshwa to an ancestor 
of the present Sardar. In 1818 Sir Thomas Munro gave the proprietor 
the neighbouring villages of Kurdapur and Talva for services to the 
British Government Close to the village are a temple of Shambhuling 
and a ruined temple of Changalovadevl. The town contains a boys’ 
school and a girls’ school. 

Heggadadevankote. — South-western taluk of Mysore District, 
Mysore State, lying between 11° 44' and 12® 12' N. and 76° 7'and 
76^31' E., with an area of 620 square miles.* The population in 1901 
was 61,416, compared with 61,226 in 1891. The taluk contains two* 
towns, Sargur (population, 2,284) Heggadadevankote (1,298), the 
head-quarters; and 276 villages. The land revenue demand in 1903-4 
was Rs. 69,000. The greater part is forest, especially in the west and 
south, which are bordered by Coorg and the Wynaad. In the Kakan- 
kote State forest are the principal elephant kheddas. The east is moun¬ 
tainous. The Kabbani flows with a tortuous course from south-west 
to north-east, where it is joined by the Nugu, which runs through the 
east The latter has a dam, but the principal: irrigation channel is 
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from a dam on the Lakshmantirtha in the Hunsur taluk. Red and 
dark-brown soils are general, and two crops of rdgi are often produced 
in the year. ‘Wet’ cultivation is limited, partly owing to the unhealthi¬ 
ness of the irrigated tracts. This country was the ancient Punnata, 
mentioned as Pounnata by Ptolemy, who describes it as containing 
beryl. 

Helmand.—A river of Afghanistan which, with its five principal 
tributaries—the Kaj or Khud Rud, Tirin, Arghandab, Tarnak, and 
Arghastan—drains all the south-western portion of the State. The 
Helmand rises at Hazar Kash, in an upland valley called Chaj Hazara, 
on the western slopes of the Paghman range, and runs for 300 miles 
in a south-westerly direction through the Hazarajat, the least-known 
tract of Afghanistan, before it passes Girishk, about 80 miles west of 
Kandahar. In the Hazarajat the Helmand is joined by the Khud 
Rud, and in this part of its course it is said to flow in a deep, narrow, 
and frequently rocky valley, with numerous gorges. Lower down it 
is joined by the Tirin, and about 35 miles south-west of Girishk by the 
united waters of the Arghandab, Tarnak, and Arghastan at Kala Bist.. 
From this junction the course of the Helmand is still south-west, 
through an arid desert, for 75 miles, when it turns west to Band-i- 
Kamal Khan, and then north, finally losing itself in the Seistan 
Hamun. That the whole of its lower valley was once the seat of 
a large and prosperous population is evidenced by extensive ruins. 
At the present day inhabitants are few, and cultivation is carried on 
only in the vicinity of the river. The soil is highly fertile, and with 
more care in the distribution of the water cultivation could be largely 
extended. The eastern tributaries of the Helmand—namely, the 
Tirin, Arghandab, and Tarnak—are rivers of considerable length; and 
though their source is not correctly known, it is believed that they rise 
in the highlands to the west and south-west of Ghazni. 

Hemavati (also called Yenne-hole).—A river of Mysore and one of 
the chief tributaries of the Cauvery. It rises in the Western Ghats 
in the south-west of Kadur District, and runs south-east through the 
Manjarabad taluk to the Coorg frontier, where, joined by some streams 
from the west, it turns east. Receiving the Yagachi from the north, 
it then winds round Hole Narsipur, and runs south to the Cauvery 
near Yedatore, after a course of over 160 miles. It has ten dams, from 
which about 145 miles of channels are drawn off, irrigating nearly 
10,000 acres. The largest channels are the Sriramadevar north channel, 
47 miles long, in Hassan District, and the Mandigere, 27 miles long, 
in Mysore District. 

Henery.—Island near the entrance of Bombay harbour, off the 
mainland of Kolaba District, Bombay. See Underi. 

Henzada District [Hinthadd ),—Northernmost District of the Irra- 
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waddy Division of Lower Burma, lying between if 20' and 18° 31' N. 
and 94® 48' and 95^^ 47' E., in the plain of the Irrawaddy, with an area 
of 2,870 square miles. It is irregularly triangular in shape, with its 
apex in the north at Akauktaung, a spur of the Arakan Yoma, touching 
the Irrawaddy 24 miles above Myanaung, and its base along the 
northern edges of Bassein and Ma-ubin. The Irrawaddy forms nearly 
the whole of its eastern border. Its western boundary is the forest- 
clad watershed of the Arakan Yoma, running north and south, which 
separates it from Sandoway and the coast. To the south of the District 
lie Bassein and Ma-ubin; to the north Prome. The District is in fact, 
with the exception of one circle in the south-eastern corner, contained 
between the Irrawaddy on the east and the barrier of the Arakan 
Yoma on the west. In the latitude of Myanaung the 
^aS>ecte Arakan range exceeds 4,000 feet in altitude, but from 
this point southwards it rapidly diminishes in height. 
From the main ridge spurs run eastwards towards the Irrawaddy, one, 
in the extreme north of the District, ending in a conspicuous bluff 
about 300 feet in height, and washed at its base by the stream. As 
the river pursues its southerly course to the sea it bears away from the 
hills, leaving between its banks and the uplands the vast stretch of 
paddy-fields, 60 miles broad in the south, which forms one of the main 
features of the District. The hilly tract in the west, 12 to 20 miles 
in width, is characterized by steep slopes and dense tree-jungle. All 
the plains were up to modern times annually inundated by the river, 
but the greater portion of this area is now protected by an extensive 
system of embankments. The Irrawaddy, bounding the District 
on the east, sets in a general south-south-east course, and is navigable 
at all seasons by the largest river steamers. Numerous streams flow 
from the Yoma eastwards towards the Irrawaddy; most of them are 
entirely dry in the hot season, and nearly all are marked by precipi¬ 
tous banks and tortuous channels. During the rains, however, boats 
can ply on the lower reaches of their courses in the plains. Of these 


watercourses the Patashin is the only one of importance that joins the 
Irrawaddy itself, which it does just below Kyangin in the extreme 
north of the District. The rest drain into the Bassein (or Ngawun) 
river, which leaves the Irrawaddy about 9 miles above Henzada, and 
flows in a general south-westerly direction into Bassein District. The 
entrance, about 300 yards wide, is choked by a sandbank, which rises 
above the low-water level of the Irrawaddy. In the rains, however, the 
largest boats can cross this obstruction. Thirteen miles below this 


point the Bassein river is joined from the west by the Okpo or Kanyin 
stream, which rises in the Yoma and runs for about 60 miles through 
the Okpo township. This river is connected with the Irrawaddy by a 
channel known as the Thanbayadaing creek. A short distance below 
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the mouth of the Kanyin the Bassein river is augmented by the waters 
of the Nangathu, formed of various streams from the Yoma, which 
unite and flow eastwards into the delta country. 

The chief lakes are the Nyein-e in the Apyauk circle, the Duya and 
Eitpyet a few miles from Henzada, and the Tu in the Kanaung town¬ 
ship. The last, the largest of the four, is 3 square miles in extent. 

The plain is composed of alluvial deposits, which may be divided 
into an upper and a lower division. The lower consists of coarse 
gravels transported from a distance; the upper of a very homogeneous 
but somewhat arenaceous clay of a yellowish colour. The whole de¬ 
posit has a southward slope exceeding in steepness that of the present 
surface. The Arakan Yoma in the west is formed by the Negrais rocks 
passing up into the Nummulitics. Intrusive rocks, which are mostly 
serpentine, occur in patches. 

Like Tharrawaddy, Henzada differs from the true deltaic areas in 
having no mangrove swamps or tidal jungles. The main vegetation 
consists of deciduous forests, similar to those in Pegu District, while 
bordering the Irrawaddy are open savannah forests, similar to those of 
Hanthawaddy. The riparian vegetation is of the type in Prome. 
On the upper slopes of the Arakan Yoma are evergreen forests, which 
have not yet been botanically explored, but probably contain oaks, 
chestnuts, and species of Diperocarpus, 

Tigers, leopards, and elephants are all found, the latter for the most 
part in the hills to the west. During the rains all of these animals 
confine themselves for safety to the rising ground; but in the dry season 
they not infrequently enter the plains, where they destroy cattle or rice 
according to their nature. 

The cold season is short and mild, but the hot months are not very 
trying, and the means of the maximum and minimum temperatures 
registered during 1901 were 88® and 68® respectively. The rains 
usually begin about the end of May, and cease in the middle of 
October. They have never been known to fail altogether, but the 
quality of the crops depends upon the distribution of the monsoon. 
The annual rainfall averages 75 inches at Henzada town, and decreases, 
as the dry zone is approached, to 58 inches at Kanaung in the north, 
where there are occasionally complaints of lack of rain. Henzada is 
too far north to be in the immediate track of cyclones, but destructive 
floods occur occasionally, though the embankments have largely 
removed the possibility of serious inundation. 

Henzada or Hinthada derives its name from hintha^ the Burmanized 
form of the Pali name for the Brahmani goose. It formed part of the 
Talaing kingdom of Pegu which was annexed by 
Alaungpaya in 1755, but at no time apparently had istory* 
it an independent political existence. There was no resistance in the 
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District to the British advance on Prome during the first Burmese War, 
In the second War the Burmese troops, on hearing of the occupation 
of Prome, left their fortifications at Akauktaung, at the extreme 
northern corner of the present District, and were defeated in an 
attempt to cross the river. This position was not occupied, however, 
by the British, and was in time stockaded by the Burmans, who kept 
the country disturbed till the cutting up of a patrol under a British 
officer. Major Gardner, who was killed, led to the occupation of 
Akauktaung. Meanwhile the southern areas were in a still more 
disturbed state than the northern, in consequence, mainly, of the 
disbandment of the Burmese police. The rebels, led by one Nga 
Myat Tun, a hereditary thugyi, made marauding expeditions into 
Henzada, Bassein, and Ma-ubin, till they were dispersed at Danubyu 
in the last-named District. Since then, though crime is always 
heavy, there have been no serious disturbances. The original Hen¬ 
zada District comprised a portion of the existing District of Ma-ubin 
and practically the whole of the present Tharrawaddy District, and 
its limits have been altered more than once in the past thirty years. 

The population at the last four enumerations was as follows: (1872) 

Population. *56,753. (1881) 363,899, (1891) 437,620, and (1901) 
4^4* 5 The principal statistics of area and popu¬ 

lation in 1901 are given in the following table :— 


Township. 

Area in square 
_ miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be¬ 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Henzada . 

369 

I 

520 

131,698 

357 

+ II 

4,394 

Zalun 

276 

1 

362 

69,502 

252 

+ 18 

18,349 

Okpo 

694 

... 

436 

84,046 

I 2 I 

-h 14 

2I,0S0 

Lemyethna 

438 

I 

354 

60,314 

138 

+ 6 

18,186 

Kananng . 

615 

I 

428 

92.365 

150 

4* 16 

23,089 

Kyangin . 

478 

1 

243 

46,633 

98 

+ 2 

12,200 

Di^rict total 

2,870 

5 

2 i 343 

484,558 

169 

-f- ir 

97,298 


Henzada contains more towns than any other District in Burma, the 
urban population in 1901 being 54>5®®> which is above ii per cent, 
of the total, compared with 7 per cent, for the Irrawaddy Division 
as a whole. The towns are Henzada, the head-quarters, Zalun, 
Kyangin, Myanaung, and Lemyethna, The density of population 
is very high for Burma. Burmese is the language of 418,000 of the 
inhabitants, while Karen is spoken by 44,000. 

In 1901 the Burmans numbered 422,800, or 87 per cent, of the 
District total: The Takings have become merged with the Burmans, 
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and are scarcely represented at all. The Karens in 1901 numbered 
45.800. They are distributed all over the District, except in the 
Kyangin township in the north, and form about one-fourth of the 
population of the southernmost township, Zalun, and one-seventh of 
that of Henzada. There are very few Shans, but the Chins on the hills 
in the west number 3,600, and retain their own language. They are 
commonest in the two northern townships. Buddhism is the religion 
of 468,800 persons, including both Chins and Karens; Musahnans 
number rather more than 3,000, and Hindus exceed 4,000. The 
immigrants from India come almost entirely from Bengal and Madras. 
About half the Muhammadans and three-fourths of the Hindus reside 
in the municipalities. The number of persons dependent upon agricul¬ 
ture in 1901 was 341,600, or 70 per cent, of the total, a figure higher 
than the Provincial average. utters, or nomadic cultivators, 

numbered 5,000. 

The number of Christians (8,085) 's comparatively large. Of these 
8,000 are native Christians, the great majority being Karens. The 
Roman Catholics have several missionaries at work, mostly among 
the Karens, and a mission to the Chins at Yenandaung has been 
started recently. The American Baptists have 48 churches and 42 
vernacular schools, and also work mainly among the Karens. 

The flatness of the greater part of the District and its position at the 
head of the Irrawaddy delta render it an area particularly suitable for 
rice. The whole of the plain was until recently , 
flooded annually by the Irrawaddy, so that the soil 
is new alluvium, and the extensive system of protective embankments 
that has been introduced now shelters large areas under rice. Much 
land is still flooded, however, in the Okpo township north of the 
Bassein river, where it flows past the end of the Myanaung embank¬ 
ment ; and in the Apyauk circle, on the eastern bank of the Irra¬ 
waddy, where it makes a sweeping curve from south-east to south-west. 
The Bassein river, too, is confined only on its left bank, and inundates 
a large portion of the Lemyethna township lying west of it. On such 
lands, and in the low^ying ^7m‘ns in the Henzada and Zalun townships, 
rice is sown broadcast, the floods frequently necessitating a second 
sowing; but over the rest of the District it is transplanted from 
nurseries after the rains have well set in. In the flooded portions 
of the Lemyethna township a kind of rice called kaukhnaung is 
planted as late as October or November; and tp ensure a crop the 
villagers dam one of the streams crossing the plain, and tap it by 
subsidiary channels so as to make it flow on to the various holdings. 
The h (plough) is rarely met with, the tundon (which resembles the 
harrow) being in general use for preparing the ground. Manuring is 
not uncommon, but as a rule the only fertilization that the land 
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receives is from the annual burning of rice stubble in the fields. 
A very large area of garden cultivation lies on the Akauktaung hill, 
along the Patashin and Okpo rivers, on the high lands adjoining 
Myanaung and overlooking the Tu lake in the Kanaung township, 
and along the road from Neikban to Aingthabyu in the Henzada 
township. 

The main agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, areas 
being in square miles:— 


Township. 

Total area. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 


Forests. 

Henzada. 

369 

221 

0.8 

\ 


Zalun 

276 

124 

o.i 



Okpo 

694 

136 

... 


“ 803 

Lemyethna 

438 

89 

5-9 


Kanaung . 

615 

149 

0.2 



Kyangin . 

478 

60 

... 



Total 

2,870 

779 

7 

803 


Rice covered 681 square miles in that year. This is a very con¬ 
siderable advance on the figures for 1881, when only 372 square 
miles were under rice. The increase has been largely the outcome of 
elaborate protective works. Henzada grows more tobacco than any 
other District in Burma, and the area under this crop (17 square 
miles) is extending yearly. Garden cultivation, including plantains, 
coco-nuts, pineapples, papayas, mangoes, and jack-fruit, increased from 
23 square miles in 1881 to 56 square miles in 1903-4, the largest 
District total in Burma. Of this area, the orchards of the Henzada 
and Kanaung townships occupy two-thirds. A total of 4,700 acres, 
for the most part in the Henzada, Kanaung, and Kyangin townships, 
is under pulse {pegyt), a cold-season crop. Miscellaneous non-food 
crops are grown on 6,400 acres, for the most part in the Zalun and 
Henzada townships; and maize, gram, and sesamum cover about 
1,000 acres each. 

Havana and various kinds of Indian tobacco have been tried, but 
hitherto without much success. The failure is attributed to the attrac¬ 
tion these tobaccos have for insects, and to the necessity for greater 
care and attention than the ordinary Burmese husbandman is disposed 
to give to their cultivation. No use is made by the cultivators of the 
Agnculturists' Loans Act; they still prefer to have recourse to the 
local money-lender when in need of ready cash. A co-operative credit 
society has, however, been recently started at Apyauk under the pro¬ 
visions of Act X of 1904, and has so far worked successfully. 

There are no local breeds of cattle in the District; buffaloes are 
numerous, but are not by any means as plentiful as kine. Ponies 
are scarce and of poor quality. Goats are bred almost exclusively 
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by Indians. Cattle graze for the most part on the higher land not 
used for rice cultivation, and, in the dry season, along the river banks. 
Considerable difficulty is found, however, in the southern townships in 
providing sufficient grazing-grounds for the live-stock. 

The embankments, designed to keep the floods back from the 
low-lying cultivated levels, are one of the main features of Henzada. 
The northernmost of these, the Kyangin embankment, on the right 
bank of the Irrawaddy in the north of the District, was begun in 1864 
for the protection of Kyangin town and the paddy-fields behind it, 
along the line of a small embankment previously built by the Deputy- 
Commissioner. It is 6| miles long, and protects about 3,000 acres. 
The cost was a lakh and a half, and the net revenue from the land 
brought under cultivation by the work is less than 2 per cent, on the 
capital outlay; but the benefit the town derives from it has been, apart 
from this, sufficient to justify the undertaking. 

The Myanaung embankment is practically a southern continuation 
of the last-named work, and was constructed about 1868. It extends 
down the western bank of the Irrawaddy for 39 miles, and protects 
nearly 100 square miles. It cost xi lakhs and now yields a steady 
profit. 

The Henzada embankment, which shelters a further stretch of the 
western bank of the Irrawaddy, was begun in 1867, along the line 
of previous constructions made by the villagers or from Local funds, 
and gradually extended southwards across the District border into 
Ma-ubin. Its construction has cost nearly 19 lakhs. The total length 
is 76 miles, and the area protected about 340,000 acres, of which 
41 miles and 73,000 acres are within Henzada. In 1903-4 the net 
addition to the land revenue that resulted from its construction was 
36 per cent, on the capital outlay. Floods in 1868 and 1877 caused 
widespread destruction of crops, and breaches occurred in 1871 and 
1890, but without doing much damage. The embankment has gradu¬ 
ally been raised, and since the latter year no serious breach has 
occurred, though the flood of 1893 was the highest recorded. 

The Ngawun embankment branches off in a south-westerly direction 
from the northern end of the Henzada embankment into Bassein 
District. It was constructed between 1869 and 1884. It is 76 miles 
long, and, with the Henzada embankment, protects about 1,600 square 
miles. About 39 miles of embankment and about 500 square miles 
of protected land are within the limits of Henzada. 

There are 176 fresh-water river and lake fisheries in Henzada Dis¬ 
trict, the leases of which afe leased annually by auction for a total 
of rather more than 2 lakhs. None of the individual . 

fisheries is, however, very large. The most valuable 
realizes between Rs. 12,000 and Rs. 13,000 at the auction sales. A 
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good deal of the fish caught is converted locally into ngapi, and the 
fishing industry is on the whole flourishing. 

The ten forest Reserves in the District cover an area of 803 square 
miles, and an additional area of 120 square miles is under settlement. 
The Reserves are almost entirely in the western part and contain 
a fair proportion of teak. In the plains the in (Dipterocarpus tuber- 
culatus) grows freely, and cutch is abundant, mostly in the Myanaung 
subdivision, pyingado {Xylia dolabriformis) is plentiful at the foot 
of the hills, and is largely used for house-building. A fire-protection 
scheme was started in 1900, and will probably be extended throughout 
the Reserves, The forest receipts in 1903-4 were Rs. 64,000. 

The District is poor in minerals. An attempt to work the carbona¬ 
ceous shale in the Okpo township failed in 1882. Petroleum has been 
discovered at Yenandaung near Myanaung, but the wells have been 
abandoned. 

Textile industries, largely subsidiary to agriculture, are common 
throughout the District, but are confined to local 
coi^mliSions Henzada and Kyangin excel in silk- 

' weaving, and workers in gold, silver, and iron are 
fairly numerous in the towns. As in the other delta Districts, fish¬ 
curing is carried on largely. There are two rice-mills in Henzada town. 

Rice is exported in large quantities to Rangoon by rail, river steamers, 
and country boats for transhipment to foreign ports, and is also sent 
by river to Upper Burma in steamers. Other exports to Rangoon 
are betel-leaves, plantains, sugar-cane, and hides. The principal 
imports are cotton and silk piece-goods, umbrellas, china-ware, and 
other articles of European manufacture. Till recently they entered 
the District almost wholly by river; of late, however, the railway has 
begun to bring them. 

A steam ferry crosses the Irrawaddy between Henzada and Tharra- 
waw, a village in Tharrawaddy District on the opposite bank, 103 
miles by rail from Rangoon. The railw’ay from Henzada to Bassein 
(81 miles in length) runs south-westwards through the southern part 
of the District for a distance of 16 miles, with stations at Henzada, 
Natmaw, and Neikban. This line was opened in 1903, and a second 
line from Henzada northwards, through Okpo and Myanaung to 
Kyangin, is under construction. Henzada is a station of call for the 
mail and cargo steamers of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company plying 
between Rangoon and Mandalay, and in addition enjoys regular direct 
communication "with Rangoon. In the rains launches run on the 
Bassein creek to Bassein and intermediate places, and for a few months 
in the year there is steam traffic between Henzada and Okpo on the 
Thanbayadaing. The Irrawaddy is navigable throughout the year by 
large boats and river steamers, which call at all the principal stations 
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along the banks. During the floods caused by the rains the sole inter¬ 
village communication in the interior of the District is by boat. Roads 
are used only during the dry season. About 320 miles of road are 
maintained from Provincial funds, of which 30^ miles are metalled 
and 289 unmetalled. The District cess fund keeps up seven roads, 
38 miles metalled and 30 miles unmetalled. The most important 
highways are from Henzada to Myanaung (64 miles), and from Henzada 
to Shage (20 miles). Alongside the embankments run roads from 
Ngawun to Myenu (25 miles), Ngawun to Nyaunggyaung (52 miles), 
and Myanaung to Ingauk (39 miles). 

The District is divided into two subdivisions: Henzada, consisting 
of the Henzada, Zalun, Okpo, and Lemyethna townships; and 

Myanaung, consisting of the Kanaung and Kyan- . - . . , 

^ . A • .1 . r T Administration. 

GIN townships. As in other parts of Lower Burma, 

the circle thugyi is being gradually abolished as deaths or resignations 
occur, the village headman (jwathugyi) taking his place. Village head¬ 
men now number 621. The District forms two subdivisions (Henzada 
and Myanaung) of the Henzada Public Works division. For forest 
purposes it constitutes -part of the Myanaung subdivision of the 
Henzada-Thongwa Forest division. 

Litigation has largely increased of late years, and the Deputy-Com¬ 
missioner has recently been relieved of civil work by a District Judge 
with head-quarters at Bassein, who presides over the Bassein and 
Henzada District courts. The subdivisional courts are presided over 
by the subdivisional officers concerned, and the township courts of 
Henzada and Kanaung by a special township judge who sits at 
Henzada, while at Okpo and Lemyethna township judges have relieved 
the township officers of civil business. Sessions cases are tried by the 
Judge of the Bassein Division. The magistrates^ courts are presided 
over by the appropriate executive officers in the usual way, but the 
township magistrates of Henzada, Lemyethna, and Okpo have the 
assistance of the township judges in disposing of their criminal work. 
The crime of the District does not differ from that prevalent throughout 
the Irrawaddy Division, and, as elsewhere in the delta, criminal work 
is heavy. Dacoities, at one time very common, have decreased within 
the last few years; but robberies, thefts, and grievous hurt cases are 
still numerous. 

At annexation, in 1852, the revenue paid by the District into the 
coffers of the king of Burma was slightly over 2 lakhs, though much 
more than this must no doubt have been collected. The chief items 
were the house-family tax, a tax on land per yoke of oxen, and one 
on fisheries. Taxes on brokers and transit dues also existed, but 
these were abolished and excise duties levied in their place after the 
British occupation. 
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The greater part of the cultivated lands from the Irrawaddy to the 
foot of the Arakan Yoma was brought under settlement between 1862 
and 1868, when rates varying from 12 annas (on the remote interior 
kwins) to Rs. 1-12-0 were levied on each acre of rice land. In 1873-4 
a revision of rates took place in the Kyangin township and the 
northern circles of the Kanaung township, and the rates in this area 
were raised to R. i or Rs. i-io-o per acre on rice land, while the 
rate on gardens, which as a general rule was Rs. 1-12-0, was changed 
to one varying from Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2. At the same time an 
enhancement was effected in the Henzada township, which raised the 
maximum from Rs. 1-12-0 to Rs. 2. In 1879-80 a general raising 
of assessment took place all over the District, ranging from 15 to 
25. per cent. The rates prevailing after this enhancement varied from 
Rs. 1-4-0 to Rs. 2-2-0 on rice land, but the maximum on gardens 
continued to be Rs. 2. Resettlement operations were undertaken 
throughout the District in 1883-6, when rates were introduced varying 
from 12 annas to Rs. 2-8-0 for rice, and from Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8-0 for 
gardens. In 1899-1901 the whole cultivated area of the District 
(except a portion referred to later) was regularly resettled. The new 
rates vary from 12 annas to Rs. 4 on rice lands, with uniform assess¬ 
ments of Rs. 3 on gardens, Rs. 2 on mayin rice, Rs. 2-8-0 on tobacco 
and miscellaneous cultivation, and Rs. 10 on betel-vines. The interior 
of the three northern townships at the foot of the Yoma, where cultiva¬ 
tion occurs only in patches, was not touched in the settlement opera- 
tions in 1885-6, and this tract (averaging about 8 miles in width) was 
resettled in 1900-1. The following rates were then introduced and 
are still enforced: on kaukkyi rice lands, R. i to Rs. 3; on mayin 
rice lands, Rs. 2; on gardens, Rs. 2 and Rs. 3; and on miscellaneous 
cultivation, Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2-8-0. 

The steady growth of the revenue in the past may be gathered from 
the following table, which shows land revenue and total revenue, in 
thousands of rupees, since 1880-1:— 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

igoo-i. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue . ; 

Total revenue . 

4,62 

10,76 

6,92 

> 3.57 

8,45 

16,24 

12,40 

25.23 


The total revenue for 1903-4 includes Rs. 4,49,000 from capitation 
tax, Rs. 2,04,000 from fisheries, and Rs. 3,22,000 from excise. 

The District cess fund is maintained chiefly by a levy of 10 per 
cent, on the total land revenue, and is administered by the Deputy- 
Commissioner for the provision of various local needs. The income 
in 1903-4 was 1*43 lakhs, and the chief items of expenditure were 
public works (Rs. 42,000) and education (Rs. 27,000). 
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There are four municipalities, Henzada, Zalun, Kyangin, and 
Myanaxjng ; and one town under a town committee, Lemyethna. 

The District Superintendent of police is aided by two Assistant 
Superintendents in charge of the two subdivisions; and the force 
comprises 4 inspectors, ro head constables, 33 sergeants, and 301 con¬ 
stables. Fifteen village headmen are on the paid staff of the rural 
police. The District contains 15 police stations and one outpost. 
The military police has a strength of 3 native officers and 187 rank 
and file. Of these, 76 are stationed at Henzada, and 39 at Myanaung, 
the rest being distributed at the different township head-quarters. The 
District contains two jails, one at Henzada and one at Myanaung. 
The first has accommodation for 521 prisoners, who work at rice 
cultivation, brick-making, carpentry, and cane-work. The second is 
designed to hold 88 prisoners, and its inmates are engaged in garden¬ 
ing and basket-work. 

The percentage of literate persons in 1901 was 26 (47-6 males, and 
5*4 females). The increase of education in the District since 1880 
can be gauged from the number of pupils : (i880-1) 5,446, (1890-1) 
6,712, and (1900-1) 14,252. In 1903-4 there were 2 special, 18 
secondary, 272 primary, and 502 elementary (private) schools, with 
12,979 boys and 2,472 girls. The total expenditure on education was 
Rs. 65,800, which was met from the following sources : municipal funds 
(Rs. 13,300), District cess (Rs. 27,000), Provincial funds (Rs. 8,600), 
and fees (Rs. 16,300). 

There are 5 hospitals and a dispensary, with accommodation for 
68 in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases treated was 52,113, in¬ 
cluding 1,008 in-patients, and 802 operations were performed. The 
total expenditure was Rs, 19,200, towards which municipal funds con¬ 
tributed Rs. 14,800, Local funds Rs. 3,600, and subscriptions Rs. 800. 

Vaccination is compulsory only within municipal limits. In 1903-4 
the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 39,772, represent¬ 
ing 82 per 1,000 of population. 

[J. Mackenna, Settlement Reports (1901 and 1902); B. Samuelson, 
History of Embankments^ Henzada Division (1889).] 

Henzada Subdivision.—Southern portion of Henzada District, 
Lower Burma, occupying about two-thirds of the whole, and compris¬ 
ing the Henzada, Zalun, Okpo, and Lemyethna townships. 

Henzada Township.—Township in Henzada District, Lower 
Burma, lying between 17° 24'and 17® 50'N. and 95® 12'and 95° 33'E., 
with an area of 369 square miles. It lies between the Irrawaddy and 
the Ngawun, and is a level plain, almost entirely protected by em¬ 
bankments, the Hleseik circle, surrounding the mouth of the latter 
river, alone being liable to inundation. The population in 1901 was 
131,698, compared with 118,839 in 1891. Except in Henzada town, 
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there are very few natives of India. The Karens in 1901 numbered 
16,000, and the majority of the rest of the population is Burman. The 
density outside municipal limits is high for Burma, being 291 persons 
per square mile. The township contains 520 villages and one town, 
Henzada (population, 24,756), the township and District head¬ 
quarters. The area cultivated in 1903-4 was 221 square miles, pay¬ 
ing Rs. 3,80,000 land revenue. 

Henzada Town.—Head-quarters of the District of the same name 
in Lower Burma, situated in 17° 39' N, and 95^ 30' E., on the western 
bank of the Irrawaddy, 9 miles below the bifurcation of the Bassein 
river, and no miles by rail from Rangoon. Henzada is said to have 
been founded early in the sixteenth century; but, although it has been 
an important town for a long time, its history is uneventful. The 
population has increased steadily during the last thirty years, the total 
in 1901 being 24,756, of whom 21,530 were Buddhists, 2,145 Hindus, 
and 742 Musalraans. The Hindus have largely increased during the 
past decade, but the Musalmans show a falling off. The town is agree¬ 
ably -situated, is well shaded by fine trees, and contains a large court¬ 
house, a jail, an extensive bazar near the steamer ghat^ a hospital and 
other public buildings, all at no great distance from the river bank. 
Henzada is a trade centre of some importance. Till recently its 
commerce has been wholly river-borne, but the new Rangoon-Bassein 
railway which passes through the town will probably alter the route of 
a good deal of the trade. It is the terminus of the western (Henzada- 
Bassein) section of the railway, and the Henzada station is connected 
by a steam ferry with Tharrawaw, the terminus of the eastern section on 
the farther side of the Irrawaddy. Two rice-mills and one saw-mill of 
recent construction are worked in the town, and milled rice is sent to 
Upper Burma by boat and to Rangoon by both rail and boat. This is 
the only export of importance. The town was constituted a munici¬ 
pality in 1874. The municipal income and expenditure during the 
ten years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 72,000 andRs, 70,000 respectively. 
In 1903-4 the totals were 1-2 lakhs and i*i lakhs. The principal 
sources of income in the last-named year were the house tax (Rs. 14,000), 
market dues (Rs. 46,000), and the conservancy tax (Rs. 8,000); and the 
principal items of expenditure were conservancy (Rs. 15,500), roads 
(Rs. 34,000), and hospital (Rs. 11,000). A municipal Anglo-vernacular 
school has 180 pupils, and other teaching institutions are managed 
by missionary bodies and others. The educational expenditure of the 
municipality in 1903-4 was Rs. 7,000. The municipal hospital has 
accommodation for 28 in-patients, 

Hei^t Province.—Western province of Afghanistan, bounded on 
the north by Russian territory; on the west by Persia ; on the south 
by the province of Kandahar; on the east by Afghan-Turkist^n and by 
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the province of Kabul, from which it is divided by the watershed 
between the Farrah Rtid and Helmand basins. The province is 
drained by the Murghab, the Hari Rud, the Adraskan, and the upper 
affluents of the Farrah Rtid. On the east lie the Hazara mountains, 
on the west the Khorasan deserts. On the south the country is open; 
and the great trade routes from Kandahar to Seistan lead through the 
broad space between the Taimani hills and the Persian deserts. 

The most populous and fertile part of the province is that comprised 
in the districts of Herat, Ghorian, Obeh, and Karokh. North of this 
fertile tract is the Siah Bubak range, known to the Greeks as the 
Faropamisus^ a prolongation of the middle branch of the Koh-i-Baba. 
North of Herat city, and east, the hills are of some height, the peaks 
rising to 4,000 or 5,000 feet above the valley. North again of the 
Siah Bubak is the district of Badghis, for the most part an expanse of 
rolling downs, becoming more mountainous towards the east. East of 
the Herat valley and Badghis is a wild mountainous country, inhabited 
by Firoz Kohis and Taimanis, with a few Hazaras. This is a region of 
barren, rugged mountains, whose peaks rise to 10,000 and 12,000 feet. 
Here are the three branches of the Koh-i-Baba, the northern known as 
the Band-i-Turkistan \ the central as the Siah Bubak or Koh Siah; and 
the southern as the Band-i-Baian or Safed Koh. Between the two 
first is the country of the Firoz Kohis; between the two last is the 
Hari Rud valley, which is also occupied in the upper part by Firoz 
Kohis; and south of the Band-i-Baian is the Taimani country. South 
of Herat city lies the open country of the Sabzawar district. 

The province is divided into the following administrative divisions, 
the sub-governors of which are subordinate to the governor of Herat: 
the city of Herat, with the Nan Bulak; Ghorian; Sabzawar; Karrukh; 
Obeh \ Subah-i-Sarhaddi, including all the minor districts north of the 
Koh Siah \ Chakcharan \ ShahSrak; and Ghorat. The population of 
the whole province has been estimated at about half a million. The 
great majority are Heratis, i. e. Persian-speaking people of Iranian 
origin; but large numbers of Afghans (Durranis, Ghilzais, and KSkars) 
have during the last twenty years been settled on the northern frontier. 
Chahar Aimak is a collective name given to the Jamshedis, Firoz 
Kohis, Taimuris, and Taimanis. They number about 180,000. The 
Jamshedis and Firoz Kohis are of Persian origin. The Taimanis are 
also in the main of Persian stock, differing from the others in that they 
have a strong section, to which the chief belongs, of Afghan-Kakar 
descent. The Kila Nao Hazaras are descended from fragments of 
various Hazara clans removed to their. present lands by Nadir Shah. 
All are semi-nomadic in habit, and all speak dialects of Persian. 

For history and trade see Herat City. 

Herat City.—Capital of the province of the same name in Afghan- 
voL. xm, I 
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istan, situated in 34° 22' N. and 62® 9' E., in a fertile and well-watered 
valley, about 3 miles from the right bank of the Hari Rud, 407 miles 
from Kandahar via Farrah and Sabzawar, and 469 from Kabul; 
3,026 feet above the sea. The plain surrounding the city is closely 
studded with villages, especially on the south, east, and west. These 
villages are, as a rule, large and straggling, with walled gardens and 
orchards. The fortifications and ditch are kept in excellent order, 
and a strong Afghan force is always maintained within the walls. 
The city, nearly square in plan, has five gates, two on the north face, 
and one on each of the others. There are four bazars meeting under 
a domed structure, called the Charsu, at the cross-roads in the centre 
of the city. Near the Charsu the shops are apparently rich and 
flourishing; but the farther away from it, the more squalid and poor 
they become. Beyond the four main thoroughfares of bazars, there 
are no roads properly so called. The interior of the city is a crowded 
mass of small domed hovels, built of mud or sun-dried bricks, and 
intersected by narrow alleys, many of them arched over. The only 
pieces of open ground in the city, and these of small dimensions, are 
the space around the governor’s house, the gun park, the barracks, 
and an open square near one of the gates on the north face. The 
principal buildings are the Jama Masjid and the Ark-i-Nao, or ‘new 
citadel.’ The latter is of comparatively recent construction; the former 
was built at the end of the fifteenth century in the reign of Shah 
Husain. Originally a splendid edifice, 465 feet by 275, and adorned 
with gilding, carving, mosaics, &c., it is now much out of repair. 

The total population of Herat, exclusive of the garrison, is probably 
between 10,000 and 14,000. There are said to be over 1,300 shops 
in the city, representing 53 different trades and occupations, and 
giving employment to 3,500 persons. It is an important centre for 
the trade of the outlying districts. The principal exports are wool, 
silk, pistachios, opium, asafoetida, sheepskins, and astrachans; the 
principal British imports are indigo, tea, sugar, cotton cloth, muslin, 
drugs, and porcelain goods. Of recent years, Russian goods—chintzes, 
silk and cotton cloth, certain kinds of broadcloth, hardware, and sugar 
—^have commenced to obtain a footing in the Herat market. 

Herat, the foundation of which, as Alexandria Arion^ is ascribed 
to Alexander the Great, is not only the capital of a province, but 
has a strategical value and historical reputation which have given to 
its possession a moral influence out of all proportion to its present 
importance whether as a city or as a fortress. It enjoys the pre¬ 
eminence of having stood more sieges, and having been depopulated 
and destroyed more often, than almost any other city in Central 
Asia, It has invariably risen from its ruins, if not always with renewed 
splendour, at all events with a vigour that is without parallel. After 
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Alexander’s death Herat passed successively under the domination 
of the Seleucids, the Parthians, and the Sassanids j and on the extinc¬ 
tion of their empire it was captured (661) by the Arabs, under whom 
it became one of the great cities of the Muhammadan world. After 
the break-up of the Khalifat it fell in turn to the Persian dynasties 
of the Saffarids and Samanids, to the Ghaznivids and to the house 
of Ghor, and to the Khwarizm Shahs, Then came the Mongol 
conquest, after which the Karts, an offshoot of the Ghorids, estab¬ 
lished a local dynasty (1245-13^9) which was overthrown by Timtir 
Lang. From his descendants it passed to the Safavid kings of Persia, 
and on their decline was for a short time held by the Durranis. 
Regained for Persia by Nadir Shah in 1730, it was added in 1751 to 
the Durrani kingdom of Ahmad Shah, and on the dissolution of that 
kingdom became an independent principality under his great-grandson 
Kamran. In 1823, while Kamran was in power, the Persians attacked 
Herat and were defeated. In 1837 they renewed the attack with 
35,000 men; but after a siege which lasted for ten months, and which 
was only unsuccessful owing to the splendid services of Lieutenant 
Eldred Pottinger, who had arrived from Kabul just before it com¬ 
menced, they were compelled to retire, on the appearance of Colonel 
Stoddart with power to threaten the Shah with the hostile intervention 
of Great Britain. After the retirement of the Persian army, the British 
Government proclaimed the independence of Herat under Shah 
Kamran, and a treaty was concluded with the latter in 1839 whereby 
his independence was guaranteed. Shah KSmran’s all-powerful 
Wa^r, Yar Muhammad Khan, objected to concede the terms which 
the British demanded in return for the guarantee, and commenced 
to intrigue with Persia. Early in 1842 he murdered his master and 
usurped the government. Under his vigorous rule Herat began to 
prosper, but he died in 1851 and was succeeded by a son who 
proved to be imbecile and profligate. The latter was ousted soon 
afterwards by Muhammad Yusuf Khan Sadozai, his cousin. Early in 
1856 the Shah of Persia again sent an army to Herat; but though 
Muhammad Yusuf Khan was Persian at heart, the people expelled 
the Persian advance guard and hoisted British colours. Muhammad 
Yusuf was sent to the Persian camp, the people rallying round Isa 
Khan, who wrote to the Amir Dost Muhammad, declaring himself 
a servant of the Kabul government and inviting the Amir to march on 
Herat. He was, however, unable to hold out, and in October Herat 
surrendered to the Persians. At the close of the war between Great 
Britain and Persia in March, 1857, the Shah withdrew his forces from 
Herat, having first installed Sultan Ahmad Khan as ruler of the 
province. In 1861 a quarrel arose between Sultan Ahmad and Amir 
Dost Muhammad; the latter advanced on Herat in the following 
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year; and after a siege of ten months, during which Sultan Ahmad 
died, the fort fell into his hands. Since then Herat has remained 
subject to the Amirs of Afghanistan. 

Hijili Tidal Canal.—Navigable canal in Midnapore District, 
Bengal, with a length of 29 miles, extending from Geonkhali at the 
junction of the Rupnarayan and Hooghly rivers to the Rasulpur river, 
whence the Orissa Coast Canal forms a continuation to the south¬ 
west. It is divided into two ranges by the Haldi river, and was 
commenced in 1868 and completed in 1873. The estimated value 
of the goods carried in 1902-3 was 39*2 lakhs, and the net revenue 
was Rs. 5,000, representing a return of 0*2 per cent, on the capital 
expenditure. In 1903-4 the total receipts amounted to Rs. 42,000 
and there was a net revenue of Rs. 17,000; while the capital 
account stood at 26*15 i^^khs on March 31, 1904. 

Hijili Village.—Name of an old village in Midnapore District, 
Bengal, situated at the mouth of the Rasulpur river. The site has 
long since been washed away. Hijili was formerly the centre of an 
extensive salt manufacture, and the Muhammadans had a fort here. 
A mosque was built by Masnad All Shah, who held the neighbour¬ 
ing district from 1505 to 1546, and whose tomb is still visited by 
pilgrims. In 1687, after the skirmish at Hooghly, Job Charnock 
occupied Hijili on behalf of the East India Company and was 
besieged there for .four months by a strong Mughal force. Eventually 
the Muhammadans raised the siege, whereupon Charnock evacuated 
the place and shortly afterwards laid the foundation of Calcutta. 
The name of Hijili was also given to a littoral tract of 1,014 square 
miles, extending along the right bank of the Hooghly river from the 
confluence of the Rtipn^ayan to that of the Subamarekha, and 
lying between 21° 47'and 21° 53' N. and 87° 53' and 87° 59' E.; 
it contained among others the two large parganas of Tamluk and 
Mahishadal, and, under Muhammadan rule, constituted a separate 
administration. In 1836 it was included in Midnapore District, 
with the exception of a small tract in the south which was added to 
the adjoining District of Balasore. Salt manufacture was discontinued 
about forty years ago owing to the competition of cheaper Liver¬ 
pool salt. 

[For an account of the siege of Hijili, see C. R. Wilson, Early 
Annals of the English in Bengal (1895), pp. 103-11,] 

HiBL—^Village in Bogra District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situ¬ 
ated in 25® 1/ N. and 89® i' E., on the old Jamuna river and on the 
northern section of the Eastern Bengal State Railway. Population 
(1901), 1,047. is a large rice and jute mart, goods being transported 
by both river and railway. 

Hill Tippera [Tripura ).—^Native State in Eastern Bengal and 
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Assam, lying between 22° 56' and 24^32' N. and 91® 10' and 92'' 22'E., 
with an area of 4,086 square miles. It is bounded on the north by 
the District of Sylhet \ on the west by Tippera District and Noa- 
khali j on the south by Noakhali, Chittagong, and the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts; and on the east by the Lushai Hills and the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. 

The lie of the country is similar to that of the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. Six principal ranges of hills, increasing in height towards the 
east, run north and south, with an average interval of pi. • 1 

12 miles. The hills are clothed for the most part aspects, 

with bamboo jungle, while the low ground is well 
timbered and covered with cane-brakes and thatching-grass. Along 
the north-western and southern boundaries of the State lies, a narrow 
strip of low land, differing in no material respect as regards soil, agri¬ 
culture, and population from the adjoining portions of Sylhet, Tippera, 
Noakhali, and Chittagong Districts. Along the western border, for 
some miles to the north and south of the capital, the country may be 
described as broken ground, consisting of hillocks alternating with 
marshy valleys. These hillocks are utilized as sites for homesteads, 
and the valleys have been converted into rice-fields. 

The principal hill ranges, beginning from the east, are the Jampai 
(highest points, Betling Sib, 3,200 feet, and Jampai, 1,860 feet), 
Sakhantlang (highest point, Sakhan, 2,578 feet), Langtarai (highest point, 
PhengpuT, 1,581 feet), and Atharamura (highest points, Jarimura, 1,500 
feet, and Atharamura, 1,431 feet). These hills form a watershed from 
which the drainage pours down north by the Khowai, Dolai, Manu, 
Juri, and Langai, west into the Meghna by the Gumtl, and south-west 
into the Bay of Bengal by the Fenny and Muharl. All of these rivers 
are navigable by boats of 4 tons burden during the rains, and by boats 
of 2 tons burden in the dry season. The Muhari, with its tributary 
the Selonia, and the Fenny are tidal "rivers. Near the source of the 
Gumtl is a waterfall, known as the Dumbura fall; the scenery in its 
neighbourhood is exceedingly picturesque. 

So far as is known, the rock formation is Upper Tertiary; the plains 
are covered by recent alluvial deposits. The hills are clothed, in the 
south, with a forest very similar in appearance and composition to that 
of Chittagong; zxx^Laurhieae^ Dipterocarpem^ Ternstroemiaceae^ Euphor- 
dzaceae, and Leguminosae are well represented. The north is drier and 
densely covered by bamboo jungle. The thick forests which clothe 
the hills shelter wild elephants, rhinoceros, tigers, and bears; pythons 
are common and are eaten by the Lushais. 

The climate is healthy and the temperature moderate. The annual 
rainfall averages 76 inches, of which 5 inches fall in April, ii in May, 
15 in June, 12 in July, ii in August, and 10 in September. The 
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earthquake of 1897 destroyed many buildings and shrines in Agartala, 
and raised the beds of several rivers, notably of the Manu. 

The origin of the name Tripura is uncertain. A mythical account 
of the ancient history of the State is contained in the Rdjmdla^ or 
Chronicles of the Kings, which was commenced in 
the fifteenth century ; it was written in Bengali verse 
by Brahman pandits attached to the court. The Raja claims descent 
from Druhyu, son of Yayati, of the Lunar race. The chief points of 
interest contained in these chronicles are that the State was ever at 
feud with its neighbours, and that Siva worship took early root and was 
associated with the practice of human sacrifice. The ancient kingdom 
of Tippera at various times extended its rule from the Sundarbans in 
the west to Burma in the east, and northwards as far as Kamrup. The 
State was first overrun by the Muhammadans under Tughril in 1279, 
and was again invaded by Ilyas Shah in the middle of the fourteenth 
century, and by Nawab Fateh Jang in 1620. The plains portion (the 
present District of Tippera) was not, however, annexed to the Mughal 
empire until 1733. Hill Tippera proper was never assessed to revenue 
and remained outside the sphere of Muhammadan administration, 
although influence was usually exercised in the appointment of the 
Rajas. The military prestige of the Tippera Rajas was at its height 
during the sixteenth century, when Bijoy Manikhya defeated the 
Muhammadan troops who defended Chittagong, and occupied parts 
of Sylhet and Noakhali. 

After the East India Company obtained the dtwdni of Bengal in 
1765 they placed a Raja on the throne, and since 1808 each successive 
ruler has received investiture from the Government, In 1838 it was 
held by the Deputy-Governor of Bengal that, owing to his unchallenged 
possession from at least 1793, the Raja had obtained a prescriptive 
right to the territory within the hills. Between 1826 and 1862 the 
eastern portion of the State was constantly disturbed by Kuki raids, 
in which villages were burned and plundered, and the peaceful inhabi¬ 
tants massacred. An account of the action taken by the British 
Government to put an end to these raids will be found in the article 
on the Lushai Hills. 

The present chief is Raja Radha Kishore Deb Barman Manikhya, 
who was invested in 1897. The title of Manikhya, which is still borne 
by the Rajas, was bestowed first on Raja Ratnapha, by the king of 
Gaur, about 1279. The Raja receives a salute of 13 guns. 

Both as regards its constitution and its relations with the British 
Government, the State of Hill Tippera differs alike from the large 
Native States of India, and from those which are classed as 
tributary. Besides being the ruler of Hill Tippera, the Raja also 
holds a large landed property called Chakla Roshnabad, situated in 
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the plains of the Districts of Tippera, Noakhali, and Sylhet. This 
estate covers an area of 570 square miles, and is the most valuable 
portion of the Raja’s possessions; it yields a larger revenue than the 
whole of Hill Tippera, and it is held to form with the State an 
indivisible Raj.. Disputes as to the right of succession have occurred 
on the occasion of almost every vacancy in the Raj, producing in times 
gone by disturbances and domestic wars, and exposing the inhabitants 
of the hills to serious disorders and attacks from the Kukis, who 
were always called in as auxiliaries by one or other of the contending 
parties. The principles which govern succession to the State have 
recently, however, been embodied in a sa?iad which was drawn up 
in 1904. This lays down that the -chiefship is hereditary in the Deb 
Barman family, and that the chief may nominate any male member of 
his family descended through males from him or any of his male 
ancestors to be his Jubraj or successor. Should the ruling chief die 
without nominating his successor, his nearest male descendant through 
males according to the rule of lineal primogeniture is to succeed to 
the chiefship, and failing such descendant, his nearest male heir de¬ 
scended from any male ancestor of his. Finally, every succession to 
the chiefship requires as heretofore the recognition of the Government 
of India. 

In 1871 an English officer was first appointed as Political Agent to 
protect British interests and to advise the Raja. In 1878 his post was 
abolished, and the Magistrate of the adjoining District of Tippera was 
appointed ex-officio Political Agent of Hill Tippera, a Bengali deputy- 
magistrate being stationed at Agartala as Assistant Political Agent; 
ultimately, in 1890 this latter post was abolished. 

The population in 1901 was 173,325, which gives a density of 
42 persons to the square mile; the hills can support only a scanty 
population. The people live in one town, Agartala, 
and 1,463 villages. The recorded population in- ^ 

creased from 35,262 in 1872 to 95,637 in 1881, and to 137,442 in 
1891; but the first two enumerations were probably inaccurate. The 
increase of 26 per cent, in 1901 was due mainly to the growing im¬ 
migration from the neighbouring Districts, 44,000 immigrants having 
been enumerated in 1901. The same reason explains the deficiency 
of females, there being only 874 to every 1,000 males. Of the popu¬ 
lation 44 per cent, speak Tippera or Mrung, a dialect of the Bodo 
family, of which Kachm and Garo are the other most important repre¬ 
sentatives, arid 40 per cent. Bengali; many of the remainder speak 
languages of the Kuki-Chin group, such as Manipur! and Hallam. 
Hindus form 69 per cent, of the inhabitants, Musalmans 26 per cent, 
Buddhists 3 per cent., and Animists less than 2 per cent. 

The Tipperas are a Mongolian race, and appear to be identical with 
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the Murungs of Arakan. Outside the State and Tippera District 
they are found in large numbers'only in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
In Hill Tippera they number 76,000, and are divided into Puran or 
original Tipperas, and Jamatias, the fighting caste. There are two 
other divisions which are not regarded as true Tipperas.: the Nawatias, 
who are said to have come from Chittagong; and the Riyangs, who are 
of KUki origin and were formerly the /iZ 5 /-bearers of the Tippera 
Rajas. Although the religion of the tribe is returned as Hindu, it is 
a curious mixture of Hinduism and Animism ; the old tribal gods have 
not yet been ousted, and they are worshipped side by side with those 
of the Hindus by tribal priests called Ojhas. A list of the deities 
worshipped will be found on pp. 186 and 187 of the Census Report^ 
1901. The family gods of the Tippera kings are known as the chaudah 
devatd^ or ‘fourteen gods’; and they include Tuima, a river goddess, 
Lampra, the god who rules the sky and ocean, and Burasa, the forest 
god, the remainder being Hindu deities. Goats and buffaloes are 
sacrificed at their shrines, and in former times human beings were 
immolated. The marriage customs of the hill tribes are primitive. 
When a young man wishes to marry a girl, he serves for one to three 
years in her father’s house. Infant marriage is rare, and divorce and 
the remarriage of widows are allowed. The dead are cremated. The 
other castes are immigrant Manipuris, and Kukis and Chakmas from 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts. Agriculture supports 91 per cent, 
of the population and industries 3 per cent. 

The nomadic tillage known as jhum cultivation is almost universal, 
except in the narrow strip of plain which adjoins British territory. The 
. forest on a hill-side is cut, and burnt when it has 

dried; and as soon as the rains break, seeds of 
various crops are sown in holes made for the purpose. No agricultural 
statistics are available; but the principal crop and main food staple 
is rice, both in the plains and in the hills. Other crops grown in 
the plains are jute, tobacco, sugar-cane, mustard, chillies, and onions; 
and in the hills cotton, chillies, and sesamum. Attempts have been 
made of late years to induce the Tipperas to resort to plough culti¬ 
vation, and a few agricultural banks have been established by the 
State; a model farm has also been started. The breeds of buffaloes 
are known as Manipuri and Bangar; the former are the stronger. 
Pasturage is abundant. 

The forest which covers the hills contains sal {Shorea robusta)^ tun 
{Cedrela Toona\ gamkdr (Gmelina arboreci)^ jariil {Lagerstroemia Flos 
R€ginae\ and garjan {Dipterocarpus turbinatus)^ and large quantities 
of bamboos and canes. The timber and other produce are floated 
down the rivers, and the wood is largely used for boat-building; the 
export duty on forest produce yields over 2 lakhs annually to the State. 
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An area of 15 square miles of forest has been reserved, in which teak, 
mahogany, sissu {Dalbergia Sissoo\ rubber, and mulberry are being 
cultivated. 

The only manufacture is cotton cloth of the coarsest quality made by 
the Manipuri and Tippera women. The principal exports are cotton, 
timber, sesamum, bamboos, canes, thatching-grass, 
and firewood; an export duty is levied on all these coi^^Sions. 
articles. The imports are salt, kerosene oil, tobacco, 
and European piece-goods. The chief trade centres are Agartala, 
Khowai, Kailashahar, Udaipur, Bisalgarh, and Mohanpur; business 
is chiefly in the hands of Indian Sahas. At some of these centres 
annual fairs are held, at which merchants from the neighbouring 
British Districts assemble and the hill people make their annual 
purchases. 

Traffic is carried on chiefly by water j in the dry season, when the 
rivers are not navigable by boats of more than 2 tons burden, rafts 
and canoes are used. There are 105 miles of road, mainly in the 
neighbourhood of Agartala; feeder-roads are now under construction 
to the stations on the Assam-Bengal Railway, which passes outside 
the western boundary of the State. 

The administration is conducted by the Minister at Agartala, 
assisted by the diwan and other subordinates. The laws are framed 
by a legislative council, and are modelled on the . 
laws of British India. The State is divided into Administration. 

seven administrative divisions—Agartala, Udaipur, Sonamura, Belonia, 
Khowai, Dharmanagar, and Kailashahar—each presided over by an 
officer ordinarily styled Magistrate-Collector, whose duties correspond 
to those of a District officer in British non-regulation Districts; he 
is subordinate to the Minister except in judicial matters. The chief 
judicial authority is vested in the Khds appellate court, which is pre¬ 
sided over by three Judges and is similar in constitution to a Chief 
Court in British Provinces. Subordinate to the Khds appellate court 
is a court, presided over by a Judge, which hears all civil and criminal 
appeals jfrom the divisional officers and tries Sessions cases. The 
officials are mainly natives of Bengal, many of them graduates of 
the Calcutta University; but certain offices are held exclusively by 
the Thakurs who are connected with the Raja by marriage or other¬ 
wise. Agartala is the only municipality. 

The State revenue increased from 2*4 lakhs in 1881-2 to 4*6 lakhs 
in 1892-3 and 8*17 lakhs in 1903-4, of which 2-32 lakhs was 
derived from land revenue. Duties are levied on exports, such as 
cotton, ///, and forest products, bringing in 2*78 lakhs in 1903-4. The 
income derived from elephant-catching is decreasing, as these animals 
are becoming scarce. 
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The Raja is the proprietor of the soil, and the land is held either 
direct by cultivators or under tdluha grants, which may be either per¬ 
petual or temporary. In the hills a family tax is realized from jhum 
cultivators, and rents are paid only for lands in the plains; the rates 
vary from 12 annas to Rs. 9-8, the average being Rs. 3 per acre. The 
State is being cadastrally surveyed and settled. 

A military force of 330 officers and men is maintained by the State. 
The force under the Superintendent of police numbers 8 inspectors, 
26 ddrogas^ 33 naib-ddrogas^ 40 head constables, 49 writer constables, 
and 308 constables, posted at 22 police stations and 34 outposts. 
There is a jail at Agartala and a lock-up at each of the divisional 
head-quarters; the average daily number of prisoners in 1903-4 
was 47. 

Education is very backward, and in 1901 only 2-3 per cent, of the 
population (4*1 males and 0*2 females) could read and write. The 
number of pupils under instruction increased from 619 in 1881 to 
1,059 in 1892-3 and 1,704 in 1900-1, while 3,008 boys and 117 
girls were at school in 1903-4. The number of educational insti¬ 
tutions in that year was 103, including an Arts college, a secondary 
school, 99 primary schools, and 2 special schools. Of the primary 
schools, 88 are in the hills, and special scholarships have been founded 
for hill boys. An artisan school has recently been started, in which 
carpentry and brass and ironwork are taught. There are boarding¬ 
houses at the college and high school, where accommodation and 
medical aid are provided free of cost. A special boarding-house has 
also been established for the Thakur boys, and in connexion with it, 
a class has been opened for the training of such Thakurs as are willing 
to enter the civil service of the State ; separate arrangements have also 
been made for the education of members of the ruling family. The 
expenditure on education in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 70,000, which 
was entirely borne by the State, all education being free. 

The State maintains ten charitable dispensaries, under the control 
and supervision of the State physician. The total number of out¬ 
patients in 1903-4 was 35,269, and of in-patients 657 ; 401 operations 
were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 26,500, entirely borne by 
the State. Vaccination is not compulsory, but is making progress, and 
7 j 75^ persons were vaccinated in 1903-4, 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal^ vol. vi; Sir 
A. Mackenzie, History of the Relations of the Government with the Hill 
Tribes of the North-East Frontier of Bengal (Calcutta, 1884); 
Rev. James Long, * Abstract of the Rajmala,’ Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (1850), vol. 3jix, p. 533 ; J. G. Gumming, Settlement 
Report of Chdhla Roshndbdd (Cslciittai, 1899).] 

Hilsa.—Village in the Bihar subdivision of Patna District, Bengal, 
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situated in 25° 19' N. and 85° 17' E., 13 miles from the Fatwa station 
on the East Indian Railway, with which it is connected by road. 
Population (1901), 2,478. Hilsa is a large market, where a brisk trade 
in food-grains and oilseeds is carried on with Patna, Gaya, Hazaribagh, 
and Palamau. 

Himalayas, The.—A system of stupendous mountain ranges, lying 
along the northern frontiers of the Indian Empire, and containing some 
of the highest peaks in the w-orld. Literally, the name is equivalent 
to ‘the abode of snow’ (from the Sanskrit hima^ ‘frost,’ and dlaya^ 
‘ dwelling-place ’). To the early geographers the mountains were 
known as Imaus or Himaus and Hemodas; and there is reason to 
believe that these names were applied to the western and eastern parts 
respectively, the sources of the Ganges being taken as the dividing line. 
‘ Hemodas ’ represents the Sanskrit Himdvata (Prakrit Hemofa), mean¬ 
ing ‘snowy.’ The Greeks who accompanied Alexander styled the 
mountains the Indian Caucasus. 

Modern writers have sometimes included in the system the Muztagh 
range, and its extension the Karakoram; but it is now generally agreed 
that the Indus should be considered the north-western limit. From 
the great peak of Nanga Parbat in Kashmir, the Himalayas stretch 
eastward for twenty degrees of longitude, in a curve which has been 
compared to the blade of a scimitar, the edge facing the plains of 
India. Barely one-third of this vast range of mountains is known with 
any degree of accuracy. The Indian Survey department is primarily 
engaged in supplying administrative needs; and although every effort 
is made in fulfilling this duty to collect information of purely scientific 
interest, much still remains to be done. 

A brief abstract of our knowledge of the Himalayas may be given by 
shortly describing the political divisions of India which include them. 
On the extreme north-west, more than half of the State of Kashmir 
AND Jammu lies in the Himalayas, and this portion has been described 
in some detail by Drew in Jammu and Kashmir Territories^ and by 
Sir W. Lawrence in The Valley of Kashmir, The next section, 
appertaining to the Punjab and forming the British District of Kangra 
and the group of feudatories known as the Simla Hill States, is better 
known. East of this lies the Kumaun Division of the United Provinces, 
attached to which is the Tehrl State. This portion has been surveyed 
in detail, owing to the requirements of the revenue administration, and 
is also familiar from the careful accounts of travellers. For 500 miles 
the State of Nepal occupies the mountains, and is to the present day 
almost a terra incognita^ owing to the acquiescence by the British 
Government in the policy of exclusion adopted by its rulers. Our 
knowledge of the topography of this portion of the Himalayas is limited 
to the information obtained during the operations of 1816, materials 
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collected by British officials resident at Katmandu, notably B. H* 
Hodgson, and the accounts of native explorers. The eastern border 
of Nepal is formed by the State of Sikkim and the Bengal District 
of Darjeeling, which have been graphically described by Sir Joseph 
Hooker and more recently by Mr. Douglas Freshfield. A small 
wedge of Tibetan territory, known as the Chumbi Valley, separates 
Sikkim from Bhutan, which latter has seldom been visited by Euro¬ 
peans. East of Bhutan the Himalayas are inhabited by savage tribes, 
with whom no intercourse is possible except in the shape of punitive 
expeditions following raids on the plains- Thus a stretch of nearly 400 
miles in the eastern portion of the range is imperfectly known. 

In the western part of the Himalayas, which, as has been shown, 
has been more completely examined than elsewhere, the system may 
be divided into three portions. The central or main axis is the 
highest, which, starting at Nanga Parbat on the north-west, follows 
the general direction of the range. Though it contains numerous 
lofty peaks, including Nanda DevT, the highest mountain in British 
India, it is not a true watershed. North of it lies another range, here 
forming the boundary betw^een India and Tibet, which shuts off the 
valley of the Indus, and thus may be described as a real water-parting. 
From the central axis, and usually from the peaks in it, spurs diverge, 
with a general south-easterly or south-westerly direction, but actually 
winding to a considerable extent. These spurs, which may be called 
the Outer Himalayas, cease with some abruptness at their southern 
extremities, so that the general elevation is 8,000 or 9,000 feet a few 
miles from the plains. Separated from the Outer Himalayas by 
elevated valleys or duns is a lower range known as the Siwaliks, which 
is well marked between the Beas and the Ganges, reappears to the 
south of central Kumaun, and is believed to exist in Nepal. Although 
the general character of the Himalayas in Nepal is less accurately 
known, there is reason to suppose that it approximates to that of the 
western ranges. 

Within the limits of this great mountain chain all varieties of scenery 
can be obtained, except the placid charm of level country. Luxuriant 
v^etation clothes the outer slopes, gradually giving place to more 
sombre forests. As higher elevations are reached, the very desolation 
of the landscape affects the imagination even more than tlje beautiful 
scenery left behind. It is not surprising that these massive peaks are 
venerated by the Hindus, and are intimately connected with their 
religion, as giving rise to some of the most sacred rivers, as well as 
on account of legendary associations. A recent writer has vividly 
described the impressions of a traveller through the foreground of 
a journey to the snows in Sikkim^ 

* D. W. Freshfield in The Geographical Journal ^ vol, xix, p. 453. 
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‘He sees at one glance the shadowy valleys from which shining 
mist-columns rise at noon against a luminous sky, the forest ridges, 
stretching fold behind fold in softly undulating lines—dotted by the 
white specks which mark the situation of Buddhist monasteries—to 
the glacier-draped pinnacles and precipices of the snowy range. He 
passes from the zone of tree-ferns, bamboos, orange-groves, and dal 
forest, through an endless colonnade of tall-stemmed magnolias, oaks, 
and chestnut trees, fringed with delicate orchids and festooned by long 
convolvuluses, to the region of gigantic pines, junipers, firs, and larches. 
Down each ravine sparkles a brimming torrent, making the ferns and 
flowers nod as it dashes past them. Superb butterflies, black and 
blue, or flashes of rainbow colours that turn at pleasure into exact 
imitations of dead leaves, the fairies of this lavish transformation scene 
of Nature, sail in and out between the sunlight and the gloom. The 
mountaineer pushes on by a track half buried between the red twisted 
stems of tree-rhododendrons, hung with long waving lichens, till he 
emerges at last on open sky and the upper pastures—the Alps of the 
Himalaya—fields of flowers : of gentians and edelweiss and poppies, 
which blossom beneath the shining storehouses of snow that encompass 
the ice-mailed and fluted shoulders of the giants of the range. If there 
are mountains in the world which combine as many beauties as the 
Sikkim Himalayas, no traveller has as yet discovered and described 
them for us.’ 

The line of perpetual snow varies from 15,000 to 16,000 feet on the 
southern exposures. In winter, snow generally falls at elevations above 
5,000 feet in the west, while falls at 2,500 feet were twice recorded in 
Kumaun during the last century. Glaciers extend below the region 
of perpetual snow, descending to 12,000 or 13,000 feet in Kulu and 
Lahul, and even lower in Kumaun, while in Sikkim they are about 
2,000 feet higher. On the vast store-house thus formed largely depends 
the prosperity of Northern India, for the great rivers which derive their 
water from the Himalayas have a perpetual supply which may diminish 
in years of drought, but cannot fail absolutely to feed the system of 
canals drawn from them. 

While all five rivers from which the Punjab derives its name rise 
in the Himalayas, the Sutlej alone has its source beyond the northern 
range, near the head-waters of the Indus and Tsan-po. In the next 
section are found the sources of the Jumna, Ganges, and Kali or Sarda 
high up in the central snowy range, while the Kauriala or Kamali, 
known lower down in its course as the Gogra, rises in Tibet, beyond 
the northern watershed. The chief rivers of Nepal, the Gandak and 
Kosi, each with seven main affluents, have their birth in the Himalayas, 
which here supply a number of smaller streams merging in the larger 
rivers soon after they reach the plains. Little is known of the upper 
courses of the northern tributaries of the Brahmaputra in Assam j but 
it seems probable that the Dihang, which has been taken as the eastern 
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boundary of the Himalayas, is the channel connecting the Tsan-po and 
the Brahmaputra. 

Passing from east to west the principal peaks are Nanga Parbat 
(26,182 feet) in Kashmir; a peak in Spiti (Kangra District) exceed¬ 
ing 23,000, besides three over 20,000; Nanda Devi (25,661), Trisul 
(23,382), Panch Chulhi (22,673), Nanda Kot (22,538) in the 
United Provinces; Mount Everest (29,002), Devalagiri (26^826}, 
Gosainthan (26,305) and Kinchinjunga (28,146), with several smaller 
peaks, in Nepal; and Dongkya (23,190), with a few rising above 
20,000, in Sikkim. 

The most considerable stretch of level ground is the beautiful 
Kashmir Valley, through which flows the Jhelum. In length about 
84 miles, it has a breadth varying from 20 to 25 miles. Elsewhere 
steep ridges and comparatively narrow gorges are the rule, the chief 
exception being the Valley of Nepal, which is an undulating plain 
about 20 miles from north to south, and 12 to 14 miles in width. 
Near the city of Srinagar is the Dal Lake, described as one of the 
most picturesque in the world. Though measuring only 4 miles by 2-|, 
its situation among the mountains, and the natural beauty of its banks, 
combined with the endeavours of the Mughal emperors to embellish, 
it, unite to form a scene of great attractions. Some miles away is the 
larger expanse of water known as the Wular Lake, which ordinarily 
covers 12^ square miles, but in years of flood expands to over 100. 
A number of smaller lakes, some of considerable beauty, are situated 
in the outer ranges in Naini Tal District. In 1903 the Gohna Lake, 
in Garhwal District, was formed by the subsidence of a steep hill, rising 
4,000 feet above the level of a stream which it blocked. 

^The geological features of the Himalayas can be conveniently 
grouped into three classes, roughly corresponding to the three main 
orographical zones: (r) the Tibetan highland zone, (2) the zone of 
snowy peaks and Outer Himalayas, and (3) the Sub-Himalayas. 

In the Tibetan highlands there is a fine display of marine fossiliferous 
rocks, ranging in age from Lower Palaeozoic to Tertiary. In the zone 
of the snowy peaks granites and crystalline schists are displayed, fringed 
by a mantle of unfossiliferous rocks of old, but generally unknown, age, 
forming the lower hills or Outer Himalayas, while in the Sub-Himalayas, 
the rocks are practically all of Tertiary age, and are derived from the 
waste of the highlands to the north. 

The disposition of these rocks indicates the existence of a range 
of some sort since lower palaeozoic times, and shows that the present 
southern boundary of the marine strata on the northern side of the. 
crystalline axis is not far from the original shore of the ocean in which 
these strata were laid down. The older unfossiliferous rocks of the^ 

^ By T. H, Holland, Geological Survey of India. 
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Lower Himalayas on the southern side of the main crystalline axis are 
more nearly in agreement with the rocks which have been preserved 
without disturbance in the Indian Peninsula; and even remains of the 
great Gondwana river-formations which include our valuable deposits 
of coal are found in the Darjeeling area, involved in the folding move¬ 
ments which in later geological times raised the Himalayas to be the 
greatest among the mountain ranges of the world. The Himalayas 
were thus marked out in very early times, but the main folding took 
place in the Tertiary era. The great outflow of the Deccan trap was 
followed by a depression of the area to the north and west, the sea in 
eocene times spreading itself over Rajputana and the Indus valley, 
covering the Punjab to the foot of the Outer Himalayas as far east as 
the Ganges, at the same time invading on the east the area now 
occupied by Assam, Then followed a rise of the land and consequent 
retreat of the sea, the fresh-water deposits which covered the eocene 
marine strata being involved in the movement as fast as they were 
formed, until the Sub-Himalayan zone river-deposits, no older than the 
pliocene, became tilted up and even overturned in the great foldings 
of the strata. This final rise of the Himalayan range in late Tertiary 
times was accompanied by the movements which gave rise to the 
Arakan Yoma and the Naga Hills on the east, and the hills of 
Baluchistan and Afghanistan on the west. 

The rise of the Himalayan range may be regarded as a great buckle 
in the earth’s crust, which raised the great Central Asian plateau in 
late Tertiary times, folding over in the Baikal region on the north 
against the solid mass of Siberia, and curling over as a great wave on 
the south against the firmly resisting mass of the Indian Peninsula. 

As an index to the magnitude of this movement within the Tertiary 
era, we find the marine fossil foraminifer, Numnmlites^ which lived in 
eocene times in the ocean, now at elevations of 20,000 feet above 
sea-level in Zaskar. With the rise of the Himalayan belt, there 
occurred a depression at its southern foot, into which the alluvial 
material brought down from the hills has been dropped by the rivers. 
In miocene times, when presumably the Himalayas did not possess 
their present elevation, the rivers deposited fine sands and clays in this 
area; and as the elevatory process went on, these deposits became 
tilted up, while the rivers, attaining greater velocity with their increased 
gradient, brought down coarser material and formed conglomerates in 
pliocene times. These also became elevated and cut into by their 
own rivers, which are still working along' their old courses, bringing 
down boulders to be deposited at the foot of the hills and carrying out 
the finer material farther over the Indo-Gangetic plain. 

The series of rocks which have thus been formed by the rivers, and 
afterwards raised to form the Sub-Himalayas, are known as the Siwalik 
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series. They are divisible into three stages. In the lowest and oldest, 
distinguished as the Nahan stage, the rocks are fine sandstones and red 
clays without any pebbles. In the middle stage, strings of pebbles* are 
found with the sandstones, and these become more abundant towards 
the top, until we reach the conglomerates of the upper stage. Along the 
whole length of the Himalayas these Siwalik rocks are cut off from 
the older rock systems of the higher hills by a great reversed fault, 
which started in early Siwalik times and developed as the folding 
movements raised the mountains and involved in its rise the deposits 
formed along the foot of the range. The Siwalik strata never extended 
north of this great boundary fault, but the continued rise of the 
mountains affected these deposits, and raised them up to form the 
outermost zone of hills. 

The upper stage of the Siwalik series is famous on account of the rich 
collection of fossil vertebrates which it contains. Among these there 
are forms related to the miocene mammals of Europe, some of which, 
like the hippopotamus, are now unknown in India but have relatives in 
Africa. Many of the mammals now characteristic of India were repre¬ 
sented by individuals of much greater size and variety of species in 
Siwalik times. 

The unfossiliferous rocks which form the Outer Himalayas are of 
unknown age, and may possibly belong in part to the unfossiliferous 
rocks of the Peninsula, like the Vindhyans and the Cuddapahs. 
Conspicuous among these rocks are the dolomitic limestones of Jaunsar 
and Kumaun, the probable equivalents of the similar rocks far away to 
the east at Buxa in the Duars. With these a series of purple quartzites 
and basic lava-flow is often associated. In the Simla area the un¬ 
fossiliferous rocks have been traced out with considerable detail; and 
it has been shown that quartzites, like those of Jaunsar and Kumaun, 
are overlaid by a system of rocks which has been referred to the 
carbonaceous system on account of the black carbonaceous slates 
which it includes. The only example known of pre-Tertiary fossiliferous 
rocks south of the snowy range in the Himalayas occurs in south-west 
Garhwal, where there are a few fragmentary remains of mesozoic fossils 
of marine origin. 

The granite rocks, which form the core of the snowy range and in 
places occur also in the Lower Himalayas, are igneous rocks which 
may have been intruded at different periods in the history of the range. 
They are fringed with crystalline schists, in which a progressive 
metamorphism is shown from the edge of granitic rock outwards, and 
in the inner zone the granitic material and the pre-existing sedimentary 
rock have become so intimately mixed that a typical banded gneiss is 
produced. The resemblance of these gneisses to the well-known 
gneisses of Archaean age in the Peninsula and in other parts of the 
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world led earlier observers to suppose that the gneissose rocks of 
the Central Himalayas formed an Archaean core, against which the 
sediments were subsequently laid down. But as we now know for 
certain that both granites, such as we have in the Himalayas, and 
banded gneisses may be much younger, even Tertiary in age, the mere 
composition and structure give no clue to the age of the crystalline 
axis. The position of the granite rock is probably dependent on the 
development of low-pressure areas during the process of folding, and 
there is thus a prima facie reason for supposing that much of the 
igneous material became injected during the Tertiary period. With 
the younger intrusions, however, there are probably remains of injections 
which occurred during the more ancient movements, and there may 
even be traces of the very ancient Archaean gneisses ; for we know that 
pebbles of gneisses occur in the Cambrian conglomerates of the Tibetan 
zone, and these imply the existence of gneissose rocks exposed to the 
atmosphere in neighbouring highlands. The gneissose granite of the 
Central Himalayas must have consolidated under great pressure, with 
a thick superincumbent envelope of sedimentary strata; and their 
exposure to the atmosphere thus implies a long period of effectual 
erosion by w’eathering agents, which have cut dowm the softer sediments 
more easily and left the more resisting masses of crystalline rocks to 
form the highest peaks in the range. Excellent illustrations of the 
relationship of the gneissose granites to the rocks into which they 
have been intruded are displayed in the Dhaola Dhar in Kulu, in the 
Chor Peak in Garhwal, and in the Darjeeling region east of Nepal. 

Beyond the snowy range in the Tibetan zone we have a remarkable 
display of fossiliferous rocks, which alone would have been enough to 
make the Himalayas famous in the geological world. The boundary 
between Tibetan territory and Spiti and Kumaun has been the area 
most exhaustively studied by the Geological Survey. The rocks exposed 
in this zone include deposits which range in age from Cambrian to 
Tertiary. The oldest fossiliferous system, distinguished as the Haimanta 
(‘snow-covered’) system, includes some 3,000 feet of the usual sedi¬ 
mentary types, with fragmentary fossils which indicate Cambrian and 
Silurian affinities. Above this system there are representatives of the 
Devonian and Carboniferous of Europe, followed by a conglomerate 
which marks a great stratigraphical break at the beginning of Permian 
times in Northern India. Above the conglomerate comes one of the 
most remarkably complete succession of sediments known, ranging from 
Permian, without a sign of disturbance in the process of sedimentation, 
throughout the whole Mesozoic epoch to the beginning of Tertiary 
times. The highly fossiliferous character of some of the formations in 
this great pile of strata, like the Froductus shales and the Spiti shales, 
has made this area classic ground to the palaeontologist. 

VOL, XIII. K 
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The Eurasian ocean distinguished by the name ‘Thetys/ which 
spread over this area throughout the Palaeozoic and Mesozoic times, 
became driven back by the physical revolution which began early in 
Tertiary times, when the folding movements gave rise to the modern 
Himalayas. As relics of this ocean have been discovered in Burma and 
China it will not be surprising to find, when the ground has been more 
thoroughly explored, that highly fossiliferous rocks are preserved also 
in the Tibetan zone beyond the snowy ranges of Nepal and Sikkim. 

Of the minerals of value, graphite has been recorded in the Kumaun 
Division; coal occurs frequently amongst the Nummulitic (eocene) 
rocks of the foot-hills and the Gondwana strata of Darjeeling District; 
bitumen has been found in small quantities in Kumaun; stibnite, a 
sulphide of antimony, occurs associated with ores of zinc and lead in 
well-defined lodes in Lahul; gold is obtained in most of the rivers, 
and affords a small and precarious living for a few washers; copper 
occurs very widely disseminated and sometimes forms distinct lodes of 
value in the slaty series south of the snowy range, as in the Kulu, 
Kumaun, and Darjeeling areas; ferruginous schists sometimes rich in 
iron occur under similar geological conditions, as in Kangra and 
Kumaun; sapphires of considerable value have been obtained in 
Zaskar and turquoise from the central highlands; salt is being mined 
in quantity from near the boundary of the Tertiary and older rocks 
in the State of Mandi; borax and salt are obtained from lakes beyond 
the Tibetan border; slate-quarrying is a flourishing industry along the 
southern slopes of the Dhaola Dhar in Kangra District; mica of poor 
quality is extracted from the pegmatites of Kulu; and a few other 
minerals of little value, besides building stones, are obtained in various, 
places. A small trade is developed, too, by selling the fossils from the 
Spiti shales as sacred objects. 

The general features of the great variety in vegetation have been 
illustrated in the quotation from Mr, Freshfield’s description of Sikkim. 
These variations are naturally due to an increase in elevation, and to 
the decrease in rainfall and humidity passing from south to north, and 
from east to west. The tropical zone of dense forest extends up to 
about 6,500 feet in the east, and 5,000 feet in the west. In the 
Eastern Himalayas orchids are numerically the predominant order of 
flowering plants; while in Kumaun about 62 species, both epiphytic 
and terrestrial, have been found. A temperate zone succeeds, ranging 
to about 12,000 feet, in which oaks, pines, and tree-rhododendrons are 
conspicuous, with chestnut, maple, magnolia, and laurel in the east. 
Where rain and mist are not excessive, as for example in Kulu and 
Kumaun, European fruit trees (apples, pears, apricots, and peaches) 
have been naturalized very successfully, and an important crop of 
potatoes is obtained in the west. Above about 12,000 feet the forests 
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become thinner. Birch and willow mixed with dwarf rhododendrons 
continue for a time, till the open pasture land is reached, which is 
richly adorned in the summer months with brilliant Alpine species of 
flowers. Contrasting the w^estern with the eastern section we find that 
the former is far less rich, though it has been better explored, while 
there is a preponderance of European species. A fuller account of the 
botanical features of the Himalayas will be found in Vol. I, chap. iv. 

To obtain a general idea of the fauna of the Himalayas it is 
sufficient to consider the whole system as divided into two tracts: 
namely, the area in the lower hills where forests can flourish, and the 
area above the forests. The main characteristics of these tracts have 
been summarized by the late Dr. W. T. Blanford\ In the forest 
area the fauna differs markedly from that of the Indian Peninsula 
stretching away from the base of the hills. It does not contain the 
so-called Aryan element of mammals, birds, and reptiles which are 
related to Ethiopian and Holarctic genera, and to the pliocene Siwalik 
fauna, nor does it include the Dravidian element of reptiles and 
batrachians. On the other hand, it includes the following animals 
which do not occur in the Peninsula—Mammals : the families Simiidae, 
Procyonidae, Talpidae, and Spalacidae, and the sub-family Gymnurinae, 
besides numerous genera, such as Prionodon^ He/fctis, Arctonyx, Athe- 
rura^ Nemorhaedus^ and Cemas. Birds: the families Eurylaemidae, 
Indicatoridae, and Heliornithidae, and the sub-family Paradoxornithinae. 
Reptiles: Platysternidae and Anguidae. Batrachians: Dyscophidae, 
Hylidae, Pelobatidae, and Salamandridae. Compared with the Penin¬ 
sula, the fauna of the forest area is poor in reptiles and batrachians. 

‘ It also contains but few peculiar genera of mammals and birds, and 
almost all the peculiar types that do occur have Holarctic affinities. 
The Oriental element in the fauna is very richly represented in the 
Eastern Himalayas and gradually diminishes to the westward, until in 
Kashmir and farther west it ceases to be the principal constituent. 
These facts are consistent with the theory that the Oriental constituent 
of the Himalayan fauna, or the greater portion of it, has migrated into 
the mountains from the eastward at a comparatively recent period. It 
is an important fact that this migration appears to have been from 
Assam and not from the Peninsula of India.’ 

Dr. Blanford suggested that the explanation was to be found in the 
conditions of the glacial epoch. When the spread of snow and ice 
took place, the tropical fauna, which may at that time have resembled 
more closely that of the Peninsula, was forced to retreat to the base 
of the mountains or perished. At such a time the refuge afforded by 
the Assam Valley and the hill ranges south of it, with their damp, 

^ ‘The Distribution of Vertebrate Animals in India, Ceylon, and Burma,* Pr<h 
ceedings^ Royal Societyj vol. Ixvii, p. 484. 
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sheltered, forest-clad valleys, would be more secure than the open 
plains of Northern India and the drier hills of the country south of 
these. As the cold epoch passed away, the Oriental fauna re-entered 
the Himalayas from the east. 

Above the forests the Himalayas belong to the Tibetan sub-region 
of the Holarctic region, and the fauna differs from that of the Indo- 
Malay region, 44 per cent, of the genera recorded from the Tibetan 
tract not being found in the Indo-Malay region. During the glacial 
epoch the Holarctic forms apparently survived in great numbers. 

Owing to the rugged nature of the country, which makes travelling 
difficult and does not invite immigrants, the inhabitants of the 
Himalayas present a variety of ethnical types whicli can hardly be 
summarized briefly. Two common features extending over a large 
area may be referred to. From Ladakh in Kashmir to Bhutan are 
found races of Indo-Chinese type, speaking dialects akin to Tibetan 
and professing Buddhism. In the west these features are confined to 
the higher ranges; but in Sikkim, Darjeeling, and Bhutan they are 
found much nearer the plains of India. Excluding Burma, this tract 
of the Himalayas is the only portion of India in which Buddhism is 
a living religion. As in Tibet, it is largely tinged by the older 
animistic beliefs of the people. Although the Muhammadans made 
various determined efforts to conquer the hills, they were generally 
unsuccessful, yielding rather to the difficulties of transport and climate 
than to the forces brought against them by the scanty though brave 
population of the hills. In the twelfth century a Tartar horde invaded 
Kashmir, but succumbed to the rigours of the snowy passes. Sub¬ 
sequently a Tibetan soldier of fortune seized the supreme power and 
embraced Islam. Late in the fourteenth century the Muhammadan 
ruler of the country, Sultan Sikandar, pressed his religion by force on 
the people, and in the province of Kashmir proper 94 per cent, of the 
total are now Muhammadans. Baltistan is also inhabited chiefly by 
Muhammadans, but the proportion is much less in Jammu, and beyond 
the Kashmir State Islam has few followers. Hinduism becomes an 
important religion in Jammu, and is predominant in the southern 
portions of the Himalayas within the Punjab and the United Provinces. 
It is the religion of the ruling dynasty in Nepal, where, however, 
Buddhism is of almost equal strength. East of Nepal Hindus are few. 
Where Hinduism prevails, the language in common use, known as 
Paharl, presents a strong likeness to the languages of Rajputana, thus 
confirming the traditions of the higher classes that their ancestors 
migrated from the plains of India. In Nepal the languages spoken 
are more varied, and Newarl, the ancient state language, is akin to 
Tibetan. The Mongolian element in the population is strongly 
marked in the east, but towards the west has been pushed back into 
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the higher portion of the ranges. In Kumaun are found a few shy 
people living in the recesses of the jungles, and having little intercourse 
with their more civilized neighbours. Tribes which appear to be akin 
to these are found in Nepal, but little is known about them. North 
of Assam the people are of Tibeto-Burman origin, and are styled, 
passing from west to east, the Akas, Daflas, Miris, and Abors, the last 
name signifying ‘unknown savages.’ Colonel Dalton has described 
these people in his Ethnology of Bengal 

From the commercial point of view the agricultural products of the 
Himalayas, with few exceptions, are of little importance. The chief 
food-grains cultivated are, in the outer ranges, rice, wheat, barley, 
maruay and amaranth. In the hot, moist valleys, chillies, turmeric, 
and ginger are grown. At higher levels potatoes have become an 
important crop in Kumaun; and, as already mentioned, in Kulu and 
Kumaun European fruits have been successfully naturalized^ including 
apples, pears, cherries, and strawberries. Tw'o crops are obtained in 
the lower hills; but cultivation is attended by enormous difficulties, 
owing to the necessity of terracing and clearing land of stones, while 
irrigation is practicable only by long channels winding along the hill¬ 
sides from the nearest suitable stream or spring. As the snowy ranges 
are approached wheat and buckwheat, grown during the summer 
months, are the principal crops, and only one harvest in the year 
can be obtained. Tea gardens were successfully established in 
Kumaun during the first half of the nineteenth century, but the most 
important gardens are now situated in Kangra and Darjeeling. In 
the latter District cinchona is groum for the manufacture of quinine 
and cinchona febrifuge. 

The most valuable forests are found in the Outer Himalayas, 
yielding a number of timber trees, among w^hich may be mentioned 
saly shlsham {Dalbergia Sissoo), and tun (Cedre/a toona). Higher up 
are found the deodar and various kinds of pine, which are also 
extracted wherever means of transport can be devised. In the Eastern 
Himalayas wild rubber is collected by the hill tribes already mentioned, 
and brought for sale to the Districts of the Assam Valley, 

Communications within the hills are naturally difficult. Railways 
have hitherto been constructed only to three places in the outer hills : 
Jammu in the Kashmir State, Simla in the Punjab, and Darjeeling in 
Bengal. Owing to the steepness of the hill-sides and the instability of 
the strata composing them, these lines have been costly to build and 
maintain. A more ambitious project is now being carried out to 
connect the Kashmir Valley with the plains, motive power being 
supplied by electricity to be generated by the Jhelum river. The 
principal road practicable for wheeled traffic is also in Kashmir, 
leading from Rawalpindi in the plains through Murree and Baramula 
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to Srinagar* Other cart-roads have been made connecting with the 
plains the hill stations of Dharmsala, Simla, Chakrata, Mussoorie, 
Dalhousie, Nairn Tal, and Ranlkhet. In the interior the roads are 
merely bridle-paths. The great rivers flowing in deep gorges are 
crossed by suspension bridges made of the rudest materials. The 
sides consist of canes and twisted fibres, and the footway may be 
a single bamboo laid on horizontal canes supported by ropes attached 
to the sides. These frail constructions, oscillating from side to side 
under the tread of the traveller, are crossed wdth perfect confidence by 
the natives, even when bearing heavy loads. On the more frequented 
paths, such as the pilgrim road from Hardwar up the valley of the 
Ganges to the holy shrines of Badrinath and Kedarnath, more sub¬ 
stantial bridges have been constructed by Government, and the roads 
are regularly repaired. Sheep and, in the higher tracts, yaks and 
crosses between the yak and ordinary cattle are used as beasts of 
burden. The trade with Tibet is carried over lofty passes, the 
difficulties of which have not yet been ameliorated by engineers. 
Among these the following may be mentioned: the Kangwa La 
(15,500 feet) on the Hindustan-Tibet road through Simla; the Mana 
(18,000), Niti (16,570), and Balcha Dhura in Garhwal; the Anta 
Dhura (17,270), Lampiya Dhura (18,000), and Lipu Lekh (16,750) 
in Almora; and the Jelep La (14,390) in Sikkim. 

[More detailed information about the various portions of the 
Himalayas will be found in the articles on the political divisions 
referred to above. An admirable summary of the orography of the 
Himalayas is contained in Lieut.-Col. H. H. Godwin-Austen’s 
presidential address to the Geographical Section of the British 
Association in 1883 {Proceedings, Royal Geographical Society, 1883, 
p. 610; and 1884, pp. 83 and 112, with a map). Fuller accounts 
of the botany, geology, and fauna are given in E. F. Atkinson’s 
Gazetteer of the Himalayan Districts in the North- Western [United] 
Provinces, 3 vols. (1882-6). See also General Strachey’s ‘Narrative of 
a Journey to Manasarowar/ Geographical Journal, vol. xv, p. 150. 
More recent works are the Kdngra District Gazetteer (Lahore, 1899); 

C. A. Sherring, Western Tibet and the British Borderland (1906); and 

D. W. Freshfield, Round Kangchenjunga (1903), which contains a full 
bibliography for the Eastern Himalayas. An account of the Himalayas 
by officers of the Survey of India and the Geological department is 
under preparation.] 

Hindan (also called Chhaja in its upper course ),—K river of the 
United Provinces, rising in the southern slopes of the Siwaliks in 
Saharanpur District (30° 7' N., 77® 47' E.), and draining the central 
portions of Saharanpur, Muzaflamagar, and Meerut. It flows generally 
towards the south-west, and falls into the Jumna after a course of 
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x6o miles, a few miles after entering the north-western corner of 
Bulandshahr. The Kali Nadi (West) is the chief tributary. Its 
water is nowhere used for irrigation, but part of its channel forms an 
important link between the Ganges and Jumna. Thus water can be 
passed into the Hindan from the Upper Ganges Canal, and thence, 
by means of a cut made from a point close to Ghaziabad in 1877, into 
the Jumna above Okhla, increasing the supply of water for the Agra 
Canal. This cut was made wider in 1884 and further improved in 
1901, and is now navigable. 

Hindaun.—Head-quarters of the nizdmat and iahsil of the same 
name in the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, situated in 26® 44' N. and 
77° 3' E., about 75 miles east by south-east of Jaipur city. It is 
connected by metalled road with Hindaun Road (also called Mandawar), 
a station on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, 32 miles to the north, and 
with Karauli towm, about 16 miles to the south. Population (1901), 
11,938. Hindaun was once an extensive city, but it suffered from the 
devastations of the Marathas, and the rampart which once surrounded 
it is now in ruins. It is, however, the principal mart for the cotton, 
grain, oilseeds, and opium grown in this part of the State, and the road 
above mentioned is an important trade route. A fair, in honour of 
Mahabir, whose temple is said to be very old, is held yearly in April, 
attended chiefly by Jats and Minas. The iron mines at Karwar, a few 
miles to the east, have long been abandoned; but a good deal of red 
and white sandstone is quarried in the neighbourhood, and used for 
building and other purposes. At Mandawar is a State cotton-press, 
which during the year 1904 yielded a net profit of Rs. 7,200, or about 
6 per cent, on the capital cost. The town of Hindaun possesses a post 
office, 6 schools attended by about 230 pupils, and a hospital with 
accommodation for 4 in-patients. 

Hindol.—One of the Tributary States of Orissa, Bengal, lying 
between 20° 29' and 20® 49' N. and 85° 6' and 85° 30' E., with an 
area of 312 square miles. It is bounded on the north and east by the 
State of Dhenkanal; on the south by Baramba and Narsinghpur; and 
on the west by Angul District. Hindol consisted originally of three 
or four petty States completely buried in jungle, till two brothers, 
belonging to the family of the Kimedi Raja in Madras, drove 
out the old chiefs and formed their territories into one principality. 
The State has an estimated revenue of Rs. 70,000, and pays tribute 
of Rs. 551 to the British Government. The population increased 
from 37,973 in 1891 to 47,180 in 1901, part of the growth being due 
to an accession of new settlers. The number of villages is 234, one 
of which, Hindol, is the residence of the chief; the density is 
151 persons per square mile. Of the total population, all but 200 are 
Hindus. The most numerous ca.stes are Chasas (11,000) and Pans 
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(7,000). The old Cuttack-Sambalpur high road runs through the State 
in a south-easterly direction, and small quantities of country produce 
are thus brought to the Mahanadi and there sold to travelling 
merchants. A branch road, 7| miles in length, connects the main 
road with the village containing the Raja’s residence. Excellent 
oranges are grown in the Raja’s gardens, and the soil generally appears 
to be well suited for the cultivation of this valuable fruit. The State 
maintains one middle English school, 3 upper primary, and 57 lower 
primary" schools, and a charitable dispensary. 

Hindoli.—Head-quarters of the tahsll of the same name in the 
State of Bundi, Rajputana, situated in 25® 35' N. and 75"" 30' E,, 
about 15 miles north-west of Bundi town. Population (1901), 2,162. 
The village is picturesquely situated at the base of some low hills, on 
one of which stands a palace built by Pratap Singh, a member of the 
ruling family, in the middle of the seventeenth century. To the north 
of the village lies an artificial lake, about one square mile in area, called 
the Ram Sagar after a Mahajan named Rtoa Sah, who is said to have 
constructed its embankment about 500 years ago. At the north¬ 
eastern extremity of the dam is a group of handsome cenotaphs, all 
of the seventeenth century. 

Hindostan. Ses Hindustan. 

Hindtibagh .—TaMl of the Upper Zhob subdivision of the Zhob 
District, Baluchistan, lying between 30° 36' and 31® 50' N. and 
67® 27' and 68° 46' E. It is bounded on the north by the Toba-Kakar 
range, which separates it from Afghanistan. Its area is 3,275 square 
miles, and population (1901) 15,777. The land revenue, including 
grazing tax, amounted in 1903-4 to Rs. 24,000. The head-quarters 
station, which bears the same name as the tahsll^ lies in the south-west 
corner. The iahsll possesses 76 villages. The main valley, called 
Zhob ndwah from its boat-like shape, lies along the upper course of the 
Zhob river, while the northern part covers the grassy uplands of Kakar 
Khorasan. The greater part of the cultivation is irrigated; rains 
crops are comparatively insignificant. Under the Kand mountain lies 
the picturesque glen of Kamchughai. Asbestos deposits exist in the 
valley. 

Hindu Kush (Mountains of the Moon).—This great range, known 
to the ancient geographers as the ‘ Indian Caucasus,’ may be said to 
start from a point near 37° N. and 74° 38' E., where the Himalayan 
system finds its north-western termination in a mass of towering peaks, 
and to extend south-westwards across North-Eastern Afghanistan to 
about 34° 30' N. and 68° 15' E. The first spur which it throws off to 
the north is from the vicinity of Tirich Mir, in the north-western comer 
of Chitral. Starting in a westerly direction, this spur takes a north¬ 
ward curve and then again runs westward, dividing the Oxus from the 
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Kokcha: this may be termed the Badakhshan ridge. To the east 
of the Khawak pass, another spur runs north, and then sprays out 
north-east and north-west, separating the Kokcha drainage from that of 
the Kunduz: this may be called the Kokcha ridge. From the Khawak 
pass a branch goes north-west towards Kunduz or Kataghan, where 
it ends, forming the Kunduz ridge. There is another spur, running 
almost parallel with this, which may be called the Khawak ridge. 
A fifth spur is the Koh-i-Changur, which divides the Kunduz (or 
Surkhab) from the Tashkurghan river. West of the Dorah pass a 
region of spurs is thrown out to the south, which form the Kafiristan 
watersheds; and west again of these a great spur divides PanjshTr from 
Kafiristan. 

The general elevation of the Hindu Kush from its eastern extremity 
to the Khawak may be taken as betw^een 14,500'and 18,000 feet, while 
there are numerous peaks of between 20,000 and 25,000 feet. The 
range is everywhere jagged, precipitous, and arid: it is destitute of 
trees, and there is but little grass or herbage. Above 15,000 feet snow 
is perpetual. A more inhospitable region it is difficult to imagine, but 
the scenery is often sublime. 

No table-lands like those of Tibet support the northern sides of the 
Hindu Kush, which sinks abruptly into the low plains of Turkistan. 
Until recently, information about the Hindu Kush, and the entire 
mountain system of which it forms a part, has been extremely defective. 
But the inaccurate narratives of Moorcroft, Vigne, and others have 
been amplified, corrected, and partly superseded by the investigation 
of Sir Douglas Forsyth's mission of 1873, and by the still more recent 
Russo-Afghan Boundary Commission in 1884-6 and Sir William Lock¬ 
hart's mission in 1885. In the eastern Hindu Kush region political 
relations with the tribes have been established on a firm basis, and the 
country right up to Kafiristan is no longer a terra incognita. Some 
of the valleys of Kafiristan also have been visited by Sir (leorge 
Robertson. The term * Hindu Kush' was said by Sir A. Burnes to be 
unknown to the Afghans; but it is admitted by the same writer that 
there is a particular peak, and also a pass, bearing the name. 

^A systematic survey of the rocks of the Hindu Kush has never beeri 
made; but isolated observations at different times show that intrusive 
granitic and accompanying basic igneous rocks, resembling those of the 
crystalline axis of the Himalayas, are associated with schists, quartzites, 
slates, and limestones of the kind better known in the regions of 
Kashmir, Baltistan, &c. The limestones of Chitral are of unusual 
importance, on account of their including fossils which show their age 
to be Devonian. The association of this limestone with a purple sand¬ 
stone and a boulder-bed is very similar to that which is known as the 
^ Contributed by Mr. 'f. H, Holland, Director, Geological Survey of India. 
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infra-trias series in parts of the North-Western Himalayas; and as these 
rocks appear to be unfossiiiferous, the Chitral fossils afford an index, by 
analogy, to their age also. Owing to the way in which the limestones 
of the Hindu Kush have been altered by igneous intrusions, it is 
impossible to say what systems are represented; but, besides the 
Devonian of Chitral on the southern and south-eastern slopes, it is 
probable that the Permian and younger rocks knowm in Afghan terri¬ 
tory extended into the range, and became folded and altered by the 
granitic intrusions which Griesbach^ regarded as mainly Cretaceous 
in age. The folding system has a general west-south-west, east-north¬ 
east trend. 

As usual with areas of this kind in the Himalayan region, where 
igneous rocks of various kinds are found intruded into pre-existing 
sediments, small quantities of gold are obtained in the rivers which cut 
through and sift the minerals obtained by the action of the weather 
on the metamorphosed area. 

The fauna and flora of the Eastern Hindu Kush are similar to those 
of the Himalayas lying within the same latitudes. In this region 
are found the wild goat, the snow ounce, and the wild dog, this last 
being sometimes met with in packs. Among the snow and ice, the 
ibex, the red bear, and the snow-cock share a rarely broken solitude. 
Wild sheep are numerous below the glacial region. 

The inhabitants of the Hindu Kush are of mixed races, languages, 
and religions, and possess different political and domestic institutions. 
The valleys and gorges, many of them extremely fertile, contain the 
great majority of the inhabitants, but some of the cave-dwellings of the 
mountaineers called forth the admiration of Marco Polo. The eastern 
valley communities average from 200 to 4,000 people, who maintain 
an attitude of independence towards their neighbours. Many centuries 
have passed since the original inhabitants of the central and western 
mountains were either converted to Muhammadanism and absorbed by 
their conquerors, or were driven out and forced to flee to less accessible 
valleys. The Safis, who now dwell in the mountains north of Jalalabad, 
are probably allied by descent to their eastern neighbours in Kafiri- 
'STAN. In the Northern Hindu Kush the Tajiks are probably descended 
from an old Iranian stock who were the original occupants of that 
region. The Badakhshis of the hills are Shiahs, while those of the 
plain country are principally Sunnis. Traces of fire-worship have been 
found in a few places. In Wakhan, and in Hunza, YasTn, and the 
adjacent valleys, there is a distinct sect, called Mughlis or Maulais, who 
are connected by Sir H. Yule with the mediaeval ‘Assassins,* and with 
the Druses of the Lebanon. What their origin or beliefs are, it is 

^ C. L. Griesbach, ‘ Field Notes from Afghanistan,’ Records^ Geological Stu'vey of 
Ifidia, Yol. XX, parts i and ii. 
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difficult to discover. They hold ‘that a man should conceal his faith 
and his women," but they are known to believe in the transmigration 
of souls. It is also known that they pay tithes to the Agha Khan of 
Bombay as their spiritual leader. They hold Sunni and Shiah Muham¬ 
madans in equal contempt: the Sunni is a dog and the Shiah an ass. 
They revere the Kaldm-IPlr^ a Persian work shown only to men of the 
Maulai faith, instead of the Koran. They drink wine, and their spiritual 
guides do not profess celibacy. The Persian account of the sect is, that 
it was founded in 1496 by Mir Sham-ud-dln, who in that year came to 
Kashmir out of Irak, and whose followers took the name of Nur Bakhsh 

illumtnaiV). The Mughli or Nur Bakhsh tenets are also prevalent in 
Baltistan. 

In the Eastern Hindu Kush the people may be divided into four 
distinct castes or classes: namely, Ronos, Shins, Yashkuns, and the 
low castes, such as Dorns, Kramins, Shoto, &c. The terms Dard and 
Dardistan have been applied by Dr. Leitner to several of the tribes 
and the valleys they inhabit. The latter term is merely a convenient 
expression embracing a large tract of country inhabited by cognate 
races. It applies to all the country lying between Kafiristan on the 
west and Kashmir and Kagan on the east. The religion of all at the 
present time is an easy-going species of Muhammadanism, said to have 
been introduced in the course of the fourteenth century, and particularly 
noticed by Marco Polo. That the former religion of the western por¬ 
tion of this region was a form of Hinduism, and not of Buddhism, there 
can be little doubt. The preservation of a caste system, and the sanctity 
of the cow among the Shins, point to this conclusion, while no traditional 
reverence survives for the Buddhist remains still to be found in the 
country. In spite of the general conversion of the tribes to Islam, 
archaic semi-religious festivals, mostly connected with agriculture, are 
still observed in many parts, more or less in accordance with ancient 
customs. The mountain villages where Shins are in the majority retain 
a trace of former idolatry in the sacred stones set up, in one form or 
another, in almost every hamlet. An oath sworn over such a stone is 
held to be absolutely binding. In disposition the people are tractable, 
good-tempered, fond of rejoicing and merry-making, neither cruel nor 
quarrelsome, and they submit readily to constituted authority. Hawk¬ 
ing, dancing, and polo are universal amusements, but polo is rarely 
played north of the Hindu Kush. Polygamy and concubinage are 
practised by all who can afford it, and the right of divorce is somewhat 
freely exercised. Infidelity is extremely common, and the men show 
none of the jealousy of their wives usual in Muhammadan communities. 
Apparently morality was still more lax formerly than it is now. Islam 
has not yet brought about the seclusion of women, who mix freely with 
men on all occasions. - ‘' 
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Hinduptir Taluk.—Southern taluk of Anantapur District, Madras, 
lying between 13° 41'and 14° 8' N. and 77° 24' and 77° 55' K, with 
an area of 426 square miles. The population in 1901 was 92,088, 
compared with 80,486 in 1891. There are 74 villages and one town, 
Hindupur (population, 19,575), the head-quarters. The demand for 
land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 1,92,000. On 
the east and through the centre run two lines of hills, north and south. 
Between them is a series of undulating uplands. Both the Penner 
and Chitravati rivers traverse the taluk in the same direction, but 
neither is much utilized for irrigation. Hindupur, however, receives 
more rain than its northern neighbours, has a better soil and a con¬ 
siderable number of rain-fed tanks; it is consequently richer, less 
sparsely peopled, and increasing in population more rapidly than 
they are. 

Hindupur Town.—Head-quarters of the taluk of the same name 
in Anantapur District, Madras, situated in 13° 49' N. and 77° 29' E., 
close to the Penner, and on the branch of the Southern Mahratta 
Railway which runs from Guntakal to Bangalore, 70 miles south of 
Anantapur towm. Population (1901), 19,575. Hindupur is the largest 
town in the District and the centre of the commerce of its southern 
portion. Tradition says that it w'^as founded by Morari Rao and called 
after his father, whose title was Hindu Rao. It does a large and increas¬ 
ing trade in jaggery (coarse sugar), piece-goods, and grain, mostly with 
Bangalore. Hand-weaving of gunny sacking, common cloth, and 
blankets is also carried on. Latterly fears of plague have done much 
to deter traders from visiting it, and its commerce has fallen off. 

Hindur.—One of the Simla Hill States, Punjab. See Nalagarh. 

Hindustan.— K. vaguely-defined area, sometimes applied to the 
whole of India north of the Vindhyas, in contradistinction to the 
Deccan (JDakshin^ ‘south’), which lies south of them. Hindustan, 
in this sense, is bounded on the north by the Himalayas, on the east 
by Assam, on the south by the Vindhyas, and on the w'est extends into 
the Punjab and Rajputana. It accordingly comprises the administra¬ 
tive tracts forming the Lieutenant-Governorships of Bengal and the 
United Provinces, [together with the eastern portions of the Punjab 
and Rajputana, and most of Eastern Bengal and Assam. In Muham¬ 
madan histories the term is used for a smaller area, comprising the east 
of the Punjab and Rajputana and the greater part of the United 
Provinces. Thus Abul Fazl treated the province of Lahore as 
outside of Hindustan. During the eighteenth and first half of the 
nineteenth centuries the term Hindustan was loosely employed by 
geographers to include the whole of India. The name means the 
‘ place of the Hindus ’; and it has been applied to the lingua franca 
of Northern India, called Hindustani or Urdu, which is a dialect of 
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Western Hindi, with a greater or less admixture of Arabic and Persian 
vocables, according to the taste of the speaker. 

Hinganghat Tahsil.—Southern tahsii of Wardha District, Central 
Provinces, lying between 20° 18' and 20° 49' N. and 78° 32' and 
79° 14' E., with an area of 729 square miles. The population in 1901 
was 94,801, compared with 111,4^5 in 1891. The density is 130 per¬ 
sons per square mile. The tahsil contains one town, Hinganghat 
(population, 12,662), the head-quarters; and 207 inhabited villages. 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 w^as Rs. 1,86,000, and for 
cesses Rs. 19,000. Hinganghat has a larger proportion of the spring 
crops, wheat and linseed, than the rest of the District. The local 
variety of cotton, called after the name of the^town, was formerly 
well-known, but the seed has now become mixed with inferior varieties, 
and the quality has deteriorated. Excluding 17 square miles of 
Government forest, 88 per cent, of the available area is occupied for 
cultivation. The cultivated area in 1903-4 w^as 540 square miles. The 
tahsil consists of an undulating plain of fertile black soil. 

Hinganghat Town.—Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same name, 
Wardha District, Central Provinces, situated in 20® 34'' N. and 78° 51' E., 
on the Wunna river, and on the Wardha-Warora branch line of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 21 miles from Wardha town and 
492 from Bombay. Population (1901), 12,662. An outbreak of 
plague in 1898 has not affected its prosperity. The name means 
the ghat or crossing of the hinganAxto% {Balanites aegyptiacd). Old 
Hinganghat was a straggling ill-arranged town, liable to be flooded 
by the Wunna river during the monsoon. The new town, a quarter 
of a mile distant from the old one, is laid out in two sets of three 
broad streets at right angles to each other, and furnished with rows 
of trees like boulevards. Hinganghat was created a municipality in 
1867. The receipts and expenditure during the decade ending 1900 
averaged Rs. 35,000. By 1903-4 the income had largely expanded, 
and amounted to Rs. 70,000, octroi being the principal head of 
receipt. The town is a leading centre of the cotton-trade. The 
Hinganghat Mill Company, established in 1881, has a capital of 
3-5 lakhs and 30,888 spindles. Another mill, with nearly 15,000 
spindles and 160 looms, which began work in 1900, is the sole 
property of a resident of Hinganghat, who has invested 13 lakhs in it. 
There are also 10 cotton-ginning factories, and 4 pressing factories, 
containing 265 gins and 2 presses, with an aggregate capital of about 
7 lakhs. The town is supplied with water from the Wunna river. 
A filtration well has been sunk in the bed of the river at a distance 
of about two miles, from which water is pumped into an elevated 
reservoir and distributed to the urban area in pipes. The works were 
opened in 1883, the capital expenditure being 1*36 lakhs, and the 
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annual maintenance charges Rs. 8,000. Hinganghat has a high 
school and a dispensary, and a town hall has recently been built. 
Other large public improvements likely to be completed in the im¬ 
mediate future are the improvement and extension of the water-works 
and the construction of a market 

Hinglaj.—The best-known place of pilgrimage in Baluchistan, 
situated in 25° 30'' N. and 65° 31^ E., below the peak of the same 
name on the banks of the Hingol river in the Las Bela State. The 
shrine, which is dedicated to a goddess known as Nani by Muham¬ 
madans and Parbatl, Kali, or Mata by Hindus, lies in a verdant basin 
and consists of a low castellated mud edifice in a natural cavity. 
A flight of steps leads to a deeper semicircular cleft through which 
pilgrims creep on all fours. Bands of pilgrims, each conducted by 
a leader known as an agwa, make the journey by land from Karachi. 
Fees are collected at Miani by a bhdrti or hereditary examiner, on 
behalf of the. Las Bela officials, from all except devotees and unmarried 
girls. The proceeds yield about Rs. 600 to the State annually. 

HingoL—The largest river in Baluchistan, 358 miles long. It rises 
at the head of the valley of Surab, and drains the western side of the 
Jhalawan country and the north-eastern part of Makran. The Hingol 
is known by a variety of names: as the Rej in Surab, as the Gidar 
Dhor in the Gidar valley, and as the Nal Kaur in the central part of 
its course. Its principal affluents join it in the south. They are the 
Mashkai, which meets the main stream under the name of the Pao, 
and the Arra. The Mashkai drains a very large area, including the 
Mashkai, Raghai, and Gichk valleys. There is no continuous flow of 
water in the upper part of the course of the Hingol; it meanders 
through stony valleys, the water being utilized wherever possible for 
cultivation, and constantly disappears in underground channels. From 
Kurragi in Jau downwards the supply becomes perennial. Thence the 
river passes through a series of magnificent but narrow gorges, and falls 
into the Arabian Sea in 25® 23' N. and 65® 28' E. Near its mouth is 
the celebrated shrine of Hinglaj. 

Hingoli Taluk.—North-eastern taluk of Parbhani District, Hyder¬ 
abad State, with an area of 713 square miles. Including jd^rs^ the 
population in 1901 was 85,071, compared with 108,153 in 1891, the 
decrease being due to the famine of 1900. The taluk contains one 
town, Hingoli (population, 17,256), the head-quarters; and 209 villages, 
of which 19 are jd^r. The land revenue in 1901 was 1-9 lakhs. The 
Penganga river separates it on the north and north-east from the Basim 
District of Berar. The soils are mainly regar and alluvial. 

Hingoli Town.—Head-quarters of the taluk of the same name in 
Parbhani District, Hyderabad State, situated in 19® 43' N. and 77® p'" E. 
Population (1901), 17,256, of whom 11,395 are Hindus, 5,289 Musal- 
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mans, and 52 Christians. It contains three schools with 230 pupils, 
of which one is a middle school, and one a girls’ school. It is also 
the head-quarters of the Second Talukdar, and contains a State post 
office and a British sub-post office, a Munsif’s court, a dispensary, 
two ginning factories, and a cotton-press. It was a cantonment of 
the Hyderabad Contingent up to 1903. Since the removal of the 
Contingent, some of the Nizam’s troops have been stationed here. 
Hingoli is. a great cotton mart, and is famous as one of the first places 
in the Deccan at which operations for the suppression of thagi were 
commenced about 1833. Fourteen miles south-west of Hingoli is the 
village of Aundah, containing the ruins of an immense temple destroyed 
by Aurangzeb. The carvings in the basement are of a very elaborate 
description, resembling those on the temple of Kailas at Ellora, 

Hirapur.— Thakurdt in the Bhopal Agency, Central India. 

Hirekal Gudda.—A group of hills in the Arsikere taluk of Hassan 
District, Mysore State, lying between 13° 20' and 13° 28' N. and 76° 19' 
and 76° 23' E. At the southern end is the temple of Malekal Tirupati. 
Conspicuous towards the north is Garudangiri (3,680 feet), crowned 
with a fort built by the Raja of Mysore in 1660. In 1770 it was 
occupied for a time by the Marathas, but reverted to Mysore. 

Hiremugalur,—Village in the Chikmugalur taluk of Kadtir District, 
Mysore, situated in 13° 18' N. and 75^48' E., one mile from Chikmuga¬ 
lur town. Population (1901), 2,392. Its Puranic name is Bhargavapuri, 
and here the emperor Janamejaya is said to have performed the sarj>a~ 
yaga or ‘ serpent sacrifice,’ to revenge the death of his father Parikshit 
from the bite of a serpent. A spear-headed stone pillar is shown as 
the yupa-stambha or ‘sacrificial post’ used at the ceremony. Any 
one bitten by a snake will be cured by going round it and bathing 
in the pond close by. The village is surrounded by rich black soil. 
Inscriptions show that it was an agrahdra under the Gangas in the 
ninth century, and under the Hoysalas in the eleventh. It contains 
a temple to Parasu, the axe of Parasu Rama. 

Hiriyur,—South-eastern taluk of Chitaldroog District, Mysore, lying 
between 13*^ 41' and 14° 12' N. and 76'’ 26' and 76^ 57' E., with an area 
of 635 square miles. The population in 1901 was 66,290, compared 
with 45,974 in 1891. After the reconstruction of the taluk in 1903 the 
population was 48,464. The taluk contains one town, Hiriyur (popula¬ 
tion, 2,213), head-quarters; and 152 villages. The land revenue 
demand in 1903-4 was Rs. 57,000. The south-west is crossed by 
parallel ranges of low rocky hills. Through a gorge called the Mari 
Kanave in these hills the Vedavati flows north-east across the centre of 
the taluk to some distance beyond Hiriyur, where it receives a con¬ 
siderable stream from the south, and turns north. The south-west 
is peculiarly barren in appearance, being covered with masses of hills, 
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scantily clothed with jungle and generally capped with black rock. No 
gardens or tanks relieve the harshness of the landscape. Everywhere 
stones cover the ground, even in the fields. These hills are included 
in the auriferous Chiknayakanhalli band. In the north-west, Ay- 
mangala is a flat and stony country, but contains much black soil. The 
rest of the taluk is separated by an abrupt and decided line, nearly 
identical with the Hiriyur-Bangalore high road, north of which is black 
soil, and south of it red, but stony and broken. Jola and cotton are 
the principal products of the black soil, rdgi and avare of the red. 
Iron is smelted at Arsingundi, Chikka Byaladakere, and other villages, 
there being a large manufacture of shoes for bullocks and horses at the 
latter. At Mattod are glass-works, formerly very^ extensive, occupied 
in making glass bangles for women. 

Hissar District (Hisdr ),—District in the Delhi Division of the 
Punjab, l3fing between 28° 36' and 30° N. and 74° 29^ and 76° 20' E., 
with an area of 5,217 square miles. It is bounded on the north by 
Ferozepore District, and by the State of Patiala; on the east by the 
Jmd nizdmat of Jind State, and by the District of Rohtak; on the 
south by the Dadri nizdmat of Jind, and the territory of the Nawab 
of LoMru; and on the south-west by the State of Bikaner. Situated 
. on the borders of the Bikaner desert, it has in many 

respects the characteristics of Rajputana rather than 
of the Punjab; its general aspect is that of a plain 
or prairie, unbroken except by some detached peaks of the Aravalli 
range in the extreme south-west, the highest of which is Tosham hill 
with an elevation of 800 feet. The only river, the Ghaggar, enters the 
District in two branches, known as the Ghaggar and Johiya, meeting 
below Sirsa. 

With the exception of some small outliers of gneiss at Tosham, there 
is nothing of geological interest in the District, which is otherwise 
entirely of alluvial formation. 

The north-eastern part resembles as regards its vegetation the upper 
Gangetic plain, while the southern border is botanically akin to Rajput¬ 
ana. The Sirsa subdivision resembles the desert and the Western 
Punjab. The fodder-grasses of the tracts round Hissar and Hansi 
(largely species of Panicum and Pennisetum) are celebrated. A stunted 
kind of zizyphus (Z. nu^nmularia), common in the drier tracts of 
Northern India, is conspicuous in this District, and its leaves are 
valued locally for cattle. 

Wild animals are comparatively rare, owing to the absence of water, 
but antelope and ‘ravine deer’ (gazelle) are common, and hog are 
plentiful in parts. Wolves are also fairly numerous. Nilgai are 
sometimes met with near Hissar. 

Owing to the extreme dryness of the climate, the District is healthy. 
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Even the canal-irrigated tracts, where there used to be a great deal 
of fever and the people presented a striking contrast to the inhabitants 
of the dry region, have been healthy since the cultivation of rice was 
stopped about ten years ago. Both the heat in summer and the cold 
in winter are extreme, and epidemics of pneumonia are not uncommon 
in the 'winter months. 

As the District lies on the edges of both the Bengal and Bombay 
monsoon currents, the most striking feature in the rainfall is its extreme 
variability, and the partial manner in which it is distributed. The 
yearly average varies from 14 inches at Sirsa to 16 at Hissar, where 
14 inches fall in the summer and 2 in the winter. The greatest annual 
rainfall recorded during the last twenty years was 37-4 inches at Bhiwani 
in 1885-6, and the least 3‘i inches at Sirsa in 1899-1900. 

A large part of the District is, with parts of Rohtak, better known to 
history as Hariana. The once fertile tract watered by the Ghaggar 
had its capital at Hansi, which was the ancient capital 
and southernmost point of the Siwalik territory, and 
which archaeological investigations show to be one of the oldest towns 
in India. The nuriierous architectural remains of Hindu origin, found 
built into the walls of Muhammadan tombs and mosques throughout 
the District, testify to its having been the abode of an ancient and 
vigorous Hindu civilimtion. The most interesting of these are to be 
found at Hissar, Hansi, Fatahabad, and Tosham. An inscription 
at Tosham seems to commemorate a victory over' Ghatotkacha, the 
second known member of the Gupta line {circa a.d. 305), and it 
appears probable that Hansi was a stronghold of the Kushan rulers 
of the Punjab. 

The District is said to have been overrun in the eighth century 
by the Tomar Rajputs, arid afterwards to have fallen under the dominion 
of the Chauhans. In 1036 Hansi was captured by Masaud, son of 
Mahmud of Ghazni; but in 1043 it was retaken by the Delhi Raja, 
probably a Tomar vassal of the Chauhans. After the defeat of Prithwi 
Raj by Muhammad of Ghor in 1192, the Jats laid siege to Hansi, but 
were defeated by Kutb-ud-dln. Hansi then became a fief of the Delhi 
kingdom. The districts of Delhi, Ajmer, Hansi, and Sirsa fell into the 
hands of the conqueror ; but no settled rule seems to have been at first 
established in this tract, which in the ensuing anarchy was dominated 
by the Jatu Rajputs, an offshoot of the Tomars. Muhammadan power 
was, however, gradually consolidated; and about 1254, in the reign 
of Mahmud Shah I, the District, including H^si, Sirsa, Barwala, and 
Jlnd, was assigned as a fief to Ulugh Khan-i-Azam, afterwards the 
emperor Balban. 

Until the eighteenth century the tract remained a flourishing division 
of the Muhammadan empire, and Sirsa or Sarsuti was in the fourteenth 
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century, according to Wassaf, one of the most important towns in 
Upper India, The towns of Fatahabad and Hissar were founded in 
1352 and 1356 respectively by Firoz Shah III, and canals were dug 
from the Ghaggar and Jumna for their use. After the capture of 
Bhatner, Timur marched through the District via Sirsa, Fatahabad, 
Rajabpur, Ahruni, and Tohana. It is evident from his account that 
these towns were wealthy and prosperous, for he took much booty in 
Sirsa, Fatahabad, and Ahruni, and drove the Jats of Tohana into their 
sugar-cane fields and jungles. 

During the eighteenth century the country appears to have been 
held by Muhammadan tribes claiming Rajput origin, of whom the 
chief were the Johiyas round Bhatner (Hanumangarh) and the 
Bhattis about Rania, Sirsa, and Fatahabad, from whom the western 
part of the District took its name of Bhattiana. The Bikaner annals 
tell of the incessant struggles of the Hindu Rajputs of that State with 
the Johiyas and Bhattis for the possession of Bhatner and sometimes 
of Sirsa j and the chronicles of Patiala are full of raids and counter- 
raids betw^een the Sikh Jats and their hereditary foes, the Bhattis. 
On the death of Aurangzeb in 1707 we find Nawab Shah Dad Khan, 
a Pathan of Kasur, fiazim of the sarkar of Hissar; and under his rule, 
from 1707 to 1737, the people and country appear to have prospered 
exceedingly. He was succeeded by the Nawabs of Farrukhnagar, in 
Gurgaon, who ruled till 1761. But Nadir Shah ravaged the land in 
1739 ; and with the disintegration of the Delhi empire Hissar became 
the scene of a sanguinary struggle between the Sikhs of the north-east, 
the marauding Bhattis of the north and north-west, and the imperial 
power of Delhi. In 1731 Ala Singh, the founder of the Patiala State, 
had already commenced a struggle with the Bhatti chiefs of Bhatner 
and Fatahabad which lasted during his lifetime \ the Bhattis, though 
supported by imperial troops, were defeated in 1754 and 1757, and 
Hissar was sacked in 1757 and Tohana in 1761. In the latter year 
Nawab Amin Khan, the Bhatti chief of Rania, was appointed nazim 
of Hissar; but he had no better fortune, and by 1774 Amar Singh, 
successor of Ala Singh, had become master of the whole of the Hansi, 
Hissar, and Sirsa territories. On Amar Singh’s death in 1781, an 
agreement was made whereby Hissar, Hansi, Tosham, Rohtak, and 
Maham were assigned to the empire, Sirsa and Fatahabad to the 
Bhattis, and the rest of their conquests to the Sikhs; but the great 
famine of 1783, -which entirely devastated the District, compelled the 
latter to retire to their own country. The territories thus left derelict 
were in 1797 occupied by the adventurer George Thomas, who for 
three years maintained an independent kingdom in Hansi and Hissar. 
However in 1802, after an obstinate defence of Hansi, he surrendered 
to an army under Bourquin sent against him by Perron, Sindhia’s 
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French general; and the country was for a brief space under the 
Maratha dominion. 

In 1803 Hissar and vSirsa, with the territories ceded by Sindhia, 
passed nominally to the British; but although a military post w^as 
maintained at Hansi, and ndzims or native superintendents were 
placed in civil charge, little w^as done towards enforcing order until 
1810, w'hen an expedition w^as rendered necessary by the continued 
raids of the Bhatti chiefs. In consequence of these the territory of 
Fatahabad was annexed, and a second expedition in 1818 secured the 
rest of the territory held by the Bhattis. Thus the whole of the Sirsa 
tahsil was brought under British rule. Most of the present District 
was in 1820 included in the Western District of the Delhi territory. 
During the years that followed, the Sikh Rajas, taking advantage of 
British neglect and the w^aste condition of the dry tract beyond the 
Ghaggar, began a series of irregular colonizations, which continued 
uninterrupted till 1837. The British Government, after a long boundary 
contention with Patiala, asserted its supremacy over the dry tract, which 
w’as resumed, and, together with the valley of the Ghaggar, made into 
a separate District under the name of Bhattiaka, in which all the 
present tahsil of Sirsa was included. Additions were made to the 
territory by other resumptions from encroaching Native States in 1844, 
1847, and 1855. 

In the Mutiny of 1857 the troops at Hansi were the first to rise, 
follow'ed by those at Hissar and Sirsa; all Europeans who did not 
fly were murdered, and Hissar and Sirsa were wholly lost for a time 
to British rule. The Ranghars and Pachhadas of Hissar and the 
Bhattis of Sirsa, follow^ed by the majority of the Muhammadan villagers, 
rose in insurrection; but before Delhi had been recovered a force of 
Punjab levies, aided by contingents from Patiala and Bikaner, under 
General van Cortlandt, utterly routed them. After the Mutiny Hissar 
and Bhattiana Districts were transferred from the North-Western 
Provinces to the Punjab, and the latter became the Sirsa District. 
In 1884 that District was broken up ; the Sirsa tahsil and 126 villages 
of Dabw^ali were transferred to Hissar, while Fazilka and the remain¬ 
ing 31 villages of Dabwali were amalgamated with P^erozepore District. 
The small Budhlada tract w^as transferred from Karnal to Hissar in 
1889. In 1904 two villages of the District were transferred, with 
a cash payment of Rs. 25,000, to the Bikaner State, in exchange for 
a few villages held by the Darbar in the Deccan, 

Hissar contains 8 towns and 964 villages. Its population at each 
of the last three enumerations was: (1881) 672,569, (1891) 776,006, 
and {1901) 781,717. It increased by less than 7 per 
cent, during the last decade, the low rate being 
chiefly due to emigration during the famine years of r897 and 1900. 
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The District is divided into the fi'te.tahiih of-HissAR, Hansi, Bhiwani, 
Fatahabad, and Sirsa, the head-quarters of each being at the place 
from which it is named. The chief towns are the municipalities of 
Bhiwani, Hansi, Hissar, and Sirsa, Hissar being the head-quarters 
of the District. 

The following table shows the distribution of population in 1901 . 


I 

TahstL 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be¬ 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 1 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Hissar . 

8X0 

I 

134 

128,783 

159-0 

+ 5-3 

3,563 

Hansi . 

799 

1 

132 

178,933 

224.0 

+ 8.0 

4,283 

Bhiwani 


1 


124,429 

165.9 

— 2-6 

5,585 

Fatahabad . 


I 

261 

IQO,02I 

161.9 

+ 5*1 

3,218 

Sirsa . . | 

1,651 

4 

3d6 

158,651 

96.1 

— II.2 

4,722 

District total j 

5,217* 

8 

964 

781,717 

149-8 

4* 0.7 

21,371 


* The only figures available for the areas of tahsfls are those derived from tlie rex^enue 
returns, and the iahsU densities have been calculated on the areas given in the 
revenue returns for looo-i. These returns do not always cover the whole of the country 

-:» . ..,1 -'"Ai. au*! 

District area as shown in the Census R^ort of 1901, in the table above, and on p. 144, • 
which is the complete area as calculated by the Survey department. The tracts not 
included in the revenue survey are as a rule uninhabited or very sparsely populated. 

Hindus number 544,799, or more than 70 per cent, of the total, 
Muhammadans 202,009, and Sikhs 28,642. Owing to the large areas 
of sandy soil, the density of the population is only 150 persons per 
square mile, and even on the cultivated area it is only 194, the pre¬ 
carious nature of the cultivation forbidding it to support more. The 
vernaculars are Harianl, Bangru or Deswall in the south, Punjabi in 
the north, and BagrI in the south-east. Bagri and Harianl run very 
much into one another 3 to a less extent Punjabi blends with Hindi 
and Bagri through PachhadT, the Punjabi dialect of the Muhammadan 
Pachhadas. ' 

Most important of the land-owning tribes are the Jats or Jats, who 
number 195,000, and comprise one-fourth of the population. They 
may roughly be divided into four classes: the Des^vali Jats of Hariana, 
some of whose. ancestors appear to have inhabited the District in 
ancient times: the Bagri Jats, immigrants from the Bagar„country 
of Bikaner; the Sikh Jats of Sirsa, w^ho came from the Malwa country 
and from Patiala; and the Muhammadan J ats, who form part of the 
nondescript collection, of tribes known as Pachhadas. The. Deswali 
and Bagri Jats are practically all Hindus and intermarry. The Rajputs 
number 70,000, or 9 per cent, of the population; three-fourths of them 
are Muhammadans. The oldest clan is the Tonwar or Tpmar, who 
first entered the District during the ascendancy of the Tomar dynasty 
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under Anang Pal at Delhi. Other important clans are the Jatu, 
Bhatti, Wattu, Johiya, Chauhan, Ponwar, and Rathor. As a rule 
the Rajput, retaining the military traditions of his ancestors, is a lazy 
and inefficient agriculturist, somewhat prone to cattle-stealing. The 
Pachhadas (30,000), as they are termed by others, are a congeries of 
Muhammadan tribes, many of which claim to be Rajputs, though the 
claim rests on but slender evidence. Their name and tradition point 
to their having come from the west {pachhim), and their facial type 
suggests a connexion with the tribes of the Western Punjab. They 
are indifferent agriculturists, lazy, improvident, and sometimes cattle- 
thieves; in physique inferior to the Deswali and Sikh Jats, though 
perhaps superior to the Bagri. The Mails, chiefly market gardeners 
(13,000), are entirely Hindu, the Arains (s,ooo) Muhammadan; Brah¬ 
mans (43,000) are chiefly Gaur, Sarsut, Khandelwal, Dahmla, Gujarati, 
Acharj, and Chamarwa in order of status. The great majority of the 
Gaur and Sarsut Brahmans are agriculturists, but all are fed on various 
occasions and venerated, though disliked. Pushkarna Brahmans 
from Ajmer are also found. Of the commercial classes the most 
important is that of the Banias (61,000), who are divided into three 
subdivisions—^Agarwal, Oswal, and Mahesri—who neither smoke, eat, 
nor intermarry with each other. Of artisan and menial tribes may be 
noted the Ahirs (10,000), a vagrant tribe who claim Rajput origin, the 
Tarkhans, carpenters (20,000), the Lohars or blacksmiths (10,000), 
the Chamars or leather-workers (69,000), the Dhanaks (20,000), and the 
Chuhras or scavengers (25,000). Of the total pojDulation of the District, 
72 per cent are agricultural, and practically the whole of the rural 
population is dependent on agriculture. 

Two lady missionary doctors are stationed at Bhiwani, where the 
Baptist Mission of Delhi maintains a girls’ school. The District is also 
visited by missionaries of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
from Delhi. In 1901 it contained 53 native Christians. 

The District is divided into four natural tracts. Of these, the Rohi 
of the Sirsa iahsll. stretches from the northern boundary to the Ghag- 
gar. Its soil is a soft loam with a reddish tinge, 
interspersed with sand and clay; the spring-level in 
the wells varies from 40 to 180 feet, the crops depend entirely on rain¬ 
fall, and vegetation is sparse. South of the Rohi lies the \vestern 
extremity of the Nali tract, stretching from east to west through the 
Fatahabad and Sirsa iahstls, and traversed by the Ghaggar and Johiya. 
Its characteristic feature is a hard iron-clay soil, which permits of no 
cultivation until well saturated by the summer floods. Here the harvest 
depends on inundation from the Ghaggar and Johiya, helped in some 
paxts by well-irrigation. The Bagar tract stretches from the south and 
south-west of Sirsa along the western border of the District, through 
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Sirsa, FatahabaS, Hissar, and Bhivvani, gradually widening towards the 
south. Here the prevailing features are a light sandy soil and shifting 
sandhills, interspersed in parts with firmer and even loamy bottoms; 
the spring-level is more than 100 feet below the surface, and the water 
frequently bitter. Practically the autumn crop is the only one sown, 
and that depends entirely on a sufficient rainfall. The Hariana tract 
stretches from the tract watered by the Ghaggar to the south-east corner 
of the District; it comprises the whole of Hansi and the eastern 
portions of Fatahabad, Hissar, and Bhiw^ani, and is traversed by the 
Western Jumna Canal. The leading feature of this trace is its firm 
clay soil; sandhills are found, and in low-lying parts hard clayey soil. 
The spring-level is generally below 100 feet, except in canal villages, 
where it rises to 30 or 40 feet. Apart from the canal tract, agriculture 
is practically confined to the autumn crop. The small jungle tract of 
Budhlada, consisting of 15 outlying villages in the north of the Fatah- 
abad fahsll^ is sometimes classed as a fifth tract, but resembles the 
Rohi. Taking the District as a whole, only 9 per cent, of the cultiva¬ 
tion is irrigated, and the rainfall is therefore of the utrnost importance; 
on the rain of June and July depend the sowings of all the autumn 
crops, and on that of August and September the ripening of the 
autumn and the sowing of the spring crops. Until recently the 
autumn harvest was the mainstay of the District; but of late years, 
owing to the good prices obtained for wheat, the spring harvest has 
taken the leading place, and the best season is one in which there is 
heavy rain at the end of August and all through September. 

The area for which details are available from the revenue records 
of 1903--4 is 5,180 square miles, as shown below:— 


TahsiJ, 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Hissar 

810 

623 

53 

98 

Hansi 

5‘99 

690 

180 

60 

Bhiwani . 

750 

603 

6 

110 

Fatahabad 

Jji 79 

1,300 

69 

165 

Sirsa 

1,64* 

945 

75 

300 

Total 

5.180 

4,161 

383 

733 


The principal staples of the spring harvest are gram and barley, the 
areas under which in 1903-4 were 478 and 168 square miles respec¬ 
tively. Wheat covered only 109 square miles. The chief food-grain 
of the autumn harvest is spiked millet,. which occupied 929 square 
miles. Great millet comes next with 381 square miles, and then pulses 
with 175. Practically all the sugar-cane and cotton grown is irrigated, 
with four-fifths of the maize, three-fifths of the rice, and two-fifths of 
the wheat. No other crop is irrigated to any appreciable extent. 
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The cultivation of rice has of late years been prohibited in canal 
lands, and its place largely taken by cotton. Experiments are being 
carried on chiefly with the object of introducing cotton of a longer 
staple. There is great room for improvement in the methods adopted 
by the people for utilizing the canal water at their disposal. 

Large advances are given both under the Land Improvement Loans 
Act for digging and clearing wells, and under the Agriculturists’ Loans 
Act for the purchase of bullocks and seed. During the five years ending 
September, 1904, a total of Rs. 73,000 was advanced under the former 
and 18 lakhs under the latter Act, of which Rs. 43,627 and 10*5 lakhs 
respectively was advanced during the famine year 1899-1900. 

Hariana was always famous for its cattle, which were the chief 
support of its former pastoral inhabitants. The breed is still good, 
though cattle-breeding is somewhat on the wane owing to the spread 
of cultivation. The Hissar Government cattle farm 'was started in 
1813, and now covers 66 square miles. The pure breeds of cattle 
maintained are the Gujarati, Ungoli, Nagaur, and Mysore, which are 
also crossed with Hariana cows. Of late years mule-breeding has been 
commenced. I^arge cattle fairs are held at Hissar and Sirsa, at which 
it is estimated that animals of the total value of 6-| lakhs are sold 
annually. The camel is used in all parts for riding and carrying loads, 
and where the soil is light does a large part of the ploughing. The 
local breed of horses is in no way above the average. The District 
board maintains 5 horse and 4 donkey stallions. 

Of the total area, cultivated in 1903-4, 383 square miles, or nearly 
9 per cent., were classed as irrigated. Of this area, 6 square miles were 
irrigated from wells and 377 from canals. In addition 83 square miles, 
or 2 per cent., are subject to inundation from the Ghaggar and other 
streams. The Hansi branch of the Western Jumna Canae irrigates 
the Hansi, Hissar, and Bhiwani tahsJls^ while the Sirsa branch irrigates 
parts of Fatahabad, Hissar, and Sirsa. The Ghaggar Canals supply 
part of the Sirsa fahszl, and the Budhlada tract and a portion of Sirsa 
are watered by the Sirhind Canal. The area under canal-irrigation 
increased from 120 square miles in 1891 to 377 in 1904. The area 
supplied by w^ells is insignificant, owing to the great depth to water, 
and the chief use of well-irrigation is to enable sowings to be made for 
the spring harvest. The total number of wells in use for irrigation was 
only 854 in 1903-4, all being w'orked by cattle on the rope and bucket 
system. 

The greater part of the cattle farm, known as the Hissar Bir, is 
a 'reserved’ forest, measuring 65 square miles, under the Civil 
Veterinary department, the income from which in 1903-4 w^as Rs. 4,379. 
The Bir at Hansi is an unclassed forest under the same department. 
Three pieces of grazing-ground are managed by the Deputy-Corn- 
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missioner at Hissar, Sirsa, and Hansi for the town cattle. The total 
area of forest land is: ‘reserved,’ 65 square miles; and unclassed, 
5 square miles. Trees have been extensively planted with the aid 
of canal water by the District board in and around the civil station 
of Hissar and the town of Hansi, and the Bir at Hansi is also being 
planted with trees to make a fuel reserve. 

Kankar or calcareous limestone is found in many localities. Saltpetre 
is manufactured from saline earth in the villages, and refined in the 
licensed refineries at Bhiwani, Hansi, and Sirsa. 

The District has no manufactures of importance. Coarse cotton 
cloth is woven almost everywhere; and there are 10 cotton-ginning 
factories, 3 cotton presses, and 3 factories where 
ginning and pressing are combined. Hansi is the 
industrial centre, but four of the factories are at 
Bhiwani, and one at Narnaund, while the cotton-ginning and pressing 
factory of a native firm at Hissar is the largest in the District. These 
industries employed a total of 2,061 hands in 1904. Bhiwani is known 
for its plain brass and bell-metal work, and for its carved doors. The 
District produces cotton fihidkdris embroidered with silk, which are of 
exceptional excellence, and embroidered woollen fhtdkdris are also 
made. The carpenters’ w^ork is above the average. 

The chief centres of trade are Bhiwani, Hansi, Hissar, Budhlada, 
and Sirsa on the railway; but a good deal of local trade does not pass 
through these places, being brought direct to the consumers by 
individual speculators, generally Bishnoi or Bagri Jats. Hissar town 
and Hansi are chiefly distributing centres for local requirements; 
but. Bhiwani and Sirsa are important as centres of through trade 
to Rajputana, wheat, flour, sugar, and cotton goods being largely 
exported. 

The Rewari-Bhatinda branch of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway runs 
through the District for 122 miles, while the Southern Punjab Railway 
passes through Budhlada, Jakhal, and Tohana, and the Jodhpur- 
Blkaner Railway runs through part of Sirsa tahslL The District has 
26 miles of metalled and 949 of unmetalled roads, of which 17 miles 
of metalled and 90 of unmetalled roads are under the Public Works 
department and the rest under the District board. The unmetalled 
roads are fit for cart traffic, except in the sandy tracts where camels 
are used. The Hansi branch of the Western Jumna Canal is navigable 
as far as Hinsi. 

Hissar has always been most liable to famine of all the Districts of 
the Punjab, owing to the fact that, while pre-eminently dependent on 
Famine autumn harvest and very little protected by 

irrigation, it suffers from a most capricious monsoon, 
and also receives the first rush of starving wanderers from Bikaner. 
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The challsa famine of 1782-3, as has been related, laid waste the 
District; and in all the famines that have since visited the Punjab, 
Hissar has always suffered in a pre-eminent degree. Both in 1896-7 
and in 1899-1900 the whole of the unirrigated area, or 3,763 square 
miles, was affected.. In 1896-7 the greatest number relieved on any 
one day was 82,505 persons, and the highest death-rate in any one 
week 81 per 1,000. The amount expended by Government was 
12-3 lakhs in 1896-7, and 25-7 lakhs in 1899-1900. The severity of 
the famine of 1899-1900 was accentuated by the fact that the people 
had not recovered from the preceding famine. 

The District is in charge of a Deputy-Commissioner, assisted by 
three Assistant or Extra-Assistant Commissioners, of whom one is in 
charge of the Sirsa tahsil and subdivision. Each of 
the five tahslh is in charge of a tahslldar^ assisted 
by a naib4ahstlddr. Dabwali in Sirsa and Tohana in Fatahabad are 
%d!(ytahsils under naibdahsilddrs. 

The Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is responsible for 
the criminal justice of the District. Civil judicial work is under 
a District Judge. Both officers are supervised by the Divisional 
Judge of Ferozepore. The District Judge has a Munsif under him at 
head-quarters, and there are four honorary magistrates. Cattle-theft 
is the principal crime of the District, for which its position, surrounded 
by Native States, affords peculiar facilities. It is practised chiefly by 
the Muhammadan Rajputs and Pachhadas. 

The revenue history of Hissar proper is quite distinct from that of 
the Sirsa tahsil^ which was only added to the District on the disruption 
of the old Sirsa District in 1884. The greater part of Hissar*was 
occupied by the British in 1810, and underwent three summary settle¬ 
ments for ten, five, and ten years between 1815 and 1840. The main 
feature of these assessments was a demand so high that full collections 
were the exception, and the frequent remissions demoralized both the 
revenue officials and the people. A rush of immigrants had taken 
place on the establishment of settled government; and when disturb¬ 
ances occurred in the neighbouring Native States, Hissar formed 
a convenient refuge. The land revenue, however, was fixed and 
collected with such a complete disregard of the chances of bad seasons, 
that when the cultivators were pressed for payment they moved off 
into the Native States whence they had come. The demand of the 
first settlement (1815-25) was so high that it exceeded by 20 per cent, 
the revenue fixed in 1890 for the same villages. High though this 
assessment was, it was increased in the two settlements that followed, 
until between 1835 ^^39 demand was 4*9 lakhs for a tract 

which in 1890 was assessed at only about two-thirds of that sum. 

The amount fixed at the regular settlement of 1840 was 37 per cent. 
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below the old demand- The canal villages were assessed at irrigated 
rates for the first time in 1839. The reduction came as a new lease of 
life to the impoverished landholders, and the progress made since has 
been steady, interrupted only by famine. A revised settlement was 
made in 1863, which resulted in a further reduction of half a lakh. 
The second revised settlement was carried out between 1887 and 
1892. Cultivation had more than doubled, while prices had risen 
60 per cent., and the result was an increase of 58 per cent to 6 lakhs. 
The rates varied from 3 to 8 annas an acre, exclusive of canal rates. 
About 90 per cent, of the tenants pay rent in cash. 

The Sirsa fahsil^ with the rest of the old Sirsa District, was summarily 
settled in 1829 and regularly in 1851. In 1881-2, the last year of the 
regular settlement, the demand stood at 1*4 lakhs, which \vas raised 
by the new assessment to 1-9 lakhs. The assessment was revised for 
the second time between 1901 and 1903, and a fixed assessment of 
2 lakhs was announced. The area subject to the very precarious 
Ghaggar floods was placed under fluctuating assessment, fixed rates 
for the various crops grown being applied to the area actually cropped 
every harvest. It is estimated that the yield from this fluctuating 
assessment will be Rs. 39,000 per annum. 

The collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue are shown 
below, in thousands of rupees :— 



iS&vi. 

1 1890-1. 

i 

1 1900-1. 

1903-4* 

Land revenue 

4,26 

i 7.60 

6,48 

8,09 

' Total revenue 

! 

5.08 

1 9>®5 

I 9.99 

11,90 


The District contains four municipalities, Hissar, Hansi, Bhiwani, 
and Sirsa; and three notified areas, Fatahabad, Tohana, and 
Budhlada, Outside these, local affairs are managed by the District 
board, whose income amounted in 1903-4 to lakhs. The expendi¬ 
ture in the same year was 1*3 lakhs, education and public works forming 
the principal items. 

The regular police force consists of 681 of all ranks, including 
180 municipal police, under a Superintendent who is usually assisted by 
4 inspectors. The village watchmen number 1,474, and 42 chaukidan 
are directly under the Superintendent. There are 19 police stations, 
4 outposts, and 6 road-posts. The District jail at head-quarters has 
accommodation for 252 prisoners. 

The District stands twenty-fifth among the twenty-eight Districts of 
the Province in respect of the literacy of its population. In 1901 the 
proportion of literate persons was 2*7 per cent. (5 males and 0*1 females). 
The number of pupils under instruction was 1,753 in 1880-1’, 3,568 
^ For the District as then constituted. 
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in 1890-1, 3,803 in 1900-1, and 4^258 in 1903-4. In the last year 
there were 6 secondary and 73 primary (public) schools, and 3 advanced 
and 46 elementary (private) schools, with 167 girls in the public and 
gi in the private schools. The Anglo-vernacular schools at Hissar 
town, Bhiwani, and Sirsa are the most important. Two girls’ schools 
at Bhiwani are maintained by the Baptist Zanana Mission. The total 
expenditure on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 40,000, to which Provincial 
funds contributed Rs. 2,000, municipalities Rs. 11,000, fees Rs. 10,000, 
and District funds Rs. 16,000, while the rest (Rs. 1,000) was met from 
subscriptions and endowments. 

Besides the dispensary at Hissar the District possesses eight out¬ 
lying dispensaries. In 1904 at these institutions 71,314 out-patients 
and 2,216 in-patients were treated, and 6,027 operations were performed. 
The expenditure was Rs. 20,000, the greater part of which was met 
from municipal funds. 

The number of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 was 18,038, or 23-7 
per 1,000 of the population. 

[J. Wilson, Gefieral Code of Tribal Cusiom in the Sirsa District 
(1883); P. J. Fagan, District Gazetteer (1892, under revision); 
A. Anderson and P. J. Fagan, Seftle7nent Report of Hissar (1892); 
C. M. King, Settlement Report of Sirsa and Fdzilka Tahstls (1905).] 

Hissar Tabsil,— Tahsil of Hissar District, Punjab, lying between 
28® 54' and 29° 32' N. and 75° 22' and 76® 2' E., on the borders of 
the Bikaner desert, with an area of 810 square miles. The population 
in 1901 was 128,783, compared with 122,299 in 1891. Hissar Town 
(population, 17,647) is the head-quarters, and the tahsil also contains 
134 villages. The land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 
1*6 lakhs. The northern part is a bare plain, forming part of the tract 
known as Hariana, where the soil is a firm sandy loam. South of the 
thin belt of fertility afforded by the Western Jumna Canal, the level 
stretches of poor cultivation gradually merge into the rolling sandhills 
characteristic of the neighbouring State of Bikaner. * 

Hissar Town.—Head-quarters of the District and tahsil of the 
same name, Punjab, situated in 29° 10' N. and 75° 44' E., on the 
Rewari-Bhatinda branch of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway; distant by 
rail from Calcutta 1,097 miles, from Bombay 979, and from Karachi 
819. Population (1901), 17,647. It was founded in 1356 by Firoz 
Shah Tughlak, and supplied mth water by means of the canal now 
known as the Western Jumna Canal, and became the head-quarters 
of a sarkdr. In 1408 Hissar fell into the hands of the rebels against 
Mahmud Tughlak, but was recovered in 1411 by the emperor in 
person. It appears to have been occupied by an imperial garrison at 
the time of Babar’s invasion, and as the head-quarters of a sarkar 
was of considerable importance under the Mughals. The town w^as 
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plundered by the Sikhs on several occasions between 1754 and 1768, 
and after the battle of Jmd was occupied by Amar Singh of Patiala, 
w^ho built a fort. Hissar was depopulated by the famine of 1783, and 
was taken possession of by George Thomas. The inhabitants began 
to return, and when it passed to the British in 1803 the town was 
rapidly recovering. In 1857 detachments of the Hariana Light Infantry 
and 14th Irregular Cavalry stationed at Hissar mutinied, and the 
Collector and eleven other Europeans and native Christians were 
murdered. The chief relic of antiquity is the fort built by Firoz Shah, 
largely with materials taken from Hindu or Jain temples. Another 
interesting building is the Jahaj, apparently once a Jain temple con¬ 
verted into a mosque, and used as a residence by George Thomas, of 
whose Christian name its present title is a corruption. Near Hissar 
is a handsome group of tombs erected to commanders who fell in 
Humayun’s campaign in Gujarat in 1535. The trade of the town is 
unimportant, being confined to cotton and red pepper; but it contains 
a large cotton-ginning and pressing factory, which in 1904 employed 
397 hands. The municipality was created in 1867. The receipts 
and expenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 
28,700 and Rs. 29,300, and in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 24,600 and 
Rs. 27,300 respectively, the chief source of income being octroi. The 
town possesses an Anglo-vernacular high school managed by the 
Educational department, and a civil hospital. 

Hisua.—Town in the Naw^ada subdivision of GayS District, Bengal, 
situated in 24® 50' N. and 85° 25^" E., on the right bank of the river 
Tilaya on the Gaya and Nawada road, 9 miles from Nawada and 
27 miles from Gaya town. Population (1901), 6,704. Hisua is 
a station (Tilaya) on the South Bihar Railway. The town is noted 
for its pottery, 

Hiwarkhed.—Town in the Akot taluk of Akola District, Berar, 
situated in 21® 8^ N. and 76° 54' E. Population (1901), 6,143. The 
chief trade of the town is in cotton and other agricultural produce. 

Hkamti Long.—A collection of seven small Shan principalities, 
lying approximately between 27^^ and 28° N. and 97° and 98^ E., north 
of Myitkyina District, Upper Burma, and east of the north-east corner 
of Assam, Their area is about 900 square miles and their population 
about 11,000; but these are only approximations, for, though nominally 
under the supervision of the Commissioner of the Mandalay Division, 
Hkamti Long is beyond the ‘ administrative ’ border of the Province, 
and has not yet been brought under direct control. Portions of it 
have, however, been ascertained to be fertile and fairly populous. It 
is watered by the..MaIikha, The tract was formerly an outlying district 
of the Shan kingdom of Mogaung, and a considerable portion of its 
inhabitants are still Shans; but the Shan population has of late been 
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bemmed- in, owdng to the .pressure of the. Kachins and other-hill tribes. 
It was visited by Colonels Macgregor and Woodthorpe in 1884-5, by 
Mr. Errol Gray in 1892-3, and by Prince Henry of Orleans in 1893. , 

Hlaing,'-- River of Lower Burma. See Rangoon River. 

Hlaingbwe.—Easternmost township of Thaton District,. Lower 
Burma, lying between 16° 43' and 17° 5 ^' N. and 97° 35' and 98° 20' E. 
with an area of 2,035 square miles. It is separated from Siam on the 
east, by the Thaungyin river, and is hilly and- sparsely populated, its 
inhabitants being mostly Karens. The population was 28,411 in 1891^ 
and 43,726 in 1901, distributed in 208 villages, of which the largest 
k Hlaingbwe (population, 1,208), the head-quarters, on the east bank 
of the Hlaingbwe river, 108 miles from Moulmein. The area cultivated 
in 1903-4 was 81 square miles, paying Rs. 49,500 land revenue. 

—South-western township of Pegu District, Lower Burma, 
lying between 16° 54' and 17° 37' N. and 96° i' and 96° 25" E., with 
an area of 703 square miles. The population was 44 ) 75 ^ in 1891, and 
49,642 in X901. The township contains 233 villages, one of the largest 
of which is Hlegu (population, 1,666), the head-quarters, situated 
about..12 miles west of the railway, at the point where the Rangoon- 
Pegu road crosses the Pazundaung stream. The population is mainly 
Burman, but Karens are numerous. Except at its northern end, 
Hlegu is . level and fertile. The area cultivated in x 903-4 was 
i6r . square miles, paying Rs. 2,57,600 land revenue. The township 
was formerly known as Paunglin, and was included in Hanthawaddy 
District till 1883. 

EEmawza.—Western township of the Prome subdivision of Prome 
District, Lower Burma, lying in flat well-populated country between 
18° 39' and 19° 6' N. and 95° 9'and 95° 36' E., with an area/of 
273 square miles. The population decreased from 78,962 in 1891 to 
68,591 in 1901, but still averages more than 250 persons per square 
mile. It is practically entirely Burman. There are 447 villages, the 
head-quarters being at Hmawza (population, 580), situated on the rail¬ 
way 5 miles east of Prome town. In 1903-4 the area cultivated was 
125 square miles, paying Rs. 1,25,000 land revenue. The township 
was formerly knowm as Mahathaman. 

Ho.—An aboriginal tribe of the Chota Nagpur. Division, Bengal, 
akin to the Mundas, Bhumijs, and Santals. The word Ho (Mundarl, 
H<iro) means- a ‘ man ’ in the tribal vernacular, wLich differs but slightly 
from MundarT. The Hos, who numbered 386,000 in 1901, are the 
characteristic tribe of the Kolhan Government estate in Singhbhum 
District, w'hich they conquered froih. the earlier inhabitants and successr 
fully defended against all comers until subdued by the British ^in the 
early .part of the nineteenth century. Their prowess earned them 
the sobriquet’ of the Larka (orfighting’) Kols. They are great sports- 



men, and every year in May they meet together and beat the jungles for 
game of all descriptions. Their national weapon is the bow and arrow. 
The great majority of the tribe are Animists, and, unlike their allied 
tribes, very few of them have as yet become converts to Christianity. 
They are an exceedingly exclusive race, and are well olf, as they hold 
their lands on easy terms. The bride-price is absurdly high, varying 
from I o to 30 head of cattle, as compared with 3 head with the Mundas. 
As a consequence, the large number of adult unmarried girls is a pecu¬ 
liar feature in the social state of the community. 

HodaL—^Town in the Palwal tahsll of Gurgaon District, Punjab, 
situated in 27° 53' N. and 77® 23' E., on the grand trunk road between 
Delhi and Muttra, and on the Delhi-Agra branch of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. Population (1901), 8,142. A cotton-ginning factory 
gave employment to 61 persons in 1904, but the town has little trade. 
Saltpetre is refined to a certain extent. The Jat chief, Suraj Mai, was 
connected by marriage with the Jats of Hodal, and the remains of 
several fine buildings erected by him still exist. The municipality 
was created in 1867. The income during the ten years ending 1902-3 
averaged Rs. 6,100, and the expenditure Rs. 5,000. In 1903-4 the 
income amounted to Rs. 6,300, chiefly derived from octroi; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 7,300. There is a Government dispensary. 

Holalkere.—South-western taluk of Chitaldroog District, Mysore 
(which included Hosdurga as a %\ilQi‘tdIuk up to 1902), lying between 
13® 52' and 14° 15' N. and 76° 2' and 76® 25' E., with an area of 
405 square miles. The population in 1901 was 81,204, compared with 
67,051 in 1891. After the reconstruction of the taluk in 1903 the 
population was 44,848. The taluk now contains one town, Holalkere 
(population, 3,418), the head-quarters; and 180 villages. The land 
revenue demand in 1903-4 was Rs. 87,000. To the east and north are 
chains of hills included in the Chiknayakanhalli auriferous band. There 
is also a group in the west, covered with low jungle. The rest of the 
taluk is comparatively flat, with red soil, though black soil is found 
in the south-west. There is good grazing towards the centre. The 
drainage is mostly north-west to the Sulekere tank. 

Holavanhalli.—Village in the Maddagiri taluk of Tumkur District, 
Mysore, situated in 13° 32' N. and 77^ 18' E., on the west bank of the 
Jayamangali, r8 miles north-east of Tumkur town. Population (1901), 
1,682, It was originally called Korampur; but Baire Gauda, one of the 
Avati family, built the fort and named it after the chief in possession. 
The estate became tributary to Vijayanagar, but was before long taken 
by the chief of Dod-Ballapur, and two years later by the Subahdar 
of Sira, w^ho restored it to the family. They fortified Koratagere and 
extended their territory, continuing to rule till subdued by Haidar Ali. 
The municipality, formed in 1894, was converted into a Union in 1904. 
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The receipts and expenditure during the seven years ending 1901 
averaged Rs. 4,500 and Rs. 4,250. In 1903-4 they were Rs. 900 and 
Rs. 1,100. 

Hole-Narsipur Taluk.—South-eastern taluk of Hassan District, 
Mysore, lying between 12® 36' and 12^^ 56' N. and 76° 9'and 76° 22' E., 
with an area of 233 square miles. The population in 1901 was 57 jI 49 j 
compared with 50,894 in 1891. The taluk contains one town, Hole- 
Narsipur (population, 6,526), the head-quarters; and 238 villages. 
The land revenue demand in 1903-4 was Rs. 87,000. The Hemavati 
river runs through the north, and turning south forms part of the 
eastern boundary. Two channels, 47^ miles and 12 miles long, drawn 
from the Sriramadeva dam, irrigate 5,020 acres. Except for this the 
taluk is sterile, the soil being generally very poor, with bleak uplands 
in the south. Near Hole-Narsipur are a few isolated hills. 

Hole-Narsipur Town.—Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in Hassan District, Mysore, situated in 12® 47' N. and 76° 14' E., 
on the Hemavati river, 21 miles south-east of Hassan. Population 
(1901), 6,256. The fort was built in 1168 by a chief who also owned 
Chamiarayapatna. It was taken by the ruler of Mysore in 1667, It 
contains the math of the guru of the Uttaradi branch of Madhva 
Brahmans. Cotton cloth of good quality and gunny-bags are made. 
The municipality dates from 1873. The receipts and expenditure during 
the ten years ending' 1901 averaged Rs. 3,000 and Rs. 3,700. In 
1903-4 they were Rs. 3,800 and Rs. 4,800. 

Homalin Subdivision. — Northern subdivision of the Upper 
Chindwin District, Upper Burma, containing the Paungbyin, Homa¬ 
lin, and Maingkaing townships. The head-quarters are at Homalin. 

Homalin Township.— North-western township of the Upper 
Chindwin District, Upper Burma, lying along the Chindwin on either 
bank, between 24° 44' and 26° o' N. and 94° 43' and 96® o' E., with 
an area of 2,524 square miles. It is a mass of hills, comparatively low 
in the east, but rising in the west to a considerable height. The popu¬ 
lation, which is almost entirely Shan, was 11,000 in 1891, and 17,624 
in 1901, distributed in 166 villages. The head-quarters are at Homalin 
(population, 1,241), on the Chindwin river, 130 miles above Kindat, 
and the highest point ordinarily Hsited by the Irrawaddy Flotilla 
Company's steamers. The area cultivated in 1903-4 w’as 32 square 
miles, and the land revenue and thathameda amounted to Rs. 30,000. 

Homnabad.—Town in the paigdh taluk of Chincholi, Hyderabad 
State, situated in 17® 47' N. and 77® oS' E. Population (1901), 7,136. 
It has declined considerably in prosperity since the opening of the 
Nizam’s State Railway, which has diverted trade. 

Honalli, — Tlaluk of Shimoga District, Mysore. See Honnali. 

Honavalli.—Town in Tumkur District, Mysore. See Honnavalli. 
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Honavar Taluka.—Southern taluka of North Kanara District, 
Bombay, lying between 13° 53' and 14° 26' N. and 74° 26'and 74° 47' E., 
with an area of 426 square miles. It includes the petty subdivision 
(peika) of Bhatkal. The contains two towns, Honavar (popu¬ 

lation, 6,929), the head-quarters, and Bhatkal (6,964); and 152 vil¬ 
lages, including Manki (6,008) and Haldipur (5,109). The population 
in 1901. was 100,068, compared with 93,523 in 1891. The density, 
235 persons per square mile, largely exceeds the District average. 
The demand for land revenue in 1903—4 was 1*9 lakhs, and for cesses 
JRs. 12,000, The taluka is well watered by unfailing streams. The 
Gersoppa or Sharavati river intersects the country, flowing from east 
to west. The famous Gersoppa Falls are 35 miles east of Honavar 
town. Near the spurs of the Western Ghats the forest begins, and, 
as elsewhere in Kanara, growls deeper and richer as the Ghats are 
approached. The climate is good. The rainfall is the heaviest in the 
District, averaging 140 inches at Honavar and increasing to 156 inches 
in Bhatkal. 

• Honavar Town (or Onore).—Head-quarters of the taluka of the 
same name in North Kanara District, Bombay, situated in 14° 17' N. 
and 74° 27' E., 50 miles south-east of Karwar, on the north of an ex¬ 
tensive inlet of the sea, which at its south-eastern extremity receives 
the Gersoppa or Sharavati river. Population (1901), 6,929. In 1903-4 
the value of the exports was 6 lakhs, and of the imports 4 lakhs. 
The town is mentioned by Abul Fida (1273-1331); and shortly after¬ 
wards (1342) is described by Ibn Batuta as rich and well governed, with 
23 schools for boys and 13 for girls. At the beginning of the sixteenth 
century it is said to have exported much rice, and to have been fre¬ 
quented by shipping. In 1505 the Portuguese built a fort at Honavar; 
and two years later, in consequence of a dispute with the king of 
Vijayanagar, they attacked and burnt the town. Cesare de’ Federici 
(1563-81) calls ‘Onor’ a fort of the Portuguese; and in 1623 De la 
Valle found it a small place, still in the hands of the Portuguese. 
On the decay of the Portuguese power in India, Honavar w^as acquired 
by the sovereigns of Bednur; and on the conquest of Bednur by 
Haidar All, this town also submitted to him. In 1783 it w’^as taken 
by assault by a British force dispatched from Bombay, under the 
command of General Mathews; and in 1784 Avas successfully defended 
by Captain Torriano against Tipu Sultan, to whom, however, in the 
same year, it was ceded by the Treaty of Mangalore. On the over¬ 
throw of'Tipu in 1799 again came into the possession of the British. 
The -town lies about 2 miles from the coast at the mouth of the 
Gersoppa river, which, with a dangerous bar and an entrance channel 
about 300 feet broad, expands into a lake 5 miles long and i to 2 miles 
broad. In the lake are five islands, the largest 3 miles long, covered 
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with palm-trees. About 2 miles north of Honavar is Ramtirth, with 
a temple of Ramling. Basavrajdurg, also called Fortified Island, about 
3 miles from Honavar, was fortified by Sivappa Naik. Honavar has 
been a municipality since 1890, and had an average income during 
the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 4,100. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 8,000. The town contains a Subordinate Judge’s court, a 
dispensary, a middle school, and four other schools. 

Hongal (Bail Hongal).—Village in the Sampgaon tdluka of Belgaum 
District, Bombay, situated in 15° 49' N. and 74° 52' E. Population 
(1901), 8,675. There are manufactures of coarse cotton cloth and 
articles of native apparel, some of which are sold in the neighbouring 
markets, and the remainder exported via Belgaum to the Konkan. 
Hongal is built on rising ground at the eastern side of a fine tank from 
which is drawn the main water-supply of the inhabitants. North of 
the village stands an old Jain temple, now converted into a lingam 
shrine, which contains two inscriptions of the twelfth century. The 
prefix ‘ Bail ’ refers to the fact of the place being built in an open black- 
soil country. The market is celebrated for the superior class of bullocks 
brought to it for sale. A large annual fair is held, at which wrestlers 
from the surrounding country assemble. There is a branch of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission with a mission house and a chapel, and 
two schools, one for boys and one for girls, with 60 and 30 pupils 
respectively. There are also two other boys’ schools with 220 pupils. 

Honnali.—North-eastern taluk of Shimoga District, Mysore, lying 
between 14° 4' and 14° 22' N. and 75® 24' and 75° 51' E., with an area 
of 331 square miles. The population in 1901 was 68,721, compared 
with 63,577 in 1891. The taluk contains two towns, Honnali (popula¬ 
tion, 3,894), the head-quarters, and Nyamti (3,461); and 165 villages. 
The land revenue demand in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,21,000. The taluk 
is crossed from south to north by the Tungabhadra with a winding 
course, and bounded east and west by lines of low stony hills. The 
north and east consist of ‘ dry-crop ’ country of unusual fertility, good 
black soil being common, and cotton and jola the chief crops. The 
extreme west is purely a rice country, with some sugar-cane, the staple 
‘dry crop’ being rdgi. Very rich black soil prevails around Nyamti 
and Belagutti. The Honnali gold-mines were started in the south¬ 
west, at the foot of the hills of which the Kalva Rangan peak (3,388 
feet) is the highest, but they have ceased working for many years, 
owing partly to the influx of water. At a bend in the Tungabhadra, 
where the Hirehalla enters from the west, is the Kuruva island 
(14° 10' N. and 75° 45' E.), containing a celebrated Ramesvara tlrtha 
and temple. 

Hoiinavalli. — Town in the Tiptur taluk of Tumkur District, 
Mysore, situated in 13® 20' N. and 76'' 23' E., 5 miles north of 
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Konehalli railway station. It is named after the tutelary goddess, 
Honnu-amma, who in a vision directed Somesvara, a chief of Harn- 
halli (Hassan District), to found the town. It is situated amid 
coco-nut plantations, which produce a rare kind called Ganga-pani, 
the young nut of which yields delicious milk. The inhabitants include 
many Brahmans. The municipality, formed in 1900, became a Union 
in 1904. The receipts and expenditure for the first year were Rs. 1,200 
and Rs. 330. In 1903-4 they were Rs. 1,300 and Rs. 3,400. 

Honnu-hole (or Suvarnavati, both meaning ‘golden stream’).— 
A tributary of the Cauvery, rising in the mountains of Coimbatore 
(Madras). It then flows through the Chamrajnagar tdluh and the 
Yelandur jaglr of Mysore District (Mysore), and re-entering Coim¬ 
batore falls into the Cauvery opposite Talakad, after a course of about 
50 miles. Its name is an index of the fertility it spreads on both 
banks. There are ten permanent dams on it, and additional temporary 
dams are constructed when the water is low. The channels fed by 
means of these are more than 50 miles in length, irrigating about 
5,000 acres. The river also feeds a number of large tanks, such as 
the Ramasamudra near Chamrajnagar. 

Hooghly District {Huglt). —South-eastern District of the Burdwan 
Division, Bengal, lying between 22® 36' and 23® 14' N. and 87® 30' and 
88° 30'' E. Excluding the separate District of Howrah, which for 
revenue purposes still forms part of Hooghly, it has an area of 1,191 
square miles. It is bounded on the north by the District of Burdwan; 
on the east by the Hooghly river; on the south by the District 
of Howrah; and on the west by the Districts of Midnapore, Bankur^ 
and Burdwan. 

The high bank of the Hooghly river is densely populated and lined 
by gardens and orchards, interspersed with villages, temples, and fac- 
, tories ; but between it and the bank of the Damodar 

assets extends a swampy waterlogged tract, which gradually 

rises towards the north-west. The principal rivers 
are the Hooghly, Damodar, and Rupnarayan. The Hooghly 
nowhere crosses the boundary, and the Rupnarayan (here called the 
Dwarkeswar) flows only for a few miles across its western angle. The 
Damodar, which formerly entered the Hooghly about 39 miles above 
Calcutta, now flows almost due south across Hooghly and Howrah 
Districts, joining the Hooghly opposite Falta. The result is a partial 
obstruction to the current of the latter river, and a consequent deposit 
of silt which forms the dangerous James and Mary Sands. As in 
other deltaic Districts, the silt carried by the rivers is deposited in the 
river-beds and on their banks, which are thus gradually raised kbove 
the level of the surrounding country. Extensive swamps have in this 
way been formed between the Hooghly and the Damodar and between 
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the latter river and the Rupnarayan; the most important are the 
Dankuni, Santi, Khanyan, and Dalki marshes. 

The surface is covered by recent alluvial deposits, consisting of sandy 
clay and sand along the course of the rivers, and fine silt consolidating 
into clay in the flatter parts of the river plain. 

The greater part of the District is flat, with the usual aquatic and 
marsh weeds of the Bengal rice plain, such as Hydrilla^ Vallisneria^ 
Aponogeton, Utricularia^ and Caesulia. The Goghat thdna^ though very 
little higher, is still sufficiently dry to have many of the species charac¬ 
teristic of the western Districts, such as Evolvulus alsinoides. Tragus 
racetnosus^ Aiisiida Adscensdoms, Wendlandia exserta, and Gmelina 
arb&rea. In the neighbourhood of villages and towns, shrubberies of 
semi-spontaneous growth and more or less useful species are to be found. 
The pipal {Ficus religiosa) and the banyan {Ficus indica), with other 
species of figs, make up, along with bamboos, plantains {Musa 
sapientum), jack {Artocarpus integrifolid)^ red cotton-tree {Bmnbax 
ma/abaricum), mango (Mangifera\ Moringa^ and Odma Wodier, the 
arborescent part of these thickets, in which are often present the date- 
palm {Phoenix sylmstris) and toddy-palm {Borassus flabellifer). The 
District contains no forests. 

Tigers are extremely rare, but leopards are found in the north, and 
wild hog abound in the Hdoghly and Pandua thdnas^ where they do 
much damage to the crops. 

The climate is damp and moist, but the rainfall is seldom excessive, 
the normal fall being 57 inches, of which 9-7 inches are received in 
June, 12 in July, 12-5 in August, and 8*i in September. The Damodar 
is peculiarly liable to sudden freshes, and floods were formerly common, 
especially in the south. In September, 1823, the Hooghly river rose 
to an unprecedented height; and in May, 1833, a very severe storm- 
wave and floods devastated Mandalghat and the southern parganas. 
In August, 1844, the Damodar burst its banks and turned the whole 
country between-Bali Diwanganj and Dhaniakhali into one vast sea 
of water; and in September, 1845, Mandalghat and the south of the 
District were similarly inundated. Thanks to numerous embankments, 
floods are now of comparatively rare occurrence; but in the south the 
country is still liable to inundation, especially on the right side of 
the Damodar, over which the floods are allowed to spill in order to 
save the embankments on the left of its course. 

In the pre-Musalman period Hooghly formed part of the Rarh and 
Suhma divisions of Bengal, but the historical interest of the District 
dates from more recent times. The memories of 
many nations cluster round its principal towns, and ^story. 
many a village on the bank of the Hooghly is associated with some 
historical event. Satgaon, now a petty village, was the traditional 
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mercantile capital of Bengal in the days of Hindu rule, and in the 
early period of the Muhammadan supremacy was the seat of the 
governor of Lower Bengal. In the sixteenth century the channel of 
the Saraswati river, on which Satgaon is situated, began to silt up, 
and the principal stream of the Ganges gradually deserted this bed for 
the Hooghly, at that time a comparatively small river \ Satgaon became 
inaccessible to large vessels, and in 1537 the Portuguese settled at 
Hooghly Town. In 1632 this was captured by the Muhammadans, 
after a three and a half months’ siege, and the seat of the royal port 
of Bengal was removed thither from Satgaon with all the records and 
offices. The English factory at Hooghly dates from 1651; and it was 
here that the English first came into collision with the Muhammadan 
government in Bengal, with the result that Hooghly was abandoned for 
Calcutta in 1690. The Dutch established themselves at Chinsura 
in the early part of the seventeenth century, and held it until it was 
ceded to Great Britain in 1825. Chandernagore became a French 
settlement in 1673, and, though more than once occupied by the 
English, is still a French possession. The Danes made a tem¬ 
porary settlement near the present site of Chandernagore towards the 
close of the seventeenth century. Their settlement at Serampore, 
which dates from about 1676, was acquired by the English by purchase 
in 1845. 

In 1759 Burdwan (which then included the present Hooghly Dis¬ 
trict), Midnapore, and Chittagong w^ere assigned to the East India 
Company by Mir Kasim for the support of troops to be kept up by 
the Company; and in 1765 the Mughal emperor invested the Com¬ 
pany with the Diwani of Bengal. Hooghly was separated from Burdwan 
as a separate magisterial charge in 1795, was constituted 

a separate revenue jurisdiction. Many changes have taken place in the 
area of Hooghly from time to time, owing to transfers to and from 
neighbouring Districts, the most important being the erection of 
Howrah into a separate magisterial charge in 1843. 

The population of the District fell from 1,119,631 in 1872 to 
974,992 in 1881, but rose again to 1,034,296 in 1891 and to 1,049,282 
Population 1901. The surface is but little above sea-level, 

and the drainage is deteriorating owing to the silting 
up of old streams and watercourses. The soil is waterlogged, and the 
District is consequently very unhealthy. About twenty years ago it 
suffered severely from the malignant Burdwan fever, and, though this 
has disappeared, fevers of a virulent type are still prevalent, Cholera 
has been bad in many years, and dysentery also claims its victims. 
The birth-rate is, outside Calcutta, the lowest in Bengal, and the 
increase in the population during the last decade is due to immi¬ 
gration. 
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The principal statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown below:— 


Subdivision. 

i 

Area in square 
miles. 

jN'umber of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be¬ 
tween 1891 
and iQOi. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Hooghly 
; Serampore 

1 Arambagh 

i District total 

442 

343 

406 

2 

5 

I 

942 

783 

658 

308,715 

413.178 

327.389 

i 698 
1,205 
806 

~ 0*3 
+ 3-3 
+ 0.8 

30,680 
46,629 
34*32 r 

1,191 

8 

2,383 

1,049,282 

8S1 

+ T.4 

1 111,^30 


The density of the population is greater than in any other District 
of Western Bengal, apart from Howrah- Except on the crowded high 
bank of the Hooghly, it is highest in the south and decreases towards 
the north and west, where alone it falls below the rate of Boo per¬ 
sons to the square mile. The only part of the District which showed 
any marked advance in the decade ending 1901 was the Serampore 
thanay where the increase exceeded 17 per cent., the actual addition 
to its population being about the same as that for the District as 
a whole. Of the tOTOS, Hooghly itself, including Chinsura, the 
head-quarters of the District, is decadent, but Serampore, the indus¬ 
trial centre, and Bhabreswar are growing rapidly; the other chief 
towns are Uttarpara, Baidyabati, and Bansbaria, all lying along 
the Hooghly, and Arambagh, the head-quarters of the subdivision 
of the same name. There is a large immigration from the neighbour¬ 
ing Districts, especially from Bankura; and the mills attract numer¬ 
ous labourers from Bihar, the United Provinces, Chota Nagpur, and 
Cuttack. Oriyas are employed as domestic servants and T^^z/^f-bearers, 
while labourers from Chota Nagpur and Cuttack work in the brick¬ 
fields and elsewhere during the dry season. On the other hand, a large 
number of natives of the District find employment in Calcutta as petty 
shopkeepers and clerks. The vernacular spoken is the dialect known 
as Central Bengali. Hindus number 86r,ii6, or 82 per cent of the 
total, and Musalmans 184,577, or 17*6 per cent, while of the remainder 
2,766 are Animists and 759 Christians. The Muhammadans, who are 
chiefly Shaikhs, are found mostly in the head-quarters subdivision, 
where Hooghly and Pandua have long been centres of Muhammadan 
influence. 

The most numerous Hindu castes are those of the semi-aboriginal 
Bagdis (189,000), Kaibarttas, the great race-caste of Midnapore 
(157*000), Brahmans (73,000), and Sadgops, formerly the dominant 
caste of Gopbhum (59,000). Of the total population, 54 per cent are 
supported by agriculture—an unusually small proportion for Bengal— 
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20 per cent by industries, 2-5 per cent by commerce, and 3-8 per cent 
by the professions. 

A Portuguese mission at Bandel maintains a school attended by 
about 75 boys. The United Free Church Rural Mission possesses 
2 mission schools and a zanana mission house, in addition to 4 out- 
stations. A school, formerly a college, founded in 1812 by the famous 
missionaries, Marshman, Ward, and Carey, and a training school for 
native pastors of the Baptist Church are conducted by the Baptist 
Mission at Serampore. 

The alluvial soil is extremely fertile and produces good rice crops. 
A strip ten miles broad along the west bank of the Damodar receives 
. . , the spill waters of that river, and but little rice can 

Asrriciiltturfi * 

be grown on it; but it produces magnificent cold- 
season crops of mustard and pulses, and also fine sugar-cane. The 
chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, in square 
miles:— 


Subdivision, 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Irrigated 
from canals. 

Hooghly 

442 

194 

75 

12 

Serampore 

34 .S 

173 

26 

... 

Arambagh 

406 

183 

63 

... 

Total 

1,191 

550 

164 

12 


Rice is the principal crop; large quantities of the finer kinds are 
grown for the Calcutta market, while coarse rice is imported for local 
consumption. The winter harvest is the most important crop. Sugar¬ 
cane, jute, and betel-leaf (RiJ>er BetU) are extensively grown, and the 
District is noted for its market gardens; potatoes, yams, cauliflowers, 
cabbages, and brinjals {Solatium melongend) are grown in great quan¬ 
tities, especially in the Serampore subdivision, for sale in Calcutta. 

During the last thirty years a series of drainage projects have been 
carried out to drain the numerous marshes; and the result has been to 
convert many square miles of marshy country into fertile plough land. 
Little advantage has been taken of the Land Improvement and Agri¬ 
culturists’ Loans Acts, the average sums advanced annually during 
the decade ending 1901-2 being only Rs. 2,500. 

Pasturage is deficient, and the local cattle are poor and ill-fed. 
They graze on the stubble and, while the crops are on the ground, 
are stall-fed with rice straw. Sheep are fattened for the Calcutta 
market, especially in the Pandua thdna. 

The ordinary crops are irrigated only in seasons of drought; but 
potatoes, sugar-cane, and betel-leaf require plentiful irrigation, the 
water being lifted from the nearest river, khdl^ or tank. Some 
irrigation takes place from the Eden and Midnapore Canals. 
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x4 valuable description of fine sand used for mortar is dug up from 
the old bed of the Saraswati river at Magra, and limestone is quarried 
in tracts bordering on Midnapore District. 

In the early days of the East India Company, silk and cotton fabrics 
to the annual value of about 10 lakhs were woven; and though these 
industries have declined, they are still important, and 
superior cotton fabrics fetch high prices. Silk and comm^lc^ions. 
/asar fabrics are manufactured in the Arambagh sub¬ 
division, and silk handkerchiefs in Serampore town. The chief centres 
of the cotton-weaving industry are Serampore, Haripal, and Khanyan, 
the weavers in Serampore and its neighbourhood using an improved 
handloom with a fly-shuttle. Silk and cotton cloths are dyed by the 
weaving classes, and at Serampore silks are dyed and colour-printed. 
Some chikan work (embroidery) is done in the Dhaniakhali thdna. 
Gunny cloth is manufactured at Balughat, and jute and hemp rope at 
Chatra, Sankarpur, Nabagram, and Khalsini. Castor and mustard 
oils are largely manufactured. Brass and bell-metal utensils are made 
in several places, especially in the neighbourhood of Bansbaria and 
Kamarpara. A colony of carpenters near Chandernagore works for 
the Calcutta shops, and in the Goghat thdna ebony-wood work is 
manufactured, the articles finding a ready sale in Calcutta and the 
neighbouring Districts. Baskets are made at Mayapur, Bandipur, and 
Magra, and good mats are woven at Serampore, Bandipur, Akri, and 
Borai, Common pottery-ware is made at Bhadreswar and Sukinda, 
and large quantities of bricks, tiles, and surki are manufactured, chiefly 
in the Serampore subdivision. A cotton-mill at Serampore employs 
800 hands, while as many as 23,000 earn a livelihood in the jute-mills 
at Serampore, Rishra, Champdani, Telinipara, and Chandernagore. 
The Victoria Chemical Works at Konnagar produced in 1903-4 an 
out-turn of 900 tons of chemicals. 

The chief exports are fine rice, pulses, silk, indigo, jute and hemp 
rope, cotton cloth, gunny-bags, bricks, tiles, and vegetables; and the chief 
imports are common rice, English piece-goods, twist and yarn, salt, 
lime from Burdwan and Sylhet, tobacco, coal, kerosene oil, gkt^ spices, 
and timber. The principal marts are Seoraphull, Magra, Bhadreswar, 
and Bali Diwanganj, at all of which agricultural produce is collected 
for dispatch, chiefly to Calcutta. The hand-loom cotton fabrics are 
sold at Salkhia Hat in Howrah District. Most of the important trade 
centres have the advantage of excellent means of transport by rail, 
river, canal, and road. Pack-bullocks are largely used in Arambagh. 

The east of the District is well provided with railways. The East 
Indian Railway (broad gauge) runs through it for a distance of about 
41 miles, with eighteen stations in the District. The Tarakeswar 
branch of this railway, 22 miles in length, accommodates the pilgrim 
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traffic to the famous temple of Tarakeswar. The Naihati branch, lead¬ 
ing to the Jubilee Bridge over the Hooghly, establishes communication 
mth the Eastern Bengal State Railway. The Tarakeswar-Magra Rail¬ 
way (2 feet 6 inches gauge) leaves the East Indian Railway at Magra 
and joins the Tarakeswar branch at Tarakeswar; recently this line has 
been extended to Tribenl. The Howrah-Sheakhala Steam Tramway 
(2 feet gauge) lies partly, and an extension of the Howrah-Amta Light 
Railway (2 feet gauge) from Jagatballabhpur to Champadanga almost 
wholly, within the District. Other lines have been projected, including 
the Hooghly-Katwa extension and the Burdwan-Howrah chord-line 
of the East Indian Railway, and the Bishnupur-Howrah chord-line of 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 

The grand trunk road from Calcutta crosses the Hooghly at Palta 
and traverses the District for 37 miles, being joined at Ghireti by 
a branch from Salkhia through Serampore; it is maintained by the 
District board, the expenditure being met from Provincial funds. 
There are in addition 506 miles of District roads, of which 78 are 
metalled, and 844 miles of village tracks. The old Benares road was 
formerly a military road, but it is now in a neglected condition, being 
annually flooded by the water of the Damodar, The road from 
Tribenl to Guptipara formed the old through route from Calcutta to 
Nabadwip, Murshidabad, Rangpur, and Darjeeling. Other roads con¬ 
nect Chinsura with Dhanikhali and Khanpur, Hooghly town with 
Majnan, Magra with Khanpur, Pandua with Kalna, Bainchi with 
Dasghara, Chandernagore with Bhola, Baidyabatl with Tarakeswar, 
Nabagram with Chaspur, Aramb^h with Tetulmari, Uchalan with 
Midnapore, and Mayapur with Jagatpur, via Khanakul. The roads 
in the Aramb^h subdivision are mostly fair-weather tracks, barely 
passable by bullock-carts in the rains. 

A daily service of steamers plies on the Hooghly between Calcutta 
and Kalna in Burdwan, calling at several places in Hooghly District 
for passengers and cargo. 

The District is practically immune froiri famine; but in 1866 some 
relief measures were necessary, and in 1874 there was slight distress 
in the northern thdnas. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into three 
subdivisions, with head-quarters at Chinsura, Serampore, and 

Administration Magistrate-Collector is also Col¬ 

lector of Howrah, which is subordinate to Hooghly 
for revenue purposes. He is assisted at head-quarters by a staff of 
one Joint-M^strate and six Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors. The 
Serampore subdivision is in charge of a Joint-Magistrate, assisted by 
a Dejputy-Magistrate-Collector and a Sub-Deputy-Collector, The sub- 
divisional officer of Arambagh is a Deputy-Magistrate-Collector, and 
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he has a Sub-Deputy-Collector subordinate to him. Chinsura is the 
head-quarters of the Commissioner of the Burdwan Division and of 
the District Civil Surgeon; a second Civil Surgeon is stationed at 
Serampore. 

The District and Sessions Judge is also Judge of Howrah; sub¬ 
ordinate to him for civil work are two Sub-Judges, a Small Cause 
Court Judge, and eight Munsifs, of whom two sit at Hooghly, three at 
Serampore, and three at Arambagh. The Additional District and 
Sessions Judge of the Twenty-four Parganas is also Additional District 
and Sessions Judge of Hooghly. The criminal courts include those of 
the Sessions and Additional Sessions Judges, the District Magistrate, 
and the above-mentioned magistrates. With the exception of dacoity, 
the District is comparatively free from serious crime. The French 
settlement of Chandernagore used to be a centre for the smuggling of 
opium and spirits, but this illicit trade has now been checked. 

The current land revenue demand, including that for Howrah, 
amounted in 1903-4 to 13-64 lakhs, payable by 4,229 estates. The 
greater portion of the District is permanently settled, and the total 
demand from other classes of estates is only Rs. 60,000. Owing to 
the close assessment at the time of the Permanent Settlement, the 
incidence of land revenue (which amounts to Rs. 3-0-8 per cultivated 
acre) is higher than in any other District in Bengal, except Burdwan, 
of which Hooghly at that time formed part. As in that District, paint 
and darpatnl tenures are common. Rents are high and have risen 
of late years. First-class rice land, which was formerly rented for 
Rs. 11-4 an acre, now pays from Rs. 15-12 to Rs. 27, and the rent of 
inferior rice land has risen from between Rs. 5-10 and Rs. 6-12 to 
between Rs. 7-14 and Rs. 10-2 an acre. Mulberry and tobacco 
lands are rented at from Rs. 18 to Rs. 45 an acre, and sugar-cane land 
at from Rs. 18 to Rs. 36. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue and ot 
total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of rupees:— 



iSSo-i. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4- 

Land revenue 

Total reveniie 






* Includes Howrah. 


Outside the eight municipalities of Hooghly (with Chinsura), 
Serampore, Uttarpara, Baidyabati, Bhadreswar, Kotrang, 
Bansbaria, and Arambagh, local affairs are managed by a District 
board, with subordinate local boards in each subdivision, besides five 
Union committees. In i903“4 the total income of the District board 
was Rs. 1,48,000, of which Rs. 79,000 was derived from Provincial 
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rates; the expenditure amounted to Rs. 1,68,000, of which Rs. 98,000 
was spent on public works. The Howrah-Sheakhala Light Railway 
was constructed in 1897 under the auspices of the District board, 
which guarantees 4 per cent, on the capital and receives half the net 
profits above that sum. Under this agreement the District board paid 
Rs. 6,243 and Rs. 3,471 in 1896-7 and 1898-9 respectively; since 
that time the financial position has improved, and though the board 
has sometimes had to pay smaller sums, it has also occasionally received 
a share of the profits. 

Embankments have been constructed along portions of the Dwark- 
eswar, Sankra, Rtipnarayan, Damodar, Kana Damodar, Kana Nadi, 
and Saraswati rivers. The Dankuni marsh was drained in 1873, 3J^d 
20 square miles of almost valueless and very malarious country were 
thereby converted into fertile arable land. A small portion of the 
District is irrigated from the Eden Canal. The Hooghly is spanned 
at Naihati by a large cantilever bridge, which was opened in 1887 i^see 
Hooghly River). 

The District contains 13 police stations and 23 outposts. The force 
subordinate to the District Superintendent in 1903 consisted of 
3 inspectors, 42 sub-inspectors, 67 head constables, and 699 constables. 
Chinsura is the head-quarters of a company of military police 100 
strong, which is utilized, when necessary, to maintain order among the 
men working in the numerous mills on both banks of the Hooghly. 
There is one policeman to every 2*1 miles of area and to every 
1,883 persons. The rural police consists of 276 daffaddrs and 2,804 
chaukldars. The District jail at Hooghly town can hold 437 prisoners, 
and sub-jails at Serampore and Arambagh have a total accommoda¬ 
tion for 43. 

In 1901 the proportion of literate persons was io*6 per cent. 
(19-7 males and 1*4 females). The proportion of literate females is 
higher than in any other part of Bengal except Calcutta. The total 
number of pupils under instruction was 53,956 in 1892-3 and 43,911 
in 1900-1. In 1903-4, 43,667 boys and 3,549 girls were at school, 
being respectively 55-2 and 4-5 per cent, of the children of school¬ 
going age. The number of educational institutions, public and private, 
in the latter year was 1,469, including two Arts colleges, 97 secondary, 
1,224 primary, and 145 special schools. The expenditure on education 
was 3*45 lakhs, of which Rs. 60,000 was met from Provincial funds, 
Rs. 42,000 from District funds, Rs. 5,000 from municipal funds, and 
I-Si lakhs from fees. The principal educational institutions are in 
Hooghly town, but one of the Arts colleges is at Uttarpara, where 
there is also a large public library given by Babu Jay Krishna Mukharji, 
the founder of the college. Public libraries are likewise maintained 
at Hooghly town and Serampore. 
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Ill 1903 the District contained 13 dispensaries, of which 6 had a 
total accommodation for 131 in-patients; the cases of 71,000 out¬ 
patients and 2,111 in-patients were treated, and 5,308 operations were 
performed. The expenditure was Rs. 32,000, of which Rs. 4,000 was 
met from Government contributions, Rs. 16,000 from Local and 
Rs. 7,000 from municipal funds, and Rs. 4,000 from subscriptions. 
Besides these, there were in 1903 one police hospital and one railway 
hospital at Hooghly town, and sixteen private hospitals in the District. 

Vaccination, which is compulsory within the municipal areas, is 
not making great progress in the District. In 1903-4 the number of 
persons successfully vaccinated was 25,000, representing 27 per 1,000 
of the population. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bhigal^ vol. iii (1876); 
G. Toynbee, A Sketch of the Administration of the Hooghly District 
from 1795 to 1845 (Calcutta, 1888); Hooghly Medical Gazetteer \ and 
Lt.-CoL D. G. Crawford, I.M.S., A Brief History of the Hooghly 
District (Calcutta, 1903).] 

Hooghly Subdivision.—Head-quarters subdivision of Hooghly 
District, Bengal, lying between 22° 52'' and 23° 14' N. and 87° 58' and 
88° 30' E., with an area of 442 square miles. The subdivision is a fiat 
alluvial tract, intersected by numerous streams and containing a number 
of swampy depressions. The population in 1901 was 308,715, 
compared with 309,616 in 1891, the density being 698 persons per 
square mile. It contains two towns, Hooghly with Chinsura (popu¬ 
lation, 29,383), its head-quarters, and Bansbaria (6,473) i 94^ 
villages. In addition to Hooghly and Chinsura, Satgaon, Bandel, 
and Pandua possess historical and Tribeni some religious interest. 
Magra is an important mart. 

Hooghly River.—The most westerly, and for commercial purposes 
the most important, channel by which the waters of the Ganges enter 
the Bay of Bengal, being formed by the confluence of the three western 
distributaries of the great stream—the Bhagirathi, Jalangi, and 
Matabhanga —which are conjointly known as the Nadia Rivers. 
The Bhagirathi receives also an independent supply of water from the 
eastern watershed of the Chota Nagpur plateau, where its tributaries 
drain an area of about 8,700 square miles. The Bhagirathi joins the 
Jalangi at Nadia town, in 23° 25' N. and 88° 24' E., and the distinctive 
name of the Hooghly is by some assigned to the united rivers from 
this point; according to others the river does not take this name till 
just above Santipur, 24 miles farther down the stream. The united 
stream is joined by the Matabhanga 15 miles below Santipur, and it 
thence proceeds almost due south to Calcutta; it next twists to the 
south-west, and finally turns south, entering the Bay of Bengal in 
22° 13' N. and 88° 4' E. After receiving the Bagher Khal on the left 
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bank, it marks the boundary between the Twenty-four Parganas on the 
east and the Districts of Hooghly, Howrah, and Midnapore successively 
on the west, thus separating the Presidency and Burdwan Divisions. 

The head-waters of the Hooghly are important as great highways for 
inland traffic. Like other deltaic distributaries, they are subject to 
sudden changes in their channels and to constant silting up; each of 
them is frequently closed during the dry season, while in most years 
the depth then maintained does not exceed 2 feet at the shallower 
places. During these dry months the waters of the Hooghly are largely 
supplied by underground infiltration of water into the deep trough 
which the river has scooped out for itself; and the depth of the channel 
is maintained by the scouring of the current during the rainy season, 
when the spill streams from the Ganges and the Chota Nagpur 
tributaries of the Bhagirathi pour down enormous masses of water. 
The fresh-water supply of the upper reaches of the river is therefore 
derived partly from the Ganges, partly from the Chota Nagpur plateau, 
and partly by infiltration ; and it is estimated that these three sources 
provide, respectively, 48, 31, and 21 per cent of the total supply. The 
strong freshes in the Hooghly have a most beneficial effect in scouring 
the channels, and it is noteworthy that the ratio of maximum to 
minimum fresh-water discharge is as high as 13 to i. The Hooghly 
receives four tributaries on the right bank. The Damodar flows into 
it opposite Falta, 35 miles below Calcutta, and 6 miles farther down 
it is joined by the Rxjpnarayan ; the Haldl and Rasiilpur flow into 
the estuary of the river. All these tributaries drain the eastern flank 
of the Chota Nagpur plateau. 

The influence of the tides is felt strongly as high up as Nadia, 
especially during the dry season; and it is estimated that the tidal 
inflow during the four months of the hot season is more than double 
the total fresh-water discharge of the year. The tides operate usefully 
in dispersing the alluvium brought down from above, as vrell as in pro¬ 
viding water for navigation over the shoals at high tide. The difference 
between the lowest depth of water in the dry season and the highest 
in the rains is no less than 20 feet xo inches. The greatest mean rise 
of tide, about 16 feet, takes place in March, April, and May, with 
a declining range during the rainy season to a mean of 10 feet, and 
a minimum during freshes of 3 feet 6 inches. 

The tide runs rapidly in the Hooghly, and produces a remarkable 
example of the fluvial phenomenon known as a ‘ bore.’ This consists 
of the headwave of the advancing tide, hemmed in where the estuary 
narrows suddenly and often exceeding 7 feet in height. It is felt as 
high up as Calcutta, and frequently sinks small boats or dashes them 
to pieces on the bank. 

Within historic times great changes have taken place in the course 
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of the Hooghly. There is good reason to believe that the Bhagirathi 
represents the old course of the main stream of the Ganges. It is still 
called the Ganges by the people along its banks and is held sacred. 
At Tribeni, on the right bank of the Hooghly, 36 miles above Calcutta, 
is the closed mouth of the old Saraswati river, which formerly carried 
the main stream of the Ganges by a channel west of the modern 
Hooghly, which joined the present river at Sankrail, 6 miles below 
Howrah. The course of this dead stream can still be traced by pools 
and marshes, and it w^as an important river as late as the fifteenth 
century. Satgaon, the Muhammadan royal port of Bengal, lay upon 
its bank a short distance inland from Tribeni, and w^as the traditional 
mercantile capital of Bengal from the Puranic age to the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, when the mouth of the Saraswati had so far 
silted up that the Portuguese ships could no longer make use of it. 

Another important change has taken place below Calcutta. At one 
time the Hooghly, instead of turning south-west at Calcutta, swung to 
the south-east near the exit of the present Tolly’s Nullah, and found 
its way into the Bay of Bengal near Sagar Island. The old course can 
be traced in a series of pools and dips across the Twenty-four Parganas, 
which are still known as the Adi (or ^originar) Ganges. The pre¬ 
historic shrine of Kali Ghat and other sacred places of Hinduism mark 
its course, and its banks still supply holy spots for the burning of the 
dead. In fact, it is not until the course of the Adi Ganga rejoins the 
present Hooghly that this river is again recognized as Mother Ganges 
and resumes its sanctity; and Hindus who die below the point where 
the Adi Ganga left the Hooghly have for many generations been 
carried to the Hooghly above that point, or to the old banks of the 
Adi Ganga itself, for cremation. 

The river may be divided into two sections: the first of 64 miles 
from Santipur to Calcutta, and the second of 80 miles from Calcutta 
to S%ar Island, w^here it becomes an estuary. 

A serious deterioration in the upper reaches of the Hooghly occurred 
during the eighteenth century, owing to an alteration in the course of 
the Damodar, This river originally joined the Hooghly at Naya Sarai, 
39 miles above Calcutta, and it brought down a great volume of water 
to assist in scouring the channel. Gradually, however, its floods worked 
a larger passage for themselves to the southward, and by 1770 it had 
forced an exit at its present mouth, 35 miles south of Calcutta. The 
result was that, during the eighteenth century, the Hooghly above 
Calcutta deteriorated, and shoals formed which rendered the ancient 
trading settlements no longer accessible to sea-going ships. 

The section of the Hooghly above Calcutta has been famous for 
600 years for its entrepdts for sea-going trade. Hooghly Town was 
founded by the Portuguese in 1537, after the Saraswati river silted up 
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and prevented access to Satgaon. The Portuguese were followed by 
the Dutch, who established their factory and port at Chinsura, a mile 
lower down, in the seventeenth century. Still later in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, Chandernagore, 2 miles below Chinsura, 
which had been founded in 1673 as a small French settlement, rose to 
mercantile importance under Dupleix. The Ostend Company about 
1723 fixed their Bengal port at Bankibazar, 5 miles below Chander¬ 
nagore, but on the left bank of the river. The Danes in about 1676 had 
selected as their port Serampore, 8 miles below Chandernagore, on 
the right bank of the river. All these ports and settlements lie at 
a distance of from 16 to 36 miles above Calcutta, and are now without 
exception inaccessible to sea-going ships, even of small tonnage. 

The process of silting up was accelerated by the change in the 
Dtoodar channel above referred to. In 1757 Admiral Watson took 
his fleet, with his flagship of 64 guns, as high as Chandernagore for the 
bombardment of that town, and as late as 1821 the English pilots 
steered Danish ships of 700 to 800 tons up to Serampore. After 1825, 
however, this section of the river seems to have rapidly deteriorated, 
and the Dutch and Danish ships could go no higher than Cossipore, 
just above Calcutta, and were there unladen into cargo boats. Alluvial 
formations are still going on in the river-bed from Serampore upwards. 
These formations are in many stages of growth, from the well-raised 
island with trees, down through successive phases of crop cultivation 
and reedy marshes, to shoals and little dots of dry land which only 
emerge above the water at certain seasons of the year. Below Calcutta 
changes in the channel are frequent and the rapid tides make navigation 
difficult. Lower down the estuary is notorious for its dangerous sand¬ 
banks, of which the best known are the Gasper and the Sagar sands. 
These, however, as also the entrance channels, are continually changing, 
and a minute description of them would serve no useful purpose. 

From time to time fears have been entertained with regard to the 
Hooghly approach to Calcutta 3 and in 1862 it was proposed to found 
a new port at Port Canning, 28 miles to the south-east, on the Matla 
river, to anticipate the silting up of the Hooghly channels. Trade, 
however, has clung to the Hooghly. Port Canning proved a failure 
and has long been deserted; and a later proposal to build docks at 
Diamond Harbour as an auxiliary port for Calcutta was negatived, and 
there is no reason to believe that the navigable channels are at present 
deteriorating. The chief perils to navigation are the James and Mary 
Sands and the Mayapur bar. The dangerous shoal known as the 
James and Mary lies between the entrance of the Damodar and the 
Rtipnarayan, and was early recognized as a danger to navigation. 
On September 24, 1694, the Royal James and Maty was lost on this 
shoal, to which she gave her name. Banks and shifting quicksands 
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are rapidly formed and the channels have to be continually watched 
and sounded, for if a vessel touches the sand, she is pushed over by 
the current; and cases are known in which only the yards of a great 
three-masted ship have remained above water within half an hour after 
the accident. 

Direct efforts to control the channels across these shoals have not 
yielded favourable results. In 1868 experiments were conducted on 
the Mayapur bar, and spurs were run out some distance below high 
water-line from both banks of the river; but they Avere found inade¬ 
quate to guide the flood and ebb tide into one channel, and no 
improvement resulted. In 1896 an engineering expert, brought out 
to consider the feasibility of improving the river, suggested that training 
walls should be built to regulate the channels across the James and 
Mary and Mayapur bars; but his recommendations w^ere not con¬ 
sidered practicable. A great deal has, however, been done of late 
years by the Port Commissioners to reduce the dangers of navigation. 
A scientific survey staff is employed, and the charts which they issue 
form a lasting and valuable record of the changes that take place. 
The Mayapur and the James and Mary bars are sounded daily, the 
result being telegraphed to both Calcutta and Diamond Harbour for 
the information of inward or outward-bound pilots; and the height 
of the water on the bars is signalled from the bank, from the time 
vessels enter the river until they pass the last dangerous bar at Maya¬ 
pur, Much of the credit of maintaining and improving the Hooghly 
as a great waterway is due to the Calcutta pilots, one of the most highly 
skilled and best-paid pilot services in the world. Every incoming 
vessel is boarded from a pilot brig off the Sandheads at the mouth 
of the Hooghly, and remains in charge of the pilot till he makes over 
the ship to the harbour-master at Garden Reach on the southern limit 
of the Port of Calcutta. The result is that whereas, in the eighteenth 
century, ships of even 700 tons usually discharged their cargoes at 
Diamond Harbour, vessels drawing 28 feet are now piloted in safety 
up to Calcutta at favourable states of the tide. Great improvements 
have also been effected in the Port (see Calcutta). The Port Com¬ 
missioners maintain a series of shelters or refuges along the east 
face of the Hooghly estuary and the adjoining Sundarbans, which are 
supplied with provisions and a few necessary tools for the use of ship¬ 
wrecked mariners and are regularly inspected. The entrance of the 
river is protected against attack by forts at Calcutta, Falta, and Chingri 
Khal, which mount heavy guns. 

The Hooghly is spanned at Naihati by a fine cantilever bridge, con¬ 
sisting of two spans of 420 feet projecting from the banks, and a central 
span of 360 feet resting on piers of great strength in the middle of the 
river. The bridge links up the East Indian Railway system with the 
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Eastern Bengal State Railway and with the docks at Calcutta. Lower 
down Howrah is connected with Calcutta by a pontoon bridge, which 
was opened for traffic in 1874. 

The railways have robbed the upper reaches of the Hooghly of 
much of their boat traffic, but quantities of straw and jute find their 
way by them to Calcutta. The river is, moreover, connected on its 
left or eastern bank by various tidal channels and creeks, known as 
the Calcutta and Eastern Canals, with the eastern Districts, and 
thus forms the great waterway for boat and steamer traffic from Cal¬ 
cutta, through the Twenty-four Parganas and the Sundarbans, to Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. On the left bank lie Calcutta with its suburbs 
of Garden Reach and Cossipore-Chitpur, and Barrackpore, 
Naihati, Santipur, and Nadia farther up the river. On the right 
bank Howrah is the most important town, followed by Hooghly, 
Chinsura, Serampore, and the French settlement of Chander- 
nagore. 

The scenery on the banks of the Hooghly varies greatly. The sea 
approach is disappointing, and for many miles nothing can be seen 
but sandbanks, succeeded by mean-looking mud formations covered 
with coarse grass and raised only a few inches above high tide. As the 
river narrows above the James and Mary Sands, however, the country is 
not so low, and grows richer. Trees and rice-fields and villages become 
common, and at length a section is reached where the banks are high, 
and lined with hamlets buried under evergreen groves. The palm 
foliage and feathery bamboos now begin to assert themselves more and 
more strongly, and give a luxuriant tropical type to the landscape. 
When at length the Port of Calcutta is reached, a scene of unexpected 
magnificence, unrivalled in its kind, bursts upon the eye. The dense 
foliage of the Botanical Gardens, the long tiers of shipping, with the 
old houses of Garden Reach on the margin in the foreground, the Fort 
rising from the finely timbered plain on the bank higher up, and the 
domes, steeples, and noble public buildings of Calcutta beyond gradu¬ 
ally unfold their beauties in a long panorama. The traveller really 
feels that he is approaching a City of Palaces. 

Hooghly Town.—Head-quarters of Hooghly District, Bengal, 
situated in 22® 55' N. and 88° 24' E., on the right bank of the 
Hooghly river and on the East Indian Railway. Hooghly was founded 
by the Portuguese in 1537 on the decay of the royal port of Satgaon. 
At Gholghat, close to the present Hooghly jail, the ruins are still visible 
of a fortress which formed the nucleus of the town and port of Hooghly. 
Exasperated by the havoc wrought by the Portuguese pirates at Chitta¬ 
gong, and in order to revenge himself for the Hooghly governor's 
refusal to assist him when he was in revolt against his father eight years 
previously, the emperor Shah Jah^ sent a Mughal force against the 
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town in 1632, which carried it by storm after a three and a half 
months’ siege. Over 1,000 Portuguese were slaughtered, and more 
than 4,000 men, women, and children were made prisoners, and the 
place was then established as the royal port in lieu of Satgaon. The 
Portuguese were allowed to return to Hooghly in 1633, the emperor 
making them a grant of 777 blghas of land at Bandel. The English 
factory at Hooghly dates from 1651, having been established under 
a farmdn granted by the emperor to Dr. Boughton, a surgeon in the 
East India Company’s service, who had cured his favourite daughter 
of a dangerous illness. In 1686 a dispute took place between the 
English factors at Hooghly and the Nawab of Bengal, and a military 
force was dispatched from England to strengthen and protect the 
Company’s factories there. An accident precipitated the rupture. In 
October, 1686, three English soldiers vrere set upon and beaten in 
the Hooghly bazar and taken to the governor’s house. After some 
street fighting the battery and the governor’s house were captured by 
the English, who subsequently withdrew under an armistice to Calcutta, 
or Sutanuti as it was then called. This w’as the first collision between 
the English and the Muhammadan government in Bengal. 

Hooghly was the head-quarters of the Burdwan Division from 1871 to 
1875, and from 1879 to 1884 they were at its suburb, Chinsura; they 
were then moved to Burdwan, but were transferred to Chinsura in 1896. 
The place is now decadent and its population with that of Chinsura, 
with which it is incorporated as a municipality, has declined from 
34,761 in 1872 to 29,383 in 1901. Hindus constitute 82*8 per cent, and 
Musalmans 16-6 per cent, of the total. The municipality was created 
in 1865. The income during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged 
Rs. 50,000, and the expenditure Rs. 47,000.’ In 1903-4 the total 
income was Rs. 60,000, including Rs. 28,000 derived from a tax on 
houses and lands, Rs. 18,000 from a conservancy rate, Rs. 5,000 from 
a tax on vehicles, and Rs. 3,000 from tolls. The incidence of taxation 
was Rs. 1-13-10 per head of the population. In the same year the 
expenditure was Rs. 53,000, of which Rs. 4,000 was spent on lighting, 
Rs. 3,000 on drainage, Rs. 28,000 on conservancy, Rs. 5,000 on roads, 
and Rs. 9ooon education. The municipality maintains 51 miles of 
metalled and 76 miles of unmetalled roads. The grand trunk road, 
which passes through the town, and a few short lengths of road in the 
old cantonment are kept up by Government. The Jmambara is a 
Shiah mosque, which was completed in 1861 at a cost of 2*2 lakhs from 
funds bequeathed by a wealthy Shiah nobleman, Muhammad Mohsin. 
The other principal buildings are the municipal office and jail; the 
latter has accommodation for 437 prisoners, who are chiefly employed 
on bag-sewing for the neighbouring jute-mills and oil-pressing. The 
chief educational institutions are the Hooghly College at Chinsura, 
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possessing a branch in Hooghly itself, a training college for school¬ 
masters, and the Madrasa. 

Hopong (Burmese, Hopon). —A small State in the central division 
of the Southern Shan States, Burma, lying between 20° 3S' and 
20° 59' N. and 97® 6' and 97° 23' E., with an area (including its 
small northern dependency of Hailong) of 232 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north by Lawksawk and Laihsak; on the east 
by Mongpawn; on the south by Namhkok; and on the west by 
Yawnghwe, from which it is separated by the Tamhpak stream. Towards 
the north and east the country is extremely hilly, but a considerable 
area of irrigated rice land lies in the valleys. Taungya rice is worked 
by the Taungthus, and vegetables, tobacco, and thanatpet are cultivated. 
The population in 1901 was 11,140, distributed in 177 villages. The 
people are nearly all Buddhists, and according to language were 
divided into 7,123 Taungthus, 3,775 Shans (inhabiting the plains), 
and 242 speakers of other languages. The head-quarters of the 
Myoza are at Hopong (population, 765), on the banks of a small 
stream called the Namkyeng, and connected by road with Taunggyi. 
The revenue in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 14,000 (mainly thathamedci)\ 
the chief items of expenditure were Rs. 6,000 tribute to the British 
Government, Rs. 3,600 spent on pay of officials and general administra¬ 
tion, Rs. 2,600 on public works, and Rs. r,8oo paid into the privy 
purse. 

Horsleykonda (‘ Horsley’s hill,’ so named from Mr. W. D. Horsley, 
a former Collector, who was the first to build on it, about 1870).— 
A small hill in the Madanapalle taluk of Cuddapah District, Madras, 
situated in 13° 39' N. and 78° 25' E., about 9 miles from Madanapalle. 
The original name of the hill was Yenuga-Mallammakonda, and local 
tradition says that it was so called because in olden days a saintly lady 
named Mallamma lived on the top of it and was regularly fed by 
elephants {yenugulu). The hill differs from the rest of those in the 
upland taluks of Cuddapah in that its summit, about 4,100 feet above 
the sea, is covered with vegetation and is not quite bare, as usual. 
Here there is a pretty valley full of trees, on one side of which are 
three bungalows belonging to the Forest department and the mis¬ 
sionaries of the District. The climate is delightful, being free from 
fever and eighteen degrees cooler than the low country round Cuddapah 
town. The hill was for a long time supposed to be haunted by 
demons; and when building on it was first begun, it was with the 
greatest difficulty that workmen could be persuaded to go up. Sdmbar^ 
hog, bears, and jungb-fowl are found in its ravines, and an occasional 
tiger visits it. 

Hosangadi.—Village in the Coondapoor taluk of South Kanara 
District, Madras, situated in 13° 40' N. and 74° 58' E., at the foot of 
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a pass leading into Mysore. General Mathews won a brilliant victory 
here in January, 1783, on his march from Coondapoor to Bednur, his 
small force storming a formidable series of defences held by 17,000 men. 
Remains of the defences, once known as Haidargarh, can still be seen. 

Hosdurga.—South-western taluk smct 1902 (previously a SMh-tdh^k 
of Holalkere) of Chitaldroog District, Mysore, lying between 13° 35' 
and 14® 5' N. and 76° 6' and 76° 34' E., with an area of 567 square 
miles. The population in 1903 was 45,032. The taluk contains one 
town, Hosdurga (population, 2,263), the head-quarters; and 252 villages. 
The land revenue demand in 1903-4 was Rs. 72,000. The Vedavati 
flows through the middle of the taluk, with a north-easterly course, 
forming on the eastern border the great Mari Kanave reservoir. The 
Chiknayakanhalli auriferous band of hills runs through the east. Hos¬ 
durga (3,226 feet), in the centre of the tdh^k, is the principal hill. 

Hoshangabad District.—District in the Nerbudda Division of the 
Central Provinces, lying between 21° 53' and 22° 59' N. and 76° 47' 
and 78° 44' E., with an area of 3,676 square miles. It is bounded on 
the north by the Native States of Bhopal and Indore; on the east 
by Narsinghpur ^ on the west by Nimar; while the southern border 
marches with Chhindwara, Bettil, and Berar. The District consists 
of a long narrow strip forming the lower portion of the Narbada valley, 
with sections of the Satpura hill country on the southern border. The 
Narbada is the northern boundary of the District and of the Central 


Provinces along its whole length in Hoshangabad, 
running from a little north of east to south of west ] 
and the District extends along its southern bank for 


Physical 

aspects. 


a length of over 120 miles, while its width varies from 22 to 40 miles. 


North of the Narbada lie the Vindhyan mountains, in places seen only 
as a far-oif outline, with the plains of Bhopal or Indore spread out 
below, in other places running in and following the line of the river, 
the w^ater of w^hich washes their base for miles. In these spots outlying 
spurs and hills are generally found on the southern side. One such 


spur, known as the Black Rocks, crops up close to Hoshangabad and 
supplies the town with building and paving stone. With the exception 
of these outliers, the portion of the District adjoining the Narbada 
consists of an open black-soil plain of great fertility. In the south the 
Satpuras generally run in successive ranges parallel to the line of the 
valley and trending to the south-west. The portions included in 
the District consist of the block of the Pachmarhl or Mahadeo hills 
in the south-east, a low outer range of the Satpuras running through 
the Hoshangabad and Harda tahsils with the valley of the Denwa 
behind it in the centre, and another wild tract of hill and forest on the 
south-west called Kalibhit \ which extends to the Tapti on the border 


^ Transferred, to Nimar District in 1904. 
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of Berar. Most of the peaks of the Satpuras rise to about 2,000 feet 
or a-little over, but in the Mahadeo hills there are three with an 
elevation of over 4,000 feet. Hoshangabad town is 1,011 feet above 
the sea, and the fall of the Narbada in this part of its course is rather 
less than 3 feet in a mile. From the Satpuras numerous streams run 
down through the valley to the Narbada, having in the east, where 
the slope of the valley is rapid and direct, a very straight course and 
a length of only about 24 miles from the base of the hills to their 
confluence, while in the west they make a circular sweep and usually 
flow for about 40 miles through the plain. The principal of these 
streams are the DudhI on the east, dividing Hoshangabad from 
Narsinghpur, the Tawa flowing through the Hoshangabad tahsil^ the 
Ganjal separating Seom-Malwa and Harda, and the Machak on the 
west. These bring down with them large quantities of sand in their 
floods, w^hich are very high and rapid, and deposit it on the banks, 
causing deterioration in the soil to a considerable distance. Where 
two or three rivers escaping separately from the hills draw close 
together, the whole of the land enclosed between them is generally 
poor soil overrun with jungle. Notable instances of this are to be 
seen in the system of rivers which unite near Sohagpur, and those 
which join the Indra east of Seonl, in both of which cases a large belt 
of forest reaches nearly down to the Narbada. 

The plain portion of the District is covered by alluvial soil, consisting 
of a stiff reddish, yellowish, or brownish clay, with numerous interca¬ 
lated bands of sand and gravel. Kankar abounds throughout the 
deposit, and pisolitic iron granules are of frequent occurrence. The 
thickness of the alluvial deposits, as exposed along the banks of rivers, 
usually does not exceed a maximum of 100 feet. In the west, rocks 
belonging to the transition system, consisting of quartzite, homstone- 
breccia, and limestone, occur near Handia. The hilly tract to the 
south, embracing the Pachmarhi or Mahadeo hills, forms part of the 
great Gondwana system. At the base of it occurs the Talcher group, 
consisting mainly of greenish silt beds, breaking up into small splintering 
fragments and hence called needle shales, and green, brown, or whitish 
felspathic sandstones, in both of which pebbles and large boulders 
are often irregularly scattered. The Talchers are overlaid by the Damuda 
series, which is made up chiefly of thick-bedded, often coarse felspathic 
sandstones, with subordinate beds of carbonaceous shale and coal. 

The Government forests cover the hills on the southern border and 
also extend into the plain, especially along the banks of the rivers in 
the eastern tract. Almost pure teak forest is found on the alluvial flats 
along the rivers, and on red stony soil on the lower hill-sides. Mixed 
forest of saj {Terminalia tomentosa\ teak, dhaura (Anogeissus latifolid)^ 
haldu (Adina cordifolid)^ tinsd [Ougeima dalbergioides)^ and Mjdsal 
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{Fterocarpus Marsupium) occurs on the middle and lower slopes of the 
hill belt. On the dry stony hill-tops and plateaux, more especially 
those of sandstone formation, salat {BoswelHa \serrata) is predominant, 
with stunted trees of other species, mainly khair {Acacia Catechu) 
and lendid {Lagerstroemia parvtfiora). Sal {Shorea robusta) is 
found on the Pachmarhl plateau, and anjan {Hardwickia binata) 
appears in the Denwa forests of the Sohagpur range, but does not 
attain any size. 

The forests are fairly well stocked with game, including bison in the 
Bori and Rajaborari tracts, and tigers, leopards, and the usual kinds 
of deer over most of the wooded area. Antelope are plentiful in the 
open country. Of birds, peafowd are the most numerous, and the other 
land game-birds are also common, but duck and snipe are found only 
in scattered localities. Mahseer may be had in the rivers. 

Rainfall is registered at the four iahsil head-quarters and at Pach- 
marhr. The annual fall at Hoshangabad town is 50 inches, and this 
may probably be taken as representing the average for the plain. 
In the hills the rainfall is much heavier. Until within recent years 
the District has very rarely suffered from marked deficiency of rain. 
Thunderstorms occur with comparative frequency in the hot season. 
Hail is not uncommon and is much dreaded, but dust-storms are 
unknown. The climate is on the whole healthy. The cold season is 
characterized by bright cloudless days and cold nights with piercing 
winds ,* frost is known, but water never freezes. The summer months 
are hot and dry, and during the rains the weather is somewhat steamy 
and oppressive, especially in the town of Hoshangabad. 

Little is known of the history of the District before the Maratha 
invasion. The town of Hoshangabad is believed to take its name 
from Sultan Hoshang Shah GhorT, the second of 
the Malwa kings, who reigned from 1405 to 1434. 

Hoshang Shah may have passed through Hoshangabad on his way 
to Kherla in Bettil, the head-quarters of a Gond dynasty, which he 
is said by Firishta to have reduced in 1433. In Akbaris time Handia 
was the head-quarters of a sarkdr^ and was occupied by a Faujddr and 
Dlwdn and by Mughal troops. Seoni was attached to Bhopal, and 
Hoshangabad is not mentioned at all. Several reasons point to the 
conclusion that the eastern part of the District was’never conquered 
by the Muhammadans, but was thought too wild and valueless to wrest 
from the Gonds who occupied it On the decay of the Mughal empire 
the District again reverted to the Gonds, who were probably its original 
masters. In the early part of the eighteenth century the eastern portion 
of the Rajwara pargana was ruled by four Gond Rajas of Sobhapur 
and Fatehpur, who were feudatories of the Mandla kingdom. The 
centre formed part of the territories of the Deogarh dynasty, and in 
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the west were the petty chiefs of Makrai and Makla. About 1720 Dost 
Muhammad, the founder of the Bhopal family, took Hoshangabad 
town and annexed a considerable territory with it. In 1742 the Peshwa 
Balaji Baji Rao passed up the valley on his w^ay to attack Mandla and 
subdued the Handia pargana. Eight years later Raghuji Bhonsla 
of Nagpur overran the whole range of hills from Gawilgarh to Mahadeo, 
and reduced the country east of Handia and south of the Narbada 
except the portion held by Bhopal. Hostilities between the Bhopal 
and Nagpur rulers commenced in 1795 and lasted with little inter¬ 
mission for twenty years. Hoshangabad was in that year taken by 
the Nagpur troops, but wbls retaken in 1802 by Wazir Muhammad, the 
celebrated minister of Bhopal. The Bhopal dominions north of the 
Narbada were finally lost to the Marathas in 1808. During these wars 
the Pindaris, first summoned by Wazir Muhammad to his assistance, 
but afterwards deserting to his enemies, plundered the country impar¬ 
tially in all directions. It is estimated that not a single village escaped 
being burnt once or twice during the fifteen years for vrhich their 
depredations lasted, and the greater part of the District was entirely 
depopulated. The Pindaris were extirpated in 1817; and in 1818 
the portions of the District belonging to the Nagpur kingdom were 
ceded, under an agreement subsequently confirmed by the treaty of 
1826. In 1844 the Harda-Handia tract was made over by Sindhia 
in part payment for the Gwalior Contingent, and in i860 it was 
permanently transferred and became British territory. The Mutiny 
of 1857 disturbed the District very little. There was some trouble 
with the police at Harda, a petty chief rebelled in the Mahadeo hills, 
and Tantia Topi crossed the valley in 1858; but the authority of the 
British officers was at no time seriously shaken. The small Feudatory 
State of Mak^i lies in the centre of the Harda fa/tsil. 

The archaeological remains are unimportant. The island of Joga, 
picturesquely situated in the Narbada near Handia, has a fort and 
is supposed to be the site of an old cantonment, remains of masonry 
wells and buildings being found. At Khatama, ten miles from the 
Itarsi railway station, there is a cave dedicated to Mahadeo, consisting 
of a plain rectangular room with an enclosed shrine, the front of the 
cave being supported by four pillars. Bagra contains an old fort 
ascribed to Hoshang Shah Ghori. 

The population of the District at the last three enumerations was as 
follow^s; (1881)467,191; (1891)497,487; and (1901) 449,165. Up to 
1 1^91 development was rapid in the eastern portion 

of the District, where large tracts of land had long 
been out of cultivation, but slower in the western tahstls^ which were 
already fully populated. In 1896 a strip of territory on the east of the 
Harda tahsil^ 572 square miles in area and containing 32,458 persons, 
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was transferred to Nimar, and the figures of previous enumerations 
have been adjusted to allow for this^. The decrease of population 
in the present area of Hoshangabad^ during the last decade, was at 
the rate of nearly 10 per cent., and the District suffered from partial 
or total failures of crops in six years of the decade. The District con¬ 
tains six tow'ns— Harda, Hoshangabad, Seoni-Malwa, Sohagpur, 
Itarsi, and Pachmarhi —and 1,334 inhabited villages. The chief 
statistics of population according to the Census of 1901 are shown 
below:— 


TakstL 

Area in squari* 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be¬ 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

I Hoshangabad . j 

804 

2 

309 

125,071 

156 

- 9.2 

5,746 

; Harda . 


I 

400 

128,858 

113 

- 10.5 

6,694 

1 Sohagpur 

1,243 

2 

429 

125,863 

lOI 

- 9-6 

5 »i 39 

1 Seonl-Malwa . 

490 

I 

196 

66,793 

136 

— 12.0 

3,789 

District total | 

3,676 

6 

1,334 

446,385 

I2I 

- 9.8 

20,368 


The figures for religion show that 84 per cent, of the population are 
Hindus, nearly ii per cent. Animists, and 5 per cent. Muhammadans. 
Of the 22,000 Muhammadans, nearly half live in towms. The majority 
of the population speak the Bundeli dialect of Western Hindi, but 
in the Harda iahsll the language presents some, features of differ¬ 
ence and is allied to the Malwi dialect of Rajputana. About half 
the Gonds and Korkus are shown as having abandoned their own 
languages. 

These tribes are fairly strongly represented in the population, Gonds 
numbering nearly 49,000, or ii per cent., and Korkus 22,500, or 5 per 
cent. The most important landholders are the Brahmans (34,000), 
who include families from both Hindustan and the Deccan, and also 
tlie local subdivision of Naramdeo or Narbada Brahmans, who are 
priests of the various sacred places on the Narbada and in villages, and 
also to a large extent patwaris or village accountants. The important 
cultivating castes are Rajputs (28,000), Gtijars (22,000), and Raghu- 
vansis (7,000). Most of the Rajputs are Jadons or Jaduvansis of very 
impure descent. Jats, who have immigrated from Northern India, 
number 5,000. The menial and labouring classes are the Chamars 
(20,000), Balahis (15,000), Mehras (12,000), and Katias (10,000), 

^ In 1904, 38 villages with an area of 51 square miles and a population of 2,580 
persons were transferred from the Harda taksil to Nimar District, and also 293 square 
miles of the Kalibhit 'reserved* forest. The adjusted District figures of area and popu¬ 
lation are 3,676 square miles and 446,585 persons. 
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About 61 per cent, of the whole population are returned as dependent 
on agriculture. 

Christians number 2,706, of whom 2,301 are natives. The Friends 
Foreign Mission Association has stations at five places in the District, 
with a European staff numbering 36 members. Its converts number 
1,200. Altogether 13 schools and 4 dispensaries have been established 
by this body; and in their workshops at Rasulia near Hoshangabad, 
and at Lehl near SeonI, numerous trades are taught. The Foreign 
Christian Missionary Society has stations at Harda and Timumi, and 
supports a high school and middle school at the former place, besides 
two dispensaries and a leper asylum. 

The prevailing soil of the District is the rich black alluvial loam of 
great depth and fertility which is characteristic of the Narbada valley. 

The average depth is estimated at 10 feet, but in 
Agricu ure. places it exceeds 30 feet. Inferior soil is 

usually met with in undulating fields which have been denuded of 
the finer particles by scouring, or where the black soil is mixed vith 
limestone pebbles or sand. A variety of sandy soil called sihdr^ which 
is formed from sandstone rock, produces only autumn crops, but 
responds to irrigation. The black soil of the Harda and Seonl-Malwa 
iahslU is the most fertile, and that of SohSgpur the least, being 
especially subject to deterioration by the action of the numerous 
rivers which intersect the tahsll^ and wash down sandy deposits 
from the hills. A small area of first-rate land round Pachlaora and 
Sobhapur must, however, be excepted. Sihdr or regular sandy soil 
is also more common here than elsewhere. In the whole District 
the different kinds of black soil cover about 88 per cent, and sandy 
soil about 12 per cent, of the cultivated area. Wheat is generally 
grown in unembanked fields and without manure or rotation. When 
a field shows signs of exhaustion, gram is sown for a year or two, as 
this crop exercises a recuperative effect on the soil. As a rule autumn 
crops are grown only on the inferior soils, which will not support 
spring-crop grains; but the case of jowdr^ wrhich is now sown on black 
soil, is an exception to this. 

^Of the whole area of the District, 173 square miles are comprised 
in estates held on jdgzrddri tenure; 73 square miles, formerly Govern¬ 
ment forest, are in process of settlement on the ryotwdri system; and 
103 square miles are held wholly or partially free of revenue from 
Government. An area of 22 square miles has been sold outright under 
the Waste Land Rules. The remaining area is held on the ordinary 

^ The agricnltural statistics in this paragraph relate to the year 1903-4. In 1904 
the area of Government forest was reduced to 922 square miles by transfer of the 
Kalibhit tract. In the statistics, 96 square miles of waste land which have not been 
cadastrally surveyed are excluded from the total area of the District. 
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mdigusdri tenure. The principal statistics of cultivation in 1903-4 are 
shown below, in square miles:— 


1 TahszL 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forests. 

Hoshangabad 

804 

355 

1 

*77 

84 

Harda . 


521 

I 

315 

279 

Sohagpnr 

h 243 ! 

397 

I 

347 

433 

Seonl-Malwa 

490 

232 

... 

138 

126 

Total 

3,676 

1,505 

3 

1,077 

922 


Practically all the available land in the open country has been 
brought under the plough, and with the exception of a few isolated 
tracts there is little scope for extension of cultivation. A considerable 
quantity of land is under new and old fallow, the proportion amounting 
normally to about a fifth of the area occupied, and at present, owing to 
agricultural depression, to nearly 27 per cent. Fields are frequently, 
however, left fallow for the purpose of affording grazing to cattle. 
Wheat is the staple crop, with an area of 689 square miles, or 49 per 
cent, of the cropped area, while the crops next in importance are gram 
covering 200 square miXe%,jowdr 56, til 79, and the small millets:.^<?^f<i?^ 
and kutki 94. The severe disasters which have befallen the wheat 
crop, and the greater expense of its cultivation in view of the im¬ 
poverished condition of the cultivators, have caused a decrease in the 
area under wheat. Only about 20 square miles are normally double 
cropped, the usual method being to get a catch-crop of pulse from 
an embanked wheat-field during the monsoon season- The betel-vine 
gardens of Sohagpur deserve mention. The leaf grown here has a 
good reputation and is sent outside the District. 

The principal agricultural improvement is the embankment of fields 
for wheat. Some embankments have been made experimentally by 
Government, and a few leading landowners have adopted this method. 
The cultivation of cotton has increased in recent years. An agricultural 
farm has been started at Hoshangabad, for the demonstration of 
improved methods of wheat cultivation. An American winnowing 
machine has been introduced, and several have been sold to the 
cultivators. During the ten years following 1894 about Rs. 28,000 
was borrowed under the Land Improvement I^oans Act, and 3*75 lakhs 
under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. 

The cattle used in the District are to a large extent imported from 
the Native States of Indore, Gwalior, and Narsinghgarh, which occupy 
the Malwa plateau. The fair of Sankha in Narsinghgarh is the great 
market at which they are purchased, and they are commonly known 
as Sankha bullocks. They are large, strong, and sluggish, and 
generally white in colour. Cattle are also brought to a less extent 
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from Nimar^ this breed being preferred for use in carts as they are 
light and active. The cattle bred in Hoshangabad itself are inferior 
to those imported. Buffaloes are not used for cultivation, but those 
agriculturists who can afford it keep buffalo cows for the production of 
gh% which is an article of export. A Government catlle farm has 
recently been opened at Hoshangabad. The number of ponies has 
diminished in recent years. 

The area irrigated from tanks is insignificant, consisting in 1903-4 
of little more than 2,000 acres, -which are mainly under vegetables and 
garden crops. In 1899-1900 it rose to 4,000 acres. A few hundred 
acres of wheat are also irrigated by means of wells. It is believed 
that the application of well-irrigation to wheat might be profitably 
extended. The practice of embanking wheat-fields, which may be 
considered a method of irrigation, is also growing; and though the 
crop ill an embanked field is more liable to rust, this disadvantage is 
held to be more than counterbalanced by the increased out-turn, the 
saving in seed, and the greater facility of cultivation. The scope for 
tank-irrigation is limited. 

Government forests in 1903-4 covered 922 square miles, or 25 per 
cent, of the total area of the District. The forests are found almost 

Forests ^^li^ely on the undulating and hilly country of the 
Satpuras, which bounds the Narbada valley to the south. 
Situated at heights ranging from 1,200 to 4,000 feet above the 
sea, the character of the forests varies with both the elevation and the 
nature of the soil. On the dry rocky peaks and plateaux, especially 
when of sandstone formation, the principal species is salai {Boswellia 
serraia)y mixed -with stunted groi^^hs of other species. The middle 
and lower slopes of the hill belt form stretches of flat and undulating 
land fit for cultivation, alternating with mixed forest, the principal trees 
of which are teak and sdj {Terminalia iomentosa), with other less 
valuable species. These forests contain frequent patches of grass land 
without trees, owing to the former practice of barrd or shifting cultiva¬ 
tion and unrestricted fellings. Lastly, on the alluvial flats along rivers 
or on patches of red stony soil in the plains there is almost pure teak 
forest. Bamboos are fairly plentiful. The local consumption of forest 
produce comprises principally firewood, inferior timber, bamboos, and 
grass, while the exports consist of teak poles and scantlings, and 
bamboos. The demand is principally from Khandesh and Berar. 
The forest revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 74,000, of which Rs. 28,000 was 
realized from sales of timber, Rs. 7,400 from fuel, and Rs. 14,000 from 
grass. 

No mines are worked in Hoshangabad. Argentiferous galena occurs 
at Joga, and some old mines known locally as Ch^di-katan are still 
to be seen there. The excavations are in two parallel lines on a band 
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of transition limestone. Silver exists in the galena to the extent of 
21 ounces to the ton. At Bagra an attempt was made to mine lead 
some years ago, but the metal was not found in sufficient quantities 
to make the undertaking profitable. Good red and white building 
stone is obtained near Hoshangabad town and Dhandiwara, and is 
exported and sold to railway companies. 


Most of the cloth worn in the District is still woven locally, though 
mill-spun thread is solely used. The principal centres are Sobhapur 


and Naharkola. Tasar silk was formerly woven at 
Sohagpur, but the industry is now extinct. There is a 
considerable dyeing industry at Sohagpur, the water 


Trade and 
communications. 


of the river Palakmati, which flows by the town, being considered to 
have special qualities. Foreign dyes have now supplanted the indi¬ 
genous madder and saffiower. Considerable quantities of cloth are 
imported from the mills and dyed locally. Indigo from Northern India 
is also used, and castor oil is brought from Ahmadabad for use in 
dyeing. Brass-working is carried on at Hoshangabad, Handia, and 
Babai. Ornamental iron betel-nut cutters made at Timurni are 


exported to other Districts. Bamboo walking-sticks are made at 
Hoshangabad. One cotton-ginning factory and three ginning and 
pressing factories are working at Harda, all of which have been 


opened since 1899. The four factories contain 136 gins and three 
presses, and the amount of capital invested in them is 3*15 lakhs. 
Nearly 500 operatives are employed. 


Wheat, til, linseed, and cotton are the staple exports of agricultural 
produce, and teak and other timber and myrabolams of forest pro¬ 
duce. The exports of wheat have largely declined in recent years. The 
teak of Rajaborari and Borl is the best in the Central Provinces. Ghl 
is also exported to a considerable extent. Among minor articles are 
honey from the Pachmarhi hills, building and paving stone, brass 
vessels from Handia, and bamboo walking-sticks from Hoshangabad. 
Mahud is sent to Khandwa for the manufacture of country liquor. 
Salt comes from Ahmadabad and in small quantities from the Sambhar 
Lake, sugar from Mirzapur and the Mauritius, gur from Betul and 
Berar, tobacco from Muzaffarpur, and rice from Chhattlsgarh, as the 
quantity grown locally is insufficient for consumption. Itarsi, Babai, 
Handia, Sobhapur, and Bankheri are the chief weekly markets. 
Rahatgaon is a special market for timber. 


The Great Indian Peninsula Railway traverses the entire length 
of the District from west to east, with a length of 122 miles and 
22 stations within its limits. At Itarsi the Indian Midland section 
branches off to the north and passes Hoshangabad town. Owing to 
its long narrow shape, nearly the "whole District is thus within twenty 
miles of a railway. The principal trade routes are the Itarsi-Betul, 
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Harda-Handia, Harda-Betul, Piparia-Chhindwara, and Piparia-Sandia 
roads. The District has 120 miles of metalled and 225 miles of 
unmetalled roads, and the annual expenditure on maintenance is 
Rs. 52,000. The Public Works department has charge of 177 miles 
of the most important roads, and the District council of the remainder. 
There are avenues of trees on 96 miles. 

Up to 1892 it was recorded that the agricultural population had been 

severely distressed in only six out of the preceding 220 years. On 

_ . three of these occasions the distress was due wholly, 

Faniixie. 

and on one occasion partially, to political disturb¬ 
ances and the incursions of the Pindaris; while in the remaining 
two years, 1832 and 1888, the wheat crop was blighted by excessive 
rain. In spite of the abnormally small rainfall in 1868-9 there was 
no famine, the late rain in September and the capacity of the black 
cotton soil to retain moisture giving a fair wheat harvest. It is a local 
saying that the District is under the special protection of Mahadeo and 
may suffer from excess, but never from deficiency, of rainfall. In 1894 
and 1895 untimely rain in the autumn and cold season produced 
rust in the wheat, and the harvests were very poor. The rains of 1895 
stopped prematurely, and the spring crops were poor; and this was 
followed in 1896 by a cessation of the monsoon at the end of August, 
and an out-turn of only one-third of the normal. Famine conditions 
prevailed from November, 1896, to December, 1897, 69,000 persons, or 
14 per cent, of the population, being in receipt of assistance in April 
and the whole expenditure amounting to 16 lakhs. In 1899-1900 
the monsoon again failed completely, and both harvests were destroyed. 
There was severe famine throughout 1900, the numbers in receipt of 
assistance rising in July to r 18,000 persons, or nearly 24 per cent, 
of the population, and the total expenditure being 20 lakhs. The 
railway embankment was doubled along a certain length, and several 
useful feeder roads were constructed. 

The Deputy-Commissioner has a staff of four executive Assistant 
or Extra-Assistant Commissioners. For administrative purposes the 

Adm* * tr ti l^istrict is divided into four tahsils^ each of which 
uus a on, ^ tahsilddr and a naih-tahsilddr. The Harda 
and Seom-Malwa taksils form a subdivision with a Subdivisional officer 
residing at Hard^ while Pachmarhl has a taJisilddr and a Cantonment 
Magistrate. The Forest officer belongs to the Imperial Service, and 
the Executive Engineer of the Hoshangabad division, comprismg the 
Hoshangabad, Nimar, and Betul Districts, is stationed at -Hoshang¬ 
abad town. 

The civil judicial staff consists of a District and three Subordinate 
Judges, and a Munsif at each taMl The Divisional and Sessions 
Judge of the Nerbudda Division has jurisdiction in Hoshangabad. 
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Litigation is heavy, and at present consists almost entirely of suits 
for the recovery of loans on the security of valuables or immovable 
property. The District is almost free from professional criminals, but 
owing to its proximity to Native States is liable to raids by gangs of 
dacoits. Opium smuggling over the long border is also very common 
and rarely detected. Cases of cattle-lifting are not infrequent. 

During the early period of our administration the District did not 
include Harda. Several short-term settlements followed on the 
cession in 1818, which in Hoshangabad, as in the other northern 
Districts, were characterized by the mistake of over-assessment. After 
successive reductions of the revenue a twenty years’ settlement was 
made by Major Ouseley in 1836, at which a moderate demand was 
fixed, the share of the Government being 66 per cent, of the ‘assets.’ 
On the expiration of the twenty years, a survey of the District pre¬ 
paratory to resettlement was begun in 1855, but operations had to 
be suspended on the outbreak of the Mutiny. The settlement was 
completed in 1865, being made by Mr. (now Sir Charles A.) Elliott, 
whose Report is one of the most interesting works relating to the 
Central Provinces. The revenue payable by the District, including 
Harda, before resettlement, was 3 lakhs, which was raised to 4*24 lakhs, 
or by 37 per cent., the period of the settlement being thirty years. 
On this occasion proprietary rights were conferred on the village head¬ 
men. During the currency of the settlement the general wealth and 
prosperity of the people increased very largely. Shortly after its con¬ 
clusion the opening of the railway brought all parts of the District 
within easy distance of a market for their produce. Prices rose with 
a bound and the seasons were almost uniformly favourable. At the 
expiry of the thirty years the area under cultivation had increased 
by 38 per cent., the prices of grain had risen by 75 to 100 per cent., 
and the total rental of the tenants had been raised by the landowners 
by nearly 5 lakhs. The District was resettled between 1892 and 1896, 
the result being to increase the revenue by 3-68 lakhs, or 78 per cent, 
on the previous demand. For some years before and after the new 
settlement came into.force the District was visited by a succession 
of failures of the valuable spring crops, on which its prosperity depends. 
The circumstances of the people were in consequence entirely altered, 
and while there has been a large decrease in the quantity and deterio¬ 
ration in the value of the crops sown, the cultivators have become 
involved in debt. Substantial relief was accordingly given, by the 
reduction of the revenue demand by 2*19 lakhs for a period of three 
years from 1901-2, and by Rs. 82,000 for the full period of settlement. 
The term of the new settlement is from twelve to fourteen years in 
different areas, a shorter period than twenty years having been adopted, 
in order to produce a regular rotation of District settlements. 
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The receipts of land revenue and total revenue are shown below, in 
thousands of rupees:— 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue . 

4,40 

4,96 

4.70 

6.85 

Total revenue. 

8,26 

II,10 

8,80 

10,91 


The management of local affairs, outside municipal areas, is entrusted 
to a District council and four local boards, each having jurisdiction 
over one tahslL The income of the District council in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 78,000, w^hile the expenditure on education was Rs. 30,000 and on 
civil works Rs. 31,000. Hoshangabad, Sohagpur, Seoni-Malwa, 
Harda, and Pachmarhi are municipal towns. 

The police force, in charge of the District Superintendent, consists 
of 581 officers and men, including 74 railway police and 10 mounted 
constables, besides 1,363 village watchmen, for 1,340 inhabited towns 
and villages. Hoshangabad town has a District jail, wdth accommoda¬ 
tion for 168 prisoners, including 12 females. 

In respect of education the District stands fifth in the Province, 
4-6 per cent, of the population (8*8 males and 0-3 females) being able 
to read and write. The proportion of children under instruction to 
those of school-going age is 12 per cent. Statistics of the number 
of pupils are as follows: (1880-1) 3,778, {1890-1) 5,363, (1900-1) 
Sj039> (1903-4) 8,403, including 615 female scholars. The educa¬ 
tional institutions comprise two high schools, five English and seven 
vernacular middle schools, and 129 primary schools. The high school 
at Harda, opened in 1900, is maintained by the Foreign Christian 
Missionary Society of America. The District contains nine girls* 
schools, consisting of a vernacular middle school at Hoshangabad 
town and eight primary schools. Ten boys’ and five girls’ schools are 
managed by missionary bodies. The total expenditure on education 
in 1903-4 was Rs. 74,000, of which Rs. 60,000 was derived from 
Provincial and Local funds and Rs. 8,000 from fees. 

The District has ii dispensaries, with accommodation for 102 in¬ 
patients. In 1904 the number of cases treated was 68,292, of whom 
756 were in-patients, and 1,528 operations were performed. The 
expenditure was Rs. 19,000, mainly from Provincial and Local fimds. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipal towns of Hoshang¬ 
abad, Harda, Sohagpur, and Seom. The percentage of successful 
vaccinations in 1903-4 was 29 per t,ooo of the District population, 
which is below the Provincial average. 

[C. A. Elliott, Settlement Report (1867); F. G. Sly, Settlement Report 

<i9oS)-] 
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Hoshangabad Tahsil ,—Tahsil of Hoshangabad District, Central 
Provinces, lying between 22° 18' and 22° 52' N. and 77° 30' and 
78® 5' E., with an area of 804 square miles. The population in 
1901 was 125,071, compared with 137,811 in 1891. The density is 
156 persons per square mile. The fahsil contains two towns, 
Hoshangabad (population, i4)94o)j the head-quarters of the District 
and tahsil^ and Itarsi (5,769); and 309 inhabited villages. Excluding 
84 square miles of Government forest, 65 per cent, of the available 
area is occupied for cultivation. The cultivated area in 1903-4 was 
355 square miles. The demand for land revenue in the same year 
was Rs. 1,88,000, and for cesses Rs. 17,000. The tahsJl consists of 
two well-marked tracts: on the north the Narbada valley, a level open 
black-soil plain with a gentle slope from the Mahadeo hills to the 
Narbada river; and on the south the elevated Bordha plateau, covered 
wnth light sandy soil and surrounded by hills. 

Hoshangabad Town.—Head-quarters of the District and tahszl 
of the same name, and also of the Nerbudda Division, Central 
Provinces, situated in 22° 46' N. and 77° 44' E., on the Indian 
Midland section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 12 miles 
from Itarsi junction and 476 miles from Bombay. The town is 
picturesquely placed along the southern bank of the Narbada river, 
while north of the river stretch the Vindhyan Hills in Bhopal territory. 
Population (1901), 14,940. 

The name of the place is derived from Hoshang Shah Ghori, 
Sultan of Malwa, who is said to have founded Hoshangabad in the 
fifteenth century. In 1802 it was occupied by Wazir Muhammad, the 
well-known minister of Bhopal. He was defeated by a Maratha army 
outside Sohagpur and hotly pursued into Hoshangabad. While making 
a stand outside the town a horse was killed under him \ and he then 
mounted his celebrated crop-tailed horse, and escaped by leaping him 
over the battlements of the fort. A rude stone figure of a horse still 
marks the spot, and is locally venerated. Hoshangabad was taken 
by the Marathas in 1809 after a three months’ siege, and was occupied 
by British troops in 1817. It is now the head-quarters of the Com¬ 
missioner and Divisional Judge, Nerbudda Division, and of an Executive 
Engineer, besides containing the usual District Staff. Hoshangabad 
was created a municipality in 1869, The municipal receipts during 
the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 29,000. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs, 24,000, the principal item being octroi. The town has some 
local trade, and a brass-working industry is carried on. Bamboo 
walking-sticks are made and exported, and excellent building stone is 
obtained from a quarry in the vicinity. There is a printing press. 
Hoshangabad has a high school with 90 pupils, and several other 
schools. It is the head-quarters of the Friends Foreign Mission, 
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which supports numerous medical and educational institutions, and 
has a technical school in a village near the town* Other institutions 
are a public dispensary and police hospital, and a veterinary dispensary, 
A Government agricultural farm and cattle-farm have recently been 
started. 

Hoshiarpur District.—Submontane District in the Jullundur 
Division, Punjab, lying between 30^ 59' and 32° 5' N. and 73® 30' 
and 76° 38' E., with an area of 2,244 square miles. Its eastern 
boundary consists of the western slopes of the Sola Singhi hil ls , 
a range of the Outer Himalayan system, which separates it from 
Kangra District and Bilaspur State, and whose highest elevation 
(3,896 feet) within the District is at Bharwain, its summer station. 
Parallel with this range and lying north-west-by-south-east runs the 
northern section of the Siwalik range, locally known 
aSects^ as the Katar Dhar. Between these ranges is the 
Jaswan or Una Dun, a broad fertile valley, watered 
by the Sohan stream, which rises in its northern extremity and flows 
south-east until it falls into the Sutlej near Anandpur. The latter river, 
breaking through the Sola Singhi range near Bhabaur, flows south-east 
through the Dun until at Rupar it cuts through the Siwaliks and thence 
flows w'est. The south-east comer of the District, the Jandbhari ilaka^ 
lies on the left bank of the Sutlej; but that river forms its boundary on 
the extreme south-east and south, separating it from Ambala. On the 
north the Beas also breaks through the Sola Singhi hills, and sweep¬ 
ing round the northern end of the Siwaliks flows thence almost due 
south, dividing the District from Kangra on the north and Gurdaspur 
on the west. 


Hoshiarpur thus consists of a long, irregular oval, the SiwMks 
forming its axis and dividing it into two unequal parts, of which the 
western is the larger. This part is a rich well-wooded submontane 
tract, which slopes south-westwards from the Siwaliks towards the 
borders of the Kapurthala State and Jullundur District. It is watered 
by only two perennial streams of any size: namely, the western or 
Black Bein, which rises in the swamps near Dasuya and flows into 
Kapurthala; and the eastern or White Bein, which rises near Garh- 
shankar, and, after a short winding course through the iahstl of that 
name, turns sharply to the north and meanders along the Jullundur 
border. The principal feature of this submontane tract is the ckos^ 
or seasonal torrents, which, rising in the Siwaliks, spread like a net¬ 
work over the plain. At an earlier period the silt washed down from 
the Siwaliks must have formed the alluvial plain to their west and 
caused its fertility, but owing to the deforestation of those hills the clu>$ 
have for a considerable time been destroying it. Dry in the rainless 
months, they become raging torrents after heavy rain; and, passing 
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through the saiidy belt which lies below the western slope of the hills, 
they enter the plain, at first in fairly well-defined channels, but finally 
spreading over its surface and burying the cultivation under infertile 
sand. At a special inquiry held in 1895-6, it was fouiad that no less 
than 147 square miles were covered by these torrent-beds, an increase 
of 72 since 1852. The Punjab Land Preservation {Ckos) Act (Act II 
of 1900) has been extended to the Siwaliks, in order to enable the 
Local Government to limit the rights of grazing and wood-cutting as 
a preliminary step towards their reafforestation, which, it is hoped, will 
remedy the damage now being caused by the hill torrents. 

Geologically, the District falls into two subdivisions : a south-western, 
composed of alluvium; and a north-eastern, comprising the Siwalik 
and sub-Himalayan ranges running north-west from the Sutlej. These 
ranges are formed of the sandstones and conglomerates of the upper 
Siwalik series, which is of Upper Tertiary (pliocene) age 
The southern portion of the District hardly differs botanically from 
the general character of the Central Punjab, though the mango and 
other sub-tropical trees thrive particularly well in cultivation. The 
submontane part has a true Siwalik flora, and in one vailey in the 
extreme north of the District the sal {Shorea robustd) finds its northern 
limit. The ber {Zizyphus Jujubd) is plentiful. 

Wild animals include leopards (in the hills), hyenas, wolves, antelope,* 
deer, &c. Feathered game is fairly plentiful. 

Owing to the proximity of the hills, the heat in the plains is never 
excessive, while Bharwain, the summer station of the District, enjoys 
a mild hot season. The chief cause of mortality is fever. Plague 
entered the District from Jullundur in 1897; and, in spite of con¬ 
siderable opposition culminating in a serious riot at Garhshankar, 
vigorous measures were for three years taken to stamp out the 
disease, and to some extent successfully. 

The annual rainfall varies from 31 inches at Garhshankar to 34 at 
Hoshiarpur. Of the rainfall at the latter place, 28 inches fall in the 
summer months, and 6 in the winter. The greatest fall recorded of 
late years was 79 inches at Una in 1881-2, and the least 13 inches 
at Dasuya in 1901-2. 

Tradition associates several places, notably Dasuya, with the Pan- 
davas of the Mahabharata, but archaeological remains are few and 
unimportant. Prior to the Muhammadan invasions, 
the modern District undoubtedly formed part of the History. 

Katoch kingdom of Trigartta or Jullundur; and when at an unknown 
date that kingdom broke up into numerous petty principalities, the 
Jaswan Rajas, a branch of the Katoch dynasty, established themselves 

^ Medlicott, ‘On the Stib-Himalayan Ranges between the Ganges and Ravi,’ 
Memoirs, €eohgical Sttrvey of htdiayyo\, mi ^ - .... 
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in the Jaswan Dun. The plains probably came permanently under 
Muhammadan rule on the fall of Jullundur in 1088, but the hills 
remained under Hindu chieftains. In 1399 Timur ravaged the Jas¬ 
wan Dun on his way to capture Kangra fort. At this period the 
Khokhars appear to have been the dominant tribe in the District; 
and in 1421 Jasrath, their chief, revolted against the weak Saiyid 
dynasty, but in 1428 he was defeated near Kangra. After that event 
several Pathan military colonies were founded in the plain along the 
base of the Siwaliks, and Bajwara became the head-quarters. The 
fort of Malot, founded in the reign of Sultan Bahlol by a Pathan 
grantee of the surrounding countr}’, was Daulat Khan^s stronghold. 
It played an important part in Babar’s invasion, and after its surrender 
Babar crossed the Siwaliks into the Jaswan Dun and marched on 
Rupar. Under Sher Shah, the governor of Malot ruled all the hills 
as far as Kangra and Jammu, and organized some kind of revenue 
system. By this time the Dadwals, another Katoch family, had estab¬ 
lished themselves at Datarpur in the Siwaliks. On Akbar’s accession, 
the District became the centre of Sikandar Suri’s resistance to the 
Mughal domination; but he was soon reduced, and in 1596 the Jaswans 
were disposed of without actual fighting. After this the District settled 
down under the Mughal rule and was included in Todar MaPs great 
revenue survey. 

The Rajas of Jaswan and Datarpur retained possession of their fiefs 
until 1759, when the rising Sikh adventurers, who had already estab¬ 
lished themselves in the lowlands, commenced a series of encroachments 
upon the hill tracts. The Jaswan Raja early lost a portion of his 
dominions; and when Ranjit Singh concentrated the whole Sikh power 
under his own government, both the petty Katoch chiefs were com¬ 
pelled to acknowledge the supremacy of Lahore. At last, in 1815, the 
ruler of Jaswan was forced by Ranjit Singh to resign his territories 
in exchange fojf an estate held on feudal tenure {jagir); and three 
years later his neighbour of Datarpur met with similar treatment. 
Meanwhile, the lowland portion of the District had passed completely 
into the hands of the Sikh chieftains, who ultimately fell before the 
absorbing power of Ranjit Singh; and by the close of 1818 the whole 
country from the Sutlej to the Beas had come under the government 
of Lahore, A small portion of the District was administered by 
deputies of the Sikh governors at Jullundur; but in the hills and the 
Jaswan Dun, Ranjit Singh assigned most of his conquests to feudal 
rulers {jdgirddrs), among whom were the deposed Rajas of Datarpur 
and Jaswan, the Sodhis of Anandpur, and the Sikh prelate Bedi 
Bikrama Singh, whose head-quarters were fixed at Una. Below the 
Siwalik Hills, Sher Singh (afterwards Maharaja) held Hajlpur and 
Mukerian, with a large tract of country, while other great tributaries 
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received assignments elsewhere in the lowland region. Shaikh Sandhe 
Khan had charge of Hoshiarpur at the date of the British annexation, 
as deputy of the JuUundur governor. 

After the close of the first Sikh War in 1846, the whole tongue 
of land between the Sutlej and the Beas, together with the hills now 
constituting Kangra District, passed into the hands of the British 
Government The deposed Rajas of Datarpur and Jaswan received 
cash pensions from the new rulers, in addition to the estates granted by 
Ranjit Singh; but they expressed bitter disappointment that they were 
not restored to their former sovereign positions. The whole of Bedi 
Bikrama Singh’s grant was resumed, and a pension was offered for his 
maintenance, but indignantly refused; while part of the Sodhi estates 
were also taken back. Accordingly, the outbreak of the Multan War 
and the revolt of Chattar Singh, in 1848, found the disaffected chief¬ 
tains ready for rebellion, and gave them an opportunity for rising 
against the British power. In conjunction with the Kangra Rajas, 
they organized a revolt, which, however, was soon put down without 
serious difficulty. The two Rajas and the other ringleaders were 
captured, and their estates were confiscated. Raja Jagat Singh of 
Datarpur lived for about thirty years at Benares on a pension from 
the British Government. Umed Singh of Jaswan received a similar 
allowance; Ran Singh, his grandson, was permitted to reside at Jammu 
in receipt of his pension; and on the assumption by Queen Victoria 
of the Imperial title in January, 1S77, the jaglr confiscated in 1848 
was restored to Tikka Raghunath Singh, great-grandson of the rebel 
Raja, and son-in-law of the Maharaja of Kashmir. Bedi Bikrama 
Singh followed Chattar Singh at Gujrat, but surrendered at the close 
of the war and obtained leave to reside at Amritsar. His son, Sujan 
Singh, receives a Government pensiozi, and has been created an 
honorary magistrate. Many other local chieftains still retain estates, 
the most noticeable being the Ranas of Manaswal and the Rais of 
Bhabaur. The sacred family of the Sodhis, lineal descendants of Ram 
D^, the fourth Sikh Guru, enjoy considerable pensions. 

The Mutiny did not affect this District, the only disturbances being 
caused by the incursion of servants from Simla, who spread exaggerated 
reports of the panic there, and the rapid march of a party of mutineers 
from JuUundur, who passed along the hills and escaped across the 
Sutlej before the news had reached head-quarters. 

The population of the District at the last four enumerations was; 
(r868) 937,699, (1881) 901,381, (1891) 1,011,659, and (1901) 
989,782, dwelling in ir towns and 2,117 villages. 

It decreased by 2*1 per cent, during the last 

decade, the decrease being greatest in the Hoshiarpur tahnl (3.6) 

and least in Garhshankar. The density of the population is high. 
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The District is divided into the four tahsih of Hoshurpur 
Dasuya, Una, and Garhshankar, the head-quarters of each being 
at the place from which it is named. The chief towns are the muni¬ 
cipalities of Hoshiarpur, the head-quarters of the District, Tanija- 
Urmar, Hariana, Garhdiwala, Una, Anandpur, Mukerian^ 
Dasuya, and Miani. 

The following table shows the chief statistics of population in 
1901:— . . 


■ ■ g 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

. I ifl 

(/) ft) 

1 ^ 

Eh > 

1 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

1 

Percentage of ; 
variation in 
]x>pulation be* 
tween i8gi 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Hoshiarpur . 508 

4 

489 

264,112 

519.9 - 3.6 

12,388 

Dasuya . . 501 

. 4 

633 

239,004 

477*1 - 2.2 

®>952 

Una . . 717 

2 

523 

225,198 

314.1 — 1-8 

11,680 

Garhshankar . 509 

1 

472 

261,468 

.513-7 - 1-0 

8,360 

District total ‘2,244 

11 

2,117 

989,782 

441.0 ■ — 2«I 

39 ) 38 ° 


Note. —The figures for the areas of iahstls are taken from the revenue returns. The 
total District area is that given in the Census JReport. 


Hindus (603,710) comprise more than 60 per cent, of the total; 
Muhammadans number 312,958, or32 per cent; and Sikhs, 71,126, 
or . 7 per cent. Punjabi is the language chiefly spoken. 

The Jats or Jats (153,000) are first in point of numbers, comprising 
15 per cent of the total. They are chiefly Hindus, ..but include 35,000 
Sikhs and 26,000 Muhammadans. The next most numerous are the 
Rajputs (94,000), who comprise more than 9 per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation ; they are mostly Hindus in the hills and Muhammadans in .the 
plains. The Gujars (78,000) are a pastoral people, who are found 
mainly in the Siwaliks. The Pathans (7,000) are descendants of 
colonists planted by the Afghan invaders; their villages originated in 
small brick fortifications, and are disposed partly in a long line parallel 
to the Siwaliks, as a protection against invasion from the hills, partly 
in a cluster guarding the Sri Gobindpur ferry on the Beas. The 
Mahtons (to, 000) are by their own account Rajputs who have 
descended in the social scale owing to their practice of widow mar¬ 
riage, They are either Hindus or Sikhs. The Kanets (1,700) are 
said to have the same origin, as. the Mahtons, and are equally divided, 
between Hindus and Sikhs. The Arains (35,000) and Sainis 
are industrious and careful cultivators; the former are entirely Muham¬ 
madans, the latter Hindus or Sikhs. Other landowning tribes are the 
Awaris (13,000) and Dogars (5,000), who are chiefly Muhammadans, 
and Ghirths (47,000), locally known as Bahtis and Chahngs, who are 
almost entirely Hindus* The Brahmans (80,000) are extensive land- 
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holders in the hills and also engage in trade. Of the commercial 
classes, the Khattris (21,000) are the most important. Of the menial 
tribes may be mentioned the Chamars (leather-workers, 121,000), 
Chuhras (scavengers, 19,000), Jhlnwars (water-carriers, 24,000), Julahas 
(weavers, 24,000), Kumhars (potters, 11,000), Lohars (blacksmiths, 
16,000), Nais (barbers, 14,000), Tarkhans (carpenters, 33,000), and 
Telis (oil-pressers, 12,000). About 60 per cent, of the population are 
dependent on agriculture. 

The Ludhiana Mission has a station at Hoshiarpur, dating from 
1867, and five out-stations in the District; its staff consists of 20 
persons, with Scripture-readers and catechists, and includes a qualified 
lady doctor. The District contained 785 native Christians in 1901. 

The SiWALiK Hills, w^hich form the backbone of the District, 
are for the most part soft sandstone, from which by detrition is 
formed a belt of light sandy loam known as the a • 1 

Kandl tract, lying immediately at their foot. This 
soil requires frequent, but not too heavy, showers, and the tract is 
to a large extent overspread with shifting sand blown from the torrent 
beds. Parallel to this comes a narrow belt, in which the loam is less 
mixed with sand; and this is followed by the exceptionally fertile 
Sirwal belt, in which the spring-level is near the surface, and the loam, 
little mixed with sand except where affected by the hill torrents, is 
of a texture which enables it to draw up and retain the maximum 
of moisture. South-east of Garhshankar is a tract of clayey loam, 
probably an old depression connected with the Bein river, while north 
of Dasuya, and so beyond the range of the Siwalik denudation, is an 
area probably formed by the alluvion of the Beas, which is one of 
the most fertile in the District. The soil of the Una valley is for the 
most part a good alluvial loam, especially fertile on the banks of the 
Sutlej. 

The District is held almost entirely on the bhaiyachara and pdttlddri 
tenures, zamlnddri lands covering only about 120 square miles. The 
area for which details are available in the revenue records of 1903-4 
is 2,235 square miles, as shown below :— 


TafistL 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

■waste. 

Hoshiarpur . 

508 

261 

15 

63 

Dasuya .... 

501 

S 27 

30 

66 

Una .... 

717 

267 

6 

98 

Garhshankar . 

509 

291 

40 

48 

Total 

2,235 

1,146 

91 

275 


The chief crops of the spring harvest are wheat and gram, which 
occupied 452 and 225 square miles respectively in 1903-4. Barley 
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occupied only 27 square miles. There were 154 acres of poppy. 
In the autumn harvest maize is the most important crop (212 square 
miles), and forms the staple food of the people; pulses occupied 
81 square miles and rice 39. Very little great or spiked millet is 
grown. Sugar-cane* is a very valuable crop, covering 38 square miles. 
Cotton occupied 27 square miles. 

The cultivated area increased by about 3 per cent, during the 
twenty years ending rqor, its extension having been much hindered 
by the destructive action of the mountain torrents. Outside their 
range of influence, almost every cultivable acre is brought under the 
plough; cash rents rise to as much as Rs. 50 per acre, and holdings 
as small as half an acre are found. Maize is the only crop for which 
any pains are taken to select the best seed. Advances under the 
Land Improvement Loans Act are little sought after ; in many places 
unbricked wells, dug at a trifling cost, answer every purpose, while in 
others the water lies too deep for masonry wells to be profitable. 
Even in the Sirwal tract, where there is a tendency to increase the 
number of masonry wells, they are more often dug in combination by 
a large number of subscribers, who each own a small holding, than by 
means of loans from Government. 

The cattle are mostly small and weak, especially in the hills, and 
such good bullocks as are to be found are imported. Although 
Bajwara and Tihara are mentioned in the Ain 4 -Akban as famous for 
their horses, the breed now found is very poor. The District board 
maintains two pony and five donkey stallions. The people possess few 
sheep. Goats, which used to be grazed in the Siwaliks in large 
numbers, and caused much damage, have now under the provisions 
of the CJios Act been excluded from the western slopes of that range. 
Camels are kept in a few villages. A good deal of poultry is bred for 
the Simla market. 

Of the total area cultivated in 1903-4, 91 square miles, or 8 per 
cent, were clsssed as irrigated. Of this, 57 square miles, or 63 per 
cent., were irrigated firom wells; 23 square miles, or 25 per cent., from 
canals; and ii square miles, or 12 per cent., from spreams. There 
were 6,533 n^iasonry wells and 7,511 unbricked wells, lever wells, and 
water-lifts. Except lever wells (which are worked by hand), these are 
worked by bullocks, generally with the Persian wheel, but occasionally 
with the rope and bucket. They are found chiefly in the Sirwal tract 
Canal-irrigation is mainly from a private canal called the Shah Nahr, 
an inundation cut taking off from the Beas in the north-west of the 
District. It was originally constructed during the decline of the Mughal 
empire, and was reopened in 1846 by a number of local landholders 
at their own expense. Government in 1890 acquired by agreement the 
management of the canal, subject to certain rights reserved to the share- 
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holders. There are also some small cuts taking off from the Beas, 
which belong to private individuals and villages, and irrigate about 
10 square miles. The irrigation from streams is by means of artificial 
watercourses, and is employed in some of the hilly tracts. 

The District has 27 square miles of ‘ reserved ’ and 139 of unclassed 
forests under the Forest department, consisting of the forests of chll 
pine which cover the slopes of the Sola Singhi range, and 10 square 
miles of bamboo forest in the Siwaliks. A small rakh of 3 square miles 
on the Outer Siwaliks is under the control of the Deputy-Commissioner, 
All the chll trees on these hills are also the property of Government. 
The inner slopes are sparsely clad with pine; the denudation of the 
outer slopes by the action of the hill torrents has already been referred 
to. In 1903-4 the forest revenue was Rs. 19,000. 

Gold is washed in the bed of the Sohan and other hill streams, but 
in quite insignificant quantities, the average earnings of the workers not 
amounting to more than 3 annas a day. The District contains quarries 
of limestone of some value, and hankar of an inferior quality is found. 
Saltpetre is extracted from saline earth in fourteen villages, the output 
being about 140 maunds a year. There are some valuable quarries of 
sandstone. 

The principal manufacture is that of cotton fabrics, which in 1901 
employed 44,000 persons. The chief articles are coloured turbans 
and cloth with coloured stripes. Hoshiarpur Town 
is a centre for the manufacture of ivory or bone coaSmicis. 
and copper inlay work and of decorative furniture, 
but the demand for inferior work in Europe and America has led to 
deterioration. Lacquered wooden ware and silver-work, with some 
ivory-carving, are also produced. The carpenters have a reputation 
for good work, and there is a considerable manufacture of glass bangles. 
Ornamented shoes are also made, and buskins, breeches, and coats of 
soft sdmhar (deer) skin. At Dasuya cups and glasses of coloured 
glass are made. Light ‘ paper ’ pottery is made at Tanda, and brass 
vessels at Bahadurpur. 

Trade is chiefly confined to the export of raw materials, including 
rice, gram, barley, sugar, hemp, safflower, fibres, tobacco, indigo, cotton, 
lac, and a small quantity of wheat. Of these, sugar forms by far the 
most important item. The cane grows in various portions of the plains> 
and sugar is refined in the larger towns and exported to all parts of the 
Punjab, especially to Amritsar. The principal imports are cotton piece- 
goods from Delhi and Amritsar, millets and other coarse grains from 
the south of the Sutlej, and cattle from Amritsar and the south. 

The District contains no railways, but a line from Jullundur to 
Hoshiarpur is contemplated. The road from Jullundur to Kangra 
runs across the District, and transversely to this two lines of road, one 
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on either side' of the Siwaliks, carry the submontane traffic between 
the Beas and Sutlej. The total length of metalled roads is 37 miles, 
and of unmetalled roads 737 miles. Of these, 21 miles of metalled and 
28 miles of unnietalled roads are under the Public Works department, 
and the rest under the District board. The Sutlej is navigable below 
Rupar during the summer months, and the Beas during the same 
period from the point where it enters the District. The Sutlej is 
crossed by six and the Beas by ten ferries, nine of which are managed 
by the District board. 

None of the famines which have visited the Punjab since annexation 
affected Hoshiarpur at all seriously; the rainfall is generally so plentiful 
and the soil so moist that a great part of the District is practically 
secure from drought. The area of crops matured in the famine year 
1899-1900 amounted to 7*6 per cent, of the normal. 

The District is in charge of a Deputy-Commissioner, aided by five 
Assistant or Extra-Assistant Commissioners, of whom one is in charge 
. of the District treasury. For general administrative 

inistra ion. District is divided into four tahsils— 

Hoshiarpur, Garhshankar, Una, and Dasuya— each with a iahsildar 
and a naihtahsilddr. 

The Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is responsible for 
criminal justice, and civil judicial work is under a District Judge. Both 
officers are supervised by the Divisional Judge of the Hoshiarpur Civil 
Division. There are six Munsifs, three at head-quarters and one at 
each outlying tahslL The predominant form of crime is burglary. 

Under Sikh rule the District was unusually fortunate, in that Misr 
Rup Lai was appointed to the administration of the dodb in 1802. He 
was able and honest, allied to local families by marriage, and interested 
in the welfare of the people. His assessments were light and easily 
paid. In 1839 he was succeeded by a different type of ruler, Shaikh 
Ghulam Muhi-ud-dm, whose oppressive administration lasted until the 
British conquest. The summary settlement of the whole dodb was 
promptly made on annexation by John Lawrence. The demand was 
13^ lakhs. Except in Garhshankar, the summary settlement worked 
well. In 1846 the regular settlement of Jullundur and Hoshiarpur 
began. Changes in officers and the pressure of other w^ork prevented 
anything being done until 1851, when a Settlement officer was appointed 
to Hoshiarpur. His charge, however, did not correspond with the 
present District, as other officers settled the Una tahsil^ part of Garh¬ 
shankar, and the Mukerian tract. The result for the District as now 
constituted was an increased demand of Rs. 9,000. Many assignments 
of revenue, however, had in the meantime been resumed, and the 
assessment was really lighter than the summary demand. Between 
1869 and 1873 a revision of the records-of-rights in the hilly tracts was 
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carried out. The settlement was revised between 1879 1882. 

The total revenue assessed was isf lakhs, of which Rs. 71,000 are 
‘assigned,^ while a water rate was imposed on the lands irrigated by the 
Shah Nahr Canal. Government subsequently took over the canal, and 
the shareholders became annuitants, receiving 8 annas out of every 
18 annas imposed as water rate. The canal is managed by the Deputy- 
Commissioner, and all profits are ear-marked to the improvement and 
extension of the watercourses. The average assessment on ^ dry' land 
is Rs. 1-15 (maximum Rs. 4-4, minimum 6 annas), and that on 
‘wet^ land Rs. 4-8 (minimum Rs. 6, minimum Rs. 3). The demand 
for 1903-4, including cesses, was 16*4 lakhs. The average size of 
a proprietary holding is 1-5 acres. 

The collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue are shown 
below, in thousands of rupees :— 



2880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-r. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue . 

12,60 

15-84 

13-65 

17,89 


13 ,/'4 
2 D. 36 


The District possesses nine municipalities, Hoshiarpur, Tanda- 
Urmar, Hariana, Garhdiwala, Una, Anandpur, Mukerian, 
Dasuya, and Miani; and one ‘notified area,’ Khanpur. Outside 
these, local affairs are managed by the District board, which in 
1903-4 had an income of Rs. 1,67,000. The expenditure in the 
same year was Rs. 1,49,000, education being the largest item. 

The regular police force consists of 480 of all ranks, including 93 
municipal police. The Superintendent usually has three inspectors 
under him. The village watchmen number 1,765. There are 15 
police stations and 4 road-posts. The District jail at head-quarters 
has accommodation for 106 prisoners. 

The District stands twelfth among the twenty-eight Districts of 
the Province in respect of the literacy of its population. In 1901 
the proportion of literate persons was 4 per cent. (7*3 males and 0-2 
females). The number of pupils under instruction was 4,813 in 
1880-1, 9,749 in 1890-1, 9,639 in 1900-1, and 10,772 in 1903-4. 
In the last year the District had 13 secondary and 146 primary 
(public) schools, and 3 advanced and 75 elementary (private) schools, 
with 278 girls in the public and 315 in the private schools. The 
Hoshiarpur municipal high school was founded in 1848 to teach 
Persian and Hindi, and was brought under the Educational depart¬ 
ment in 1856. The study of English was introduced in 1859, Arabic 
and Sanskrit in 1S70, at about which time it was made a high school. 
There are also three unaided Anglo-vernacular high schools, one ver¬ 
nacular high school, and eight middle schools. The Ludhiana Mission 
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supports a girls’ orphanage and boarding-school, and two day-schools 
for Hindu and Muhammadan girls. The total number of pupils in 
public institutions in 1904 was about 7 per cent, of the number of 
children of school-going age. The total expenditure on education 
in 1903-4 was Rs. 74,000, the greater part of which was met from 
Local funds. 

The civil hospital at Hoshiarpur has accommodation for 33 male 
and 12 female in-patients. The District also contains fourteen out¬ 
lying dispensaries. At these institutions in 1904 a total of 145,455 
out-patients and 1,170 in-patients were treated, and 9,267 operations 
were performed. Local funds contribute nearly three-fourths of the 
expenditure, which in 1904 amounted to Rs. 24,000, and municipal 
bodies the remaining fourth. The Ludhiana Mission has recently 
opened a female hospital in Hoshiarpur under a qualified lady 
doctor. 

The number of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 was 29,000, 
representing 29 per r,ooo of the population. 

[H. A. Rose, District Gazetteer (1904); J. A. L. Montgomery, 
Settlement Report (1885).] 

Hoshiarptir Tahsil.—Western tahsil of Hoshiarpur District, Pun¬ 
jab, lying between 31° 21' and 31® 50' N. and 75® 40' and 76® 7' E., 
with an area of 508 square miles. The population in 1901 was 
264,112, compared with 273,864 in 1891. It contains the towns of 
Hoshiarpur (population, 17,549), the head-quarters, Garhdiwala 
(3,652), Hariana (6,005), and Khanpur (3,183); and 489 villages, 
including Bajwara, a place of some historical interest. The land 
revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 4*3 lakhs. The tahsil 
comprises the western slopes of the Siwaliks, the poor land at their 
base, a central strip of fairly productive but sandy soil, and in the 
west a broad belt of fertile land irrigated by wells. It is well wooded, 
and the mango groves are a characteristic feature. Torrent-beds, dry 
except after heavy rain, are met with every few miles. 

Hoshiarptir Town.—Head-quarters of the District and tah^l of 
Hoshiarpur, Punjab, situated in 31® 32' N. and 75® 52' E., at the foot 
of the Siwaliks, on the Jullundur-Dharmsala road, 25 miles from Jul- 
lundur. The Divisional and Sessions Judge of the Hoshiarpur Civil 
Division has his head-quarters here. Population (1901), 17,549. The 
town was seized in 1809 by Ranjit Singh, and formed the head-quarters 
of the governors of the Jullundur Doab. It is famous for the pro¬ 
duction of articles of wood inlaid with ivory. The municipality was 
created in 1867. The income during the ten years ending 1902-3 
averaged Rs, 47,500, and the expenditure Rs. 47,400. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 58,600, chiefly derived from octroi; and the expen¬ 
diture was Rs. 44,900. It maintains a high school, the management 
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of which was taken over by the Educational department in 1904. 
There are two other unaided high schools in the towm, which also 
possesses a civil hospital; and the Ludhiana Mission maintains a 
female hospital. 

Hoskote.—Eastern ialuk of Bangalore District, Mysore, lying 
between 12° 51' and 13^ 15' N. and 77® 38' and 77° 59' E., with an 
area of 272 square miles. The population rose from 60,667 in 1891 
to 73,855 in 1901. The taluk contains two towns, Hoskote (popula¬ 
tion, 3,184) and Sulibele (2,186); and 365 villages. The land revenue 
demand in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,55,000. The Ponnaiyar is the western 
boundary towards the north, and, forming the large Hoskote tank, runs 
through the south of the taluk. Except for a few low hills in the 
north, the country is open. Along the river and east from Nandagudi 
the best cultivation is found. Some potatoes are grown, and poppy 
used to be grown formerly. Hay is made near Hoskote for the 
Bangalore market. Hoskote town, the head-quarters, is situated in 
13® 4' N. and 77® 48' E., on the Ponnaiyar, 6 miles from Whitefield 
railway station. Hosa-kote, the ‘new fort,^ so called to distinguish it 
from Kolar, was built about 1595 by the Sugatur chief, who also made 
the large tank, 10 miles in circumference when full. 

Hospet Subdivision.—Subdivision of Bellary District, Madras, 
consisting of the Hospet, Hadagalli, Kudligi, and Harpanahalli 
taluks. 

Hospet Taluk.—Western tdhik of Bellary District, Madras, lying 
between 15® o' and 15® 29' N. and 76° 17' and 76® 48' E., with an area 
of 540 square miles. The population in 1901 was 101,947, compared 
with 92,512 in 1891. The taluk contains two towns, Hospet (popula¬ 
tion, 18,482), the head-quarters, and Kampli (9,803); and 121 villages. 
Of the villages the best known is Hampi, which has given its name 
to the wonderful ruins of the old city of Vijayanagar which lie 
scattered around. The demand for land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 
amounted to Rs. 2,08,000. Containing the rugged wildernesses of 
granite hills round Daroji and Kampli and many outliers from the 
Sandur and Copper Mountain ranges, Hospet is the most hilly area 
in the District. Nine-tenths of it is covered with light mixed soils. 
Only one-twelfth is black cotton soil, and even this is scattered in 
many isolated patches and does not occur in any one continuous 
spread. Kanarese is the prevailing vernacular. It is the only part of 
Bellary of which any considerable proportion is protected from drought 
in all seasons, 14 per cent, of the cultivated area, most of which 
is supplied by the Tungabhadra channels, being safe from famine. 
It consequently suffered less in the distress of 1876-8 than any other 
part of the District. Some of this irrigated land is very valuable; 
it is reported that fields round Kampli have changed hands at prices 
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working out at Rs. 1,200 per acre. Much of it, however, is malarious, 
and some of the villages near Hospet town are almost deserted, the 
people being compelled by fever to live elsewhere. Sugar-cane and 
rice are the chief crops raised on the irrigated land, the area under 
sugar-cane being considerably more than half of the total under that 
crop in the whole District. Owing to the many hills, the proportion of 
the total area which is arable is lower than in any other taluk. 

Hospet Town ('New town’).—Head-quarters of the subdivision 
and taluk of the same name in Bellary District, Madras, situated in 
15® 16' N. and 76*^ 24' E., on the Southern Mahratta Railway. A 
branch line has been built from here to Kotturu. Population (1901), 
18,482. The town consists of one long market street, with a temple 
at the end and a number of small lanes opening off it. The chief 
merchants live in the suburb of Chittavadigi, which is the centre of 
trade for the western taluks of the District. Owing partly to the fever 
which is gradually invading the western portion of Chittavadigi and 
partly to the existence of the railway station in Hospet, Chittavadigi is 
extending eastwards to join the rest of the town. The fever is worst 
on the land irrigated by channels from the Tungabhadra. More than 
one village among the ' wet ’ fields has been almost entirely deserted; 
and even the farm-labourers frequently live in Hospet or Chittavadigi, 
and go out daily to their work rather than reside on the irrigated land. 
Mainly owing to ^this fact, the population of Hospet advanced by 
more than 40 per cent.'during the ten years ending 1901. The chief 
industry is cotton-weaving. There is a native tannery, and five or six 
families make brass toe-rings, bangles, cattle-bells, &c. The trade in 
jaggery (coarse sugar), most of which goes by rail towards Bombay, is 
large; but the decline in price, due to the competition of sugar 
refined by European processes, has affected it adversely. The jaggery 
is made from the cane irrigated by the Tungabhadra channels. So 
universal is the use of iron cane-crushing mills, that tw^o native smiths 
in Hospet have learnt to make and repair them. They procure the 
necessary castings, &c., from Madras and adjust them and put them 
together. One of them employs a lathe worked by bullock-power. 
Conspicuous objects in the town are three stone Muhammadan tombs 
east of the bazar-street, known locally as the three mosques, and two 
other similar erections near the divisional officer’s bungalow. 

The town was built by the Vijayanagar king Krishna Deva between 
1509 and 1520 in honour of Nagaladevi, a courtesan whom he had 
known in his youth, and whom he married after he became king. He 
called it, after her, Nagalapur, and it was his favourite residence. In 
his time it was the entrance gate, as it were, to the city of Vijayanagar 
for all travellers coming from Goa and the west coast. Krishna Deva 
also made the enormous embankment south of the town, connect- 
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ing the ends of the two parallel ranges of hills which farther south 
enclose the valley of Sandur. It was carried out with the aid of 
Joao de la Ponte, a Portuguese engineer whose services had been lent 
by the Governor-General of Goa. Immediately south of Hospet, at the 
northern end of the big embankment, rises a prominent hill of a curious 
conical shape with smooth grass-covered sides, which is called the 
Joladarasi, or ‘heap of cholmu^ The youth among the local Boyas 
used to back themselves to run up it without stopping, carrying a bag 
of grain on their shoulders. Farther east along this same range is the 
bold peak of Jambunath Konda (2,980 feet above the sea) \ and half¬ 
way up this, in a very picturesque glen, standing on a broad artificial 
terrace, is the temple of Jambunath. From Hospet to the foot of the 
hill is about 3 miles, and a paved way leads up to the temple. 

Hosur Subdivision. —Subdivision of Salem District, Madras, 
consisting of the Hosur, Krishnagiri, and Dharmapuri taluks, 

Hosur Taluk.— Northern taluk of Salem District, Madras, lying 
between 12° 9' and 12° ,54' N. and 77° 29' and 78° 16' E., with an 
area of 1,217 square miles. The northern and western portions are on 
the high level of the Mysore plateau, and form a bare and uninteresting 
tract. In the south and east the country is full of beauty, being a series 
of plateaux sustained by lines of forest-clad hills and sinking by rapid 
descents down to the valley of the Cauvery. The taA^k is the most 
thinly peopled portion of the District^ but at the Census of 1901 it 
contained a population of 184,971, compared with 155,768 in 1891, 
the increase, at the rate of nearly 19 per cent., being the most rapid in 
the District. Much of the country is covered with jungle, and is the 
rearing-ground of the so-called Mysore breed of cattle. The climate 
on the table-land is cool and pleasant, resembling that of Bangalore. 
The taluk contains one town, Hosur (population, 6,695), the head¬ 
quarters of the subdivision and the tal2^k. The number of villages 
is 750. The demand for land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 2,49,000. 

Hosur Town,— Head-quarters of the subdivision sLnd taluk of the 
same name in Salem District, Madras, situated in 12° 44' N. and 
77® 50' E. The nearest railway station is Malur on the Bangalore 
branch of the Madras Railway, 2o-| miles by a good road. It is also 
easily accessible from Bangalore, 24 miles distant. Population (1.901), 
6,695. To the west .of the town stands an old fort, mentioned 
frequently in the history of the wars with Tipii Sultan, and supposed 
to have been built for Tipu by ah English engineer named Hamilton. 
He and tw^o other prisoners were barbarously beheaded on the 
approach of Lord. Cornwallis’s army in 1791. The divisional officer’s 
bungalow, locally called the Castle, was built at great cost by a former 
Collector, Mr. Brett (1859-62), when Hosur was the head-quarters, of 
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the District. It is in the style of an English mediaeval castle,, with 
turrets, battlements, a moat, &c. It was purchased by Government in 
1875 lOjOOO* 

Four miles south of the town, at Mattagiri, is the Hosur Remount 
D 4 >bt, from which the Ninth Division of the army in India is supplied 
with cavalry and artillery horses. This dates from 1828, and is in 
charge of a British officer assisted by a subaltern of the Army Veterinary 
department. The greater number of the horses are Australians bought 
from the importers at Madras. They are acclimatized and broken to 
their work at the depdt. The place has a wonderfully English appear¬ 
ance, the grassy paddocks being surrounded with post-and-rail fences 
and entered by gates of familiar pattern, and much of the work on riie 
farm is done by horses instead of bullocks. 

Hotgi. —Village in the District and tdluka of Sholapur, Bombay, 
situated in if 36' N. and 58' E., 9 miles south-east of Sholapur 
city. Population (1901), 3,918. It is the junction of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway with the Hotgi-Gadag section of the Southern 
Mahratta line. The village contains a dispensary belonging to the 
Southern Mahratta Railway. 

Hoti Mardan. —Town in Peshawar District, North-West Frontier 
Province. See Mardan. 

Howrah District (Hdbard )^—Small District in the Burdwan 
Division of Bengal, lying between 22® 13' and 22® 47' N. and 
87® 51' and 88° 22' E,, with an area of 510 square miles. Howrah, 
which is a separate magisterial charge, is for revenue purposes sub¬ 
ordinate to Hooghly District, by which it is bounded on the north; 
its western and eastern boundaries are the Rupnarayan and the 
Hooghly rivers, which separate it from Midnapore and the Twenty- 
four Parganas and meet at its southern angle. 

The District is intersected from north to south by the Damodar, 
which falls into the Hooghly opposite Falta Point. There are many 


Physical 

aspects. 


small streams and watercourses, the principal being 
the Kana Damodar, a tributary of the river of that 
name, which rises near Tarakeswar in Hooghly Dis¬ 


trict, and falls into the Damodar at Amta; the Saraswati, at one time 


the main channel of the Ganges but now merely a branch of the 
Hooghly, which it leaves near Tribeni and, after flowing southwards 


throi^h Howrah, rejoins at Sankrail; and the Gaighata Bakshi 


Khal, which connects the Rupnarayan and Damodar. The District 
is studded with depressions lying between the larger rivers, the most 
important being the Rajapur marsh between the Hooghly and 
Damodar, which is now being gradually. drained; towards the south 
the country lies so low as to require protection by costly Government 
and private embankments. 
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The surface is covered with alluvium, consisting chiefly of sandy clay 
and sand. 

The vegetation is composed almost exclusively of the aquatic and 
marsh plants to be met with in rice-fields, such as Hydrilla^ Ufri- 
culariay Caesidia, or of those semi-spontaneous plants that form the 
village shrubberies of Central Bengal, such as Glycosmis^ Trema^ 
Urena^ Solatium^ Datura^ Leonotis^ and the like. Waste places are 
generally covered with a weedy vegetation; and one of the striking 
features is the extent to which such weeds as occur in these places 
are exotic so far as Bengal is concerned, many of them, such as 
Scoparia, Ageratum^ Evolvulus nufnmularius^ and Feperomia pellucida^ 
being originally natives of America. 

Wild hog abound in the south, and a stray leopard is occasionally 
seen. 

Humidity is high but the rainfall is rarely excessive, the average 
yearly total being 57 inches, of which 5-5 inches fall in May, 10-2 in 
June, 12 in July, 12-3 in August, and 8-r in September. The climate 
resembles that of Calcutta and the Twenty-four Parganas; separate 
statistics of temperature are not available. 

The District is subject to floods, owing to the sudden rising of the 
Damodar and Rupnarayan rivers; and destructive inundations occurred 
in 1823, 1833, and 1864. Embankments were formerly maintained 
along both banks of the Damodar; but they were breached almost 
every year, and those along the right bank were eventually abandoned 
in order to preserve those on the left bank of the river. In September, 
1900, an abnormal rainfall of 24 inches in 48 hours caused extensive 
floods. Many cattle were drowned, and hundreds of houses destroyed, 
and the rice crop was ruined over an area of 150 square miles. Destruc¬ 
tive cyclones occurred in 1832, 1833, 1842, and 1864, the last wrecking 
several vessels on the Hooghly. The great earthquake of 1897 caused 
much damage to brick-built houses in Howrah city. 

Howrah, with the rest of the Burdwan Division and the District 
of Birbhum, formed part of the old Hindu province of Bengal known 
as Rarh, but very little authentic information exists 
regarding its early history. The neighbourhood of 
Howrah city has long been a centre of European trade. When the 
Portuguese began to frequent the Hooghly river, about 1530, an 
important mart sprang up at Betor, close to Sibpur, where goods were 
transhipped from their vessels into small boats in which they were 
carried to Satgaon, near the modern town of Hooghly. Betor was 
abandoned towards the end of the sixteenth century in favour of 
Sut^uti, the site of the modern Calcutta. In 1687 Job Charnock 
settled temporarily at Ulubaria before he founded Calcutta. In 1819 
Hooghly and Howrah were separated from Burdwan, of which they 
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had previously formed part, and made into a separate District. Howrah 
is still an apanage of Hooghly for revenue purposes, but in 1843 it was 
constituted a separate magisterial charge. 

The population increased from 635,878 in 1872 to 675,394 in 188 r 
to 763,625 in 1891, and to 850,514 in 1901. Malaria is prevalent in 

Population drainage, and the mor¬ 

tality from cholera, dysentery, and diarrhoea is also 
high. Details of the population in 1901 for each subdivision are shown 
below:— 


«s 

j Subdivision. | crs 

1 1 d S 1 

i __ 

1 Number of 

i 1 1 

4 1 

Population. 

f 

( 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be¬ 
tween 1891 
and iQOi. 

Number of | 
persons able to ! 
read and j 

write. 

Howrah . . ; 173 ' 

I Ulubaria . .. 337 j 

2 

365 

1,086 

431.257 

4*9.257 

2.493 

1.244 

+ 17-7 
+ 5-5 

52,136 

45.865 

District total j 510 j 

2 


850.514 

1,668 

+ II-4 

98,001 


Note.— Ulubaria town has been created a municipality since the Census of 1901. 


In 1901 a fifth of the population was urban, dwelling in the two 
towns of Howrah and Bally, which are industrial suburbs of Cab 
cutta. In the whole District there are i,668 persons to the square 
mile; excluding Howrah and Bally the density is 1,351, which is still 
greater than that of any other District in Bengal. Nearly half the 
increase in the decade ending 1901 was due to the exceptional 
expansion of Howrah City. Howrah gains largely by immigration 
from all the neighbouring Districts, except Calcutta, and also from 
the United Provinces and Bihar. Most of these immigrants are 
attracted by the mills, iron-works, and other industries in Howrah 
city, and barely a third of the inhabitants of this busy manufacturing 
centre are District born. The local vernacular is the dialect of Central 
Bengal. Hindus number 672,544, or 79 per cent, of the total, and 
Muhammadans 175,123, or 20*6 per cent.; among the remainder are 
2,588 Christians. 

Nearly all the Muhammadans are Shaikhs, while Kaibarttas 
(231,000), the great race-caste of Midnapore, constitute more than 
two-thirds of the Hindus. Brahmans (52,000) and. the semi-aborigi¬ 
nal Bagdis ( 73 iOO 0 ) are also numerous. Of the total population, 42 per 
cent, are supported.by agriculture, 26 per cent by industries, 2*3 per 
cent, by commerce, and 3*7 per cent, by the professions. The propor¬ 
tion of agriculturists is lower, and that of the industrial population 
higher, than in any District .outside Calcutta, many of the people, even 
in the rural areas, going daily to work in the metropolis. 

. The majority .of-the Christians are Ruropeans and Eurasians 
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employed in Howrah city; and in 1901 native Christians numbered 
only 579. The Church of England Zanana Mission maintains three 
girls' schools in Howrah attended by 327 pupils, and a Baptist Mission 
and a branch of the Oxford University Mission also work there. The 
Church Missionary Society supports a resident missionary for evangel¬ 
istic work among the Hindi-speaking population. A small American 
Mission belonging to a community calling itself ‘ The Church of God' 
is established in Ulubaria. 

The agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown 
below, in square miles:— 


Agriculture. 


Subdivision. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Howrah .... 

173 

58 

7 

’ Ulubaria .... 

337 

X20 

16 

Total 

510 

I7S 

23 


Owing to the silt deposited by the rivers, the soil is very fertile. The 
staple product is rice, the winter crop being by far the most important, 
but wheat, barley, maize, mustard, jute, and hemp are also grown. 
Fodder is abundant, though there are few regular pasture-grounds. 
A market held at Ulubaria every Saturday is largely frequented by 
dealers in cattle and poultry. Six fairs are held to which agricultural 
produce is brought for sale, the chief being the Ram Krishna Param- 
hansa mela. The District is not liable to famine, and the people as 
a whole are so well off that there is no need for advances under the 
Loans Acts, except when the crops are damaged by floods. 

The Howrah, Rajapur, and Barajala drainage schemes described 
below serve also for irrigation purposes in years of drought, when 
water is let in from the rivers. Some lands on the banks of the 
Kana Damodar are occasionally watered from the Eden Canal. 

Domestic industries are few and unimportant Hand-made paper 
of an inferior quality is produced on a small scale in the Amta thdna. 
Silkworms are still reared in some parts, the thread 
being taken to Calcutta and Ghatal for sale; but the comnmid(^oiis. 
industry is dying out, the annual value of the silk 
being estimated at only Rs. 12,500. Earthenware articles are made 
throughout the District, and the pottery of Sankrail, Patihal Chandi- 
pur, and Bally has a local repute, the annual out-turn being valued at 
Rs. 1,17,030. Tiles are made at Barrackpur in the Bally thdna. 

But, if home industries are insignificant, the case is far otherwise 
with industries dependent on European methods and worked with 
European capital. The bank of the Hooghly is lined with no less 
than 56 factories, employing 51,000 hands. These include 6 cotton- 
mills, 9 jute-mills, 7 jute-presses, 2 paper-mills, 3 flour-mills, 5 rail- 
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way workshops, 4 engineering workshops, 4 iron-works, 4 rope-works, 

4 dockyards, 2 salt-crushing mills, a printing press, lime-works, and 
cement-works. In 1903-4 the cotton-mills contained 176,100 spindles, 
employed 4,400 hands, and turned out 18,000,000 lb. of goods valued 
at 56 lakhs. The jute-mills with 84,000 spindles and 4,060 looms 
employed 27,000 hands, and manufactured goods to the value of 
251 lakhs. The paper-mills at Bally produced paper worth 13^ lakhs. 
In addition to the larger iron-works mentioned above, 16 small firms 
managed by native agency purchase pig-iron and scrap-iron in Calcutta, 
and manufacture weights, sugar-cane presses, rollers, bolts, plant for 
oil- and jute-mills, building and carriage material, railings, iron safes, 
&c.,’ the out-turn being valued in 1901 at 1-39 lakhs. Bricks are 
extensively manufactured along the right bank of the Hooghly and 
the Bally Khal, where 91 brick-fields employ 2,660 hands and produce 
an out-turn valued at nearly 4 lakhs. About a third of the brick-fiields 
are worked by native methods, but the use of pug-mills and Bull’s 
patent kilns is spreading. 

For commercial purposes the District forms part of Calcutta. 
Howrah city is the terminus of the East Indian and Bengal-Nagpur 
Railways, which connect Calcutta with Upper India, with Bombay, 
and with Nagpur and Madras. The chief articles of export are rice, 
vegetables, betel-leaf, sugar-cane, wheat, flour, coco-nuts, hukkas^ 
hides, cotton cloth, cotton twist, silk, bricks, and ropes. The chief 
imports are rice, wheat, pulses, oilseeds, European piece-goods, 
kerosene oil, jute, hemp, ghl, sugar, spices, cotton, cotton twist 
and yarn, wine and other liquors, salt, tobacco, timber, iron, straw, 
potatoes, shoes, and glass. The chief centres of trade are Howrah 
City, Bally, Ghusuri, Salkhia, Sankrail, Ulubaria, and Amt^ 

Besides the two great railways mentioned above, the Howrah- 
Sheakhala and Howrah-Amta Light Railways have opened out tracts 
in the north and north-west which were formerly difficult of access. 
An extension of the Amta line from Jagatballabhpur to Champadanga 
has been sanctioned. The grand trunk road leading north from 
Sibpur, and the Orissa trunk road, which in this District runs from 
Ulubaria to the Rtipnarayan river, are maintained from Provincial 
funds, their aggregate length in the District being 25 miles. Exclusive 
of these and of the roads within Howrah and Bally municipalities, the 
District contains 117 miles of road, of which 35 are metalled, and 441 
miles of village tracks. 

Before the opening of the Cuttack branch of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway, the Midnapore Canal formed the main route between 
Calcutta and Midnapore. The first two reaches of this canal, running 
westwards from Ulubaria on the Hooghly to the Damodar and thence 
to the Rupnarayan, lie within the District. The two latter rivers 
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are also connected by the Gaighata Bakshi Khal, an improved 
natural waterway. Other navigable channels are the Bally Khal, 
which runs from the Dankimi marsh into the Hooghly at Bally and 
forms the main outfall of the Dankuni drainage, and the Sankrail, 
Kalsapa, Mithakunda, and Pukuria Khals. Inland navigation is 
carried on in small country boats; and daily steamer services connect 
Calcutta -with Rajganj, Ulubaria, Ghatal (via Ulubaria), and Kalna 
(via Bally and Uttarpara), all of which serve places within the Dis¬ 
trict. 

It has already been mentioned that Howrah, when made a separate 
magisterial charge, continued for revenue purposes to form part of 
Hooghly. Land revenue and cesses are still paid . - . . 
there; but the Magistrate of Howrah has been ^administration. 

appointed a Deputy-Collector and declared independent of Hooghly 
with regard to excise, land acquisition, salt, income-tax, treasury, and 
stamps. He is assisted by a staff of one Joint-Magistrate and three 
or four Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors, while another Deputy-Collector, 
assisted by a Sub-Deputy, is in charge of the Ulubaria subdivision. 
Howrah city is the head-quarters of an Assistant Inspector-General 
of railway police. 

The administration of civil justice is controlled by the District Judge 
of Hooghly. The District shares wdth Hooghly a Small Cause Court 
Judge, assisted by a Registrar, for the disposal of petty money claims, 
and there are five Munsifs, of whom three are stationed in Howrah 
city, and one each at Amta and Ulubaria. Sessions cases are tried by 
the Additional Judge of the Twenty-four Parganas. Howrah, with its 
large labour force and fluctuating population, is a convenient centre 
for criminals; and it is largely frequented by professional thieves from 
up-country. 

The approximate rent paid by the actual cultivator to his immediate 
landlord is Rs. 13 per acre for rice lands, Rs. 26 for sugar-cane 
fields, Rs. 22 for jute lands, and Rs. 16 for autumn rice lands. The 
land revenue and cess accounts are included in those of Hooghly 
District, and it is only in recent years that those for revenue from other 
sources were made separate. The latter amounted to Rs. 4,06,000 
in 1901-2 and to Rs. 4,62,000 in 1903-4. 

Outside the municipal towns of Howrah, Bally, and Ulubaria, 
local affairs are managed by a District board, with subordinate local 
boards at Howrah and Ulubaria. In 1903-4 the income of the District 
board was Rs. 1,13,000, of which Rs. 39,000 was derived from rates; 
and the expenditure was Rs. 1,04,000, half of which was spent on 
public works. The Howrah District board was the pioneer in intro¬ 
ducing light railways in Bengal; the railways from Howrah to Amta 
and to Sheakhala were constructed under a guarantee of 4 per cent. 
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interest on the capital, the board receiving half of any profits earned in 
excess of this amount. The board has profited handsomely by the 
former railway. 

The embankments along the Dtoodar and on the south bank of the 
Gaighata Bakshi Khal have a total length of 37 miles, and there are 
6 miles of takdvi embankment on the left bank of the Madaria Khal. 
Large areas have been drained by the Rajapur, Howrah, and Barajala 
drainage schemes, the works consisting of drainage channels with 
sluices leading into the Hooghly. These serve also as a protection 
against drought, as they afford a means of irrigation in years of deficient 
rainfall. The Hooghly is spanned by a pontoon bridge, which is 
described in the article on Calcutta, and the Damodar and Rup- 
narayan have been bridged near their mouths by the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway. At Sibpur are situated the Botanical Gardens, which are 
beautifully laid out along the Hooghly and are stocked with both 
ornamental and useful plants.. They were founded in 1788, at the 
instance of Colonel Alexander Kyd, for the collection of plants 
indigenous to the country, and for the introduction and acclimatization 
of foreign species. This object has been fully realized, and the 
gardens are a centre of botanic science for all India. They cover 
272 acres and contain a fine herbarium, a botanical library, and 
monuments toLhe first two Superintendents, Kyd and Roxburgh. 

The District contains 18 police stations and 14 outposts. The 
police force subordinate to the District Superintendent in 1903 
(including extra police) consisted of 5 inspectors, 25 sub-inspectors, 
47 head constables, and 688 constables; there was also a rural police 
force of 132 daffaddrs and 1,374 chatikiddrs. There was one policeman 
to every o*8 square mile of area and to every 1,431 persons. Sub¬ 
sidiary jails at Howrah city and Ulubaria have an aggregate accom¬ 
modation for 61 prisoners. 

In 1901 the proportion of literate persons was 11-5 per cent. (21*2 
males and i‘2 females), the proportion for males being exceeded in 
Bengal only in the case of Calcutta. The total number of pupils 
under instruction was 33,200 in 1892-3 and 33,464 in 1900-1. In 
1903-4, 39,301 boys and 2,331 girls were at school, being respectively 
59*6 and 3*7 per cent, of the children of school-going age. The 
number of educational institutions, public and private, in 1903 was 
940, including 58 secondary, 829 primary, and 53 special schools. 
The expenditure on education was 3*62 lakhs, of which 1*48 lakhs was 
contributed by Government, Rs. 24,000 by the District board, and 
Rs- 6,000 by municipalities, while 1-58 lakhs was derived from fees. 
The principal educational institution is the Civil Engineering College 
at Sibpur. 

In 1903, excluding the General Hospital in Howrah city, the District 
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contained 5 dispensaries, of which 2 had accommodation for 9 in¬ 
patients j the cases of 25,000 out-patients and 169 in-patients were 
treated, and 1,583 operations were performed. The expenditure was 
Rs. 9,000, of which Rs. 200 was met from Government contributions, 
Rs. 3,000 from Local and Rs. 1,300 from municipal funds, and Rs. 4,000 
from subscriptions. 

Vaccination is compulsory only within the municipal areas. Else¬ 
where vaccination is backward, and the number of successful vaccina¬ 
tions in 1903--4 was only 21,500, or 25 per 1,000 of the population. 

[Sir W. VV. Hunter, Statistical Account of Befigal^ vol. iii (1876) 
and C. N. Banerjee, Account of Howrah^ Past and Present (Calcutta, 
1873).] 

Howrah Subdivision.—Head-quarters subdivision of Howrah 
District, Bengal, lying between 22° 30' and 22° 42^^ N. and 88° 2' 
and 88° 22' E., with an area of 173 square miles. The subdivision 
is a level plain, bounded on the east by the Hooghly river, and con¬ 
taining numerous swampy depressions farther inland. The population 
in 1901 was 431,257, compared with 366,296 in 1891, the density being 
2,493 persons per square mile. It contains two towns, Howrah 
(population, 157,594), the head-quarters, and Bally (18,662); and 
365 villages. 

Howrah City. —Head-quarters of Howrah District, Bengal, situated 
in 22° 35' N. and 88° 21'E., on the right bank of the Hooghly, 
opposite Calcutta. The city, which stretches for 7 miles along the 
banks of the river and includes the important suburbs of Sibpur, 
Ghusuri, Salkhia, and Rtokrishnapur, is now a great industrial suburb 
of Calcutta, of comparatively modern growth. In the sixteenth century 
a market sprang up at Betor, near Sibpur, where the Portuguese used 
to tranship their goods from their sea-going vessels into the small river 
craft which ascended the Hooghly to Satgaon. Towards the end of 
the century Betor was deserted in favour of Stitanuti, the site of the 
modem Calcutta. In 1785 Howrah was a small village held by one 
Mr. Lovett, who found it so unprofitable that he petitioned to be 
allowed to relinquish it. The Nawab Nazim^s artillery park was at one 
time stationed here; and the artillery practising ground is shown in 
old maps, north of the railway, where the most densely populated part 
of the city now is. The Government salt golds were located within 
the limits of the town, and it gradually grew in importance until in 
1843 it became the seat of a separate Magistracy. In 1853 a further 
impetus was given to its development by the establishment here of the 
terminus of the East Indian Railway, the first section of which was 
opened to traffic in 1854. In 1874 the pontoon bridge was opened, 
and the improved communication with Calcutta thus afforded enabled 
many of the people employed in the metropolis to reside on the right 
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bank of the Hooghly. Meantime, there had been a continuous 
development of various large industries conducted according to 
European methods, of which the rope-works at Ghusurl and Shalimar, 
founded a century ago, are probably the oldest. Then followed iron 
foundries and engineering works, and subsequently the rise of the jute 
and cotton-spinning industries, until at the present time there are no 
less than forty registered factories working within municipal limits. 

Excluding 13,715 persons in Bally, which then belonged to Howrah 
but has since been made a separate municipality, the population in 
1872 was 84,069. In 1881 it had grown to 90,813, and in 1891 to 
116,606, while at the Census of 1901 it was 157,594, or 35 per cent 
more than in 1891 and nearly 87 per cent, more than in 1872. This 
rapid expansion is due almost entirely to the great industrial develop¬ 
ment that has taken place. The growing demand for labour has been 
met by immigration, about two-thirds of the inhabitants being immi¬ 
grants, chiefly from up-country. More than 33,000 come from the 
United Provinces, and about 25,000 from Bihar. Among these 
foreigners there is an enormous excess of males, who outnumber the 
females in the ratio of 2 to i. They are for the most part operatives 
in the mills, who return home as soon as they can afford to do so. 
In the meantime, they live huddled together in crowded lodging- 
houses. This overcrowding is not a necessary condition in Howrah, 
as there is ample room for building at no great distance from *the 
centres of industry. It proceeds partly from the desire of the operatives 
to live as near as possible to their work, partly from their poverty which 
leaves them little to spare for rent, and partly from the pressure of 
municipal taxation which falls heaviest on huts and discourages the 
construction of new ones, unless there is a certainty of their being 
kept full of lodgers. With the exception of Calcutta, Howrah is now 
the most populous city in Bengal. Of the total population, 73-6 per 
cent, are Hindus and 24*9 per cent. Muhammadans, while there are 
2,282 Christians and 71 followers of other religions. 

Howrah was constituted a municipality in 1862. The income during 
the ten years ending i9or-2 averaged 5*86 lakhs, and the expenditure 
5*40 lakhs. The rapid growth of the population has led to a great 
increase in the value of house property and land, and the income has 
more than doubled during the decade, amounting in 1903-4 to 9-71 
lakhs, of which 1*83 lakhs was derived from a tax on houses and 
property, 1*49 lakhs from a conservancy rate, 1-33 lakhs from a water 
rate, Rs. 55,000 from a lighting rate, Rs. 12,000 from a tax on vehicles, 
and Rs. 52,000 as rent from lands and other municipal property. 
The incidence of taxation was Rs. 3—6-6 per head of the population. 
In the same year the expenditure was 6-10 lakhs, including Rs. 60,000 
spent on lighting, Rs. 97,000 on water-supply, Rs, 18,000 on drainage, 
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Rs. 1,79,000 on conservancy, ]§.s. 55,000 on roads, Rs. 17,000 on 
medical relief, and Rs. 5,000 on education. Portions of the city have 
been lit with gas for more than 25 years, and the system is being 
extended; but the greatest recent improvement was the introduction 
in 1896 of a filtered water-supply from water-works, filters and pump, 
ing stations having been constructed at Serampore. The city had 
previously suffered very severely from water famines and cholera; but 
since the opening of the water-works the former have ceased, and the 
latter has not appeared in epidemic form. On the other hand, the 
general death-rate has risen. The city lies low, and the amount of 
stagnant water has greatly increased since the water-works were 
opened. It is in urgent need of an efficient system of drainage. The 
municipality maintains 50 miles of metalled and 4 miles of unmetalled 
roads. 

Howrah is the terminus of the East Indian and the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railways, which bring down the coal and other products of the western 
Districts and connect Calcutta with the general railway system of Upper 
India and the Peninsula. It is also the terminus of the Howrah-Amta. 
and Howrah-Sheakhala Light Railways. It is connected with Calcutta 
by a floating pontoon bridge {see Calcutta). The chief public 
buildings are the Magistrate's ofiice, the civil courts, the District board 
and municipal offices, the Howrah General Hospital, the Sibpur Civil 
Engineering College, and the Howrah District school. The jail has 
accommodation for 18 convicted and 31 under-trial prisoners. 

For police purposes the town is divided into 3 thdnaSy Howrah, 
Golabari, and Sibpur ] and the force in 1904 consisted of 3 inspectors, 
5 sub-inspectors, 18 head constables, and 345 constables. 

The principal educational institution is the Civil Engineering College 
at Sibpur, which occupies the buildings and premises of the old 
Bishop^s College, since transferred to Calcutta. The college contains 
four departments. In the Engineer department, the course extends 
over four years, after which the pupils have to undergo a further 
period of one year’s practical training under the Public Works depart¬ 
ment to obtain the final college certificate; a certain number of the 
successful graduates receive appointments in Government service. 
The course in the Apprentice department lasts for five years, but those 
leaving after three and a half years are entitled to third-grade over¬ 
seer’s certificates. The Artisan class is chiefly for the benefit of sons 
of mistns (carpenters), and a stipend of from R. i to Rs. 3 a month 
is given to those who turn out satisfactory work. The Agricultural 
class is to be transferred to the Imperial Institution at Pusa. The 
total number of pupils under instruction in 1903-4 was 386, and the 
expenditure amounted to Rs. 1,50,000, of which Rs. 1,28,000 .was met 
from Provincial funds and the balance from fees. 
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The Howrah General Hospital has 112 beds, and in 1903 1,848 in¬ 
patients and 13,000 out-patients were treated, and 1,521 operations 
were performed. The expenditure amounted to Rs. 34,000, of which 
Rs. 6,000 was contributed by Government, Rs. 10,000 from Local 
funds, Rs. 5,000 from municipal funds, and Rs. 9,000 from sub> 
scriptions. 

Hsahtung (Burmese, Thaton). —State in the central division of the 
Southern Shan States, Burma, lying between 19° 54'and 20® 24'N. and 
97® 7' and 97® 29' E., with an area (including the dependencies of Tam- 
hpak or Tabet, and Lakmdng or Lamaing) of 472 square miles. On the 
north it is bounded by AVanyin, Mdngpawn, and Mongsit; on the east 
by Mawkniai, from which it is separated by the Nam Pawn; on the 
south by Karenni ; and on the west by Mongpai, Sakoi, Namtok, and 
Samka. Over the centre and eastern half of the main State extends 
a plateau, about 4,000 feet above the sea, formed of thinly wooded 
rolling downs. This is the prosperous Taungthu tract. The two 
dependencies are in the south, are low-lying, and are mainly populated 
by Shans. In the south is a small forest area, which was worked 
till recently. The forest revenue in 1904 amounted to Rs. 1,248. 
A certain amount of flat rice land is irrigated from the Tamhpak 
stream by means of water-wheels ; but most of the rice is grown on the 
hill-slopes to the east on the faungyas worked by the Taungthus, who 
also cultivate numerous homestead gardens. Less important crops 
are cotton and tobacco. The population in 1901 was 10,584, dis¬ 
tributed in 159 villages. Of this total, classified according to the 
language spoken, 7,616 were Taungthus, 2,126 Shans, and the re¬ 
mainder Padaungs and Karens. Nearly all the inhabitants are 
Buddhists. Hsahtung may be looked upon as the head-quarters of 
the Taungthu race in the Shan States. The Myoza, who is a Taungthu, 
has his residence at Loiput (population, 211), in the north of the State, 
connected by a country track with the main Southern Shan States 
cart-road. The revenue in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 15,500 (nearly all 
from thaikatnedd) ; and the chief items of expenditure were Rs. 6,000 
tribute to the British Government, Rs. 4,700 spent on pay and 
administration, Rs. 3,600 credited to the privy purse, and Rs. 1,200 
spent on public works. 

Hsamonghkam (Burmese, Thamakan or TTiamaingkati), —One of 
the largest States in the Myelat division of the Southern Shan States, 
Burma, lying between 20° 26' and 20® 50' N. and pd'" 27' and 96° 47' E., 
with an area of 297 square miles. It is bounded on the north by Kyong 
and Poila; on the east by Mawnang and a circle of Yawnghwe; on the 
south by part of Yawnghwe and by Loimaw and Loi-ai; and on the west 
by the Yamethin and Meiktila Districts of Upper Burma. About 7,500 
acres are under cultivation. Rice is the chief crop, grown mainly in 
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taungyaSy thanatpet is an important product, and the cultivation and 
export of potatoes is on the increase. The population of the State in 
1901 was 12,561, distributed in 196 villages. About 6,000 of the total 
were Danus (of mixed Burmese and Shan origin), 4,500 Taungthus, 
and the remainder Shans and members' of other hill tribes. The 
residence of the Myoza is at Hsamonghkam (population, 531), in 
the centre of the State, near the main road from Thazi to Taunggyi. 
It is the head-quarters of the Assistant Superintendent in charge of the 
Myelat division. The revenue in 1904-5 was Rs. 16,000 (mainly from 
tkathameda^ but also including land revenue). The tribute to the 
British Government is Rs. 8,300. 

Hsawnghstip (Burmese, Thaungdut), —Shan State within the limits 
of the Upper Chindwin District, Upper Burma, over which the Deputy- 
Commissioner of that District exercises a certain control. It lies almost 
wholly to the west of the Irrawaddy, between 24° 5' and 24*^ 56' N. and 
94® 22' and 94° 43' E. On the north it is bounded by the Homalin 
township; on the west by Manipur 3 and on the east and south by the 
townships of Paungbyin and Tamu. The main hill system of the Upper 
Chindwin District commences in the extreme north of the State, and 
covers the greater portion of it; between this range and Manipur is the 
upper end of the Kabaw valley, in which the old capital of Thaungdut 
is situated. A few hamlets lie in this valley, but otherwise the popula¬ 
tion of the State is confined almost entirely to the villages on the 
Chindwin, one of which is the capital, Thaungdut (population, 868), 
The rest of the country is dense forest. Previous to annexation 
Hsawnghsup had been a vassal State of Burma, and the Sawbwa ruling 
in 1886 was friendly to the British, and remained loyal throughout the 
Wuntho rebellion, although related to the Wuntho Sawbwa. The area 
of the State is about 579 square miles, and the population (estimated at 
6,200 in 1897) was found to be 7,471 in 1901, Of this total, 57 per cent, 
are Shans, 35 per cent, Burmans, and the remainder Chins, the whole 
being distributed in 84 villages. Under the Sawbwa are myo-oks in 
charge of townships, who are responsible for the revenue, civil, and 
criminal administration of their charges. Regular taxes were first 
imposed in 1890, and under the present Sawbwa thathameda is levied 
at Rs, 10 per household. There are no other taxes. The revenue 
amounts to about Rs. 8,000, Rs. 400 being payable as tribute to the 
British Government, Order is kept by a force of about 30 police, armed 
with guns and das. There is a small export of paddy. 

Hsenwi, North (Burmese, Theimii). —A Northern Shan State, 
Burma, lying between 22® 37' and 24® 9' N. and 97° 14^ 9^^ 55 ^ 

with an area of 6,330 square miles. It lies, for the most part, west of 
the Salween, and is bounded on the north and east by China; on the 
south by the Wa States east of the Salween and by South Hsenwi west 
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of it; and on the west by the Hsipaw, Tawngpeng, and Mongmit States 
and Bhamo District. The greater part of the northern section is a mass 
of hills inhabited by Kachins; Palaung villages are numerous in places, 
and a good many Chinese settlements are scattered about Even here, 
however, a number of valleys under rice cultivation remain in the hands 
of the Shans. The trans-Salween portion of this northern area forms 
the rugged district of Kokang, where most of the inhabitants are Chinese. 
The southern half of the State is at a much lower level, and has more 
flat land, along the valleys of the Nam Tu and its tributaries. This is 
the most valuable part of the State, and is inhabited almost entirely by 
Shans, with isolated circles of Kachins and other hill tribes. The valley 
of the Shweli along the northern border is fertile, and peopled by Shans. 

North and South Hsenwi did not exist as separate States before 
1888. The old State of Hsenwi included, besides North and South 
Hsenwi, the present Southern Shan States of Kehsi Mansam, Monghsu, 
Mongsang, Kenglon, and Mdngnawng, and exercised a suzerainty over 
Mangldn and its dependencies across the Salween. The principality 
disintegrated, however, in later Burmese times into five divisions, each 
under an independent ruler or more than one; and in king ThibaVs 
time it had fallen into a hopeless state of disorder, in consequence of 
the rebellion of Sang Hai, a subordinate official, whose relations had 
been murdered by the Sawbwa Hseng Naw Hpa in 1855. At the time 
of the annexation of Upper Burma, Hsenwi was divided into three 
camps. The northern portion of the State was in the hands of Hkun 
Sang Ton Hung, one of Sang Hai^s followers and his successor. In 
the southern portion a man named Sang Aw, commonly known as the 
Pa-ok-chok, had obtained the upper hand. The titular Sawbwa, Naw 
Hpa, was at this time in shelter at Mdngsi in the north. He, however, 
had his supporters; and on the fall of Mandalay, his son, Naw Mong, 
arrived on the scene and occupied Lashio. Intestine hostilities followed 
during 1887; but in 1888 a British column arrived at Hsenwi, and a 
conference at Mongyai resulted in the division of the State into North 
and South Hsenwi, the former being allotted to Hkun Sang Ton Hung 
and the latter to Naw M 5 ng. The Pa-ok-chok died in the follow¬ 
ing year, and a rebellion, headed by members of his family, was 
promptly suppressed by British intervention. In 1892-3 the Kachins 
rose against the Sawbwa of North Hsenwi, and the tracts inhabited by 
them are now directly administered by a British officer. Since then 
there have been no serious disturbances. The population of the State 
in 1901 (excluding Kokang, which, like the rest of the trans-Salween 
country, was omitted from the census operations) was 118,325, Shans 
numbering about 72,000, Kachins 29,000, Palaungs 10,000, and Chinese 
5,000. The number of villages (excluding the * estimated’ tract) was 
939. The Kachin hill tracts are under a civil officer at Kutkai, north 
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of Lashio, who is also adviser to the Sawbwa in his administration of 
the rest of the State. The capital is Hsenwi (population, 1,305), north 
of Lashio, on the Nam Tu river, in the centre of the State. Lashio 
itself is in the State, and other places of importance are: Namhkam 
(population, about 2,000), a trade centre in the north-west close to the 
borders of Mongmit, Bhamo, and China; and Mongsi and Tawnio, 
farther to the east. The revenue of the State in 1903-4 was Rs. 91,000, 
mainly from thathameda. The tribute payable to the British Govern¬ 
ment until 1907 has been fixed at Rs. 10,000; the other items of 
expenditure in 1903-4 w^ere Rs. 30,000 spent on public works, Rs. 25,000 
on administration and salaries, and Rs. 22,000 devoted to the privy 
purse. 

Hsenwi, South (Burmese, Tkeinm ),—A Northern Shan State 
Burma, lying between 22° 4' and 23° i' N: and 97° 43' and 98^ 39' E., 
with an area of 2,400 square miles. It is bounded on the north by 
North Hsenwi; on the south by Manglon and the Southern Shan State 
of 'Kehsi Mansam; on the east by the Salween, the Wa States, and 
West Manglon; and on the west by Hslpaw^ and North Hsenwi. The 
State is practically bisected by the huge upland mass of Loi Leng and 
the spurs extending south from it. Apart from this, it consists of broken 
hilly country or open rolling downs, the latter chiefly in the east of the 
State. It is w^atered by numerous streams, the most important being 
the Nam Pang, a tributary of the Salween. The cultivation consists of 
taungyas and level rice-fields in about equal proportions. Besides rice, 
cotton, sugar-cane, and a little poppy are grown on the hill-slopes; and 
there are gardens in each village. The history of the State has been 
narrated in the article on Hsenwi, North. The population in 1901 
was 67,836, distributed in 961 villages. The predominant race is the 
Shan, numbering 60,169. more hilly tracts are Kachins and 

Palaungs, numbering 2,320 and 2,568 respectively; and a number of 
Chinese villages contain altogether 1,406 inhabitants. The rest of the 
population consists of Burmans, Lisaws, and Was. On a tributary of 
the Nam Pang, in the east of the State, is Tangyan, the head-quarters 
of the Assistant Superintendent in charge of South Hsenwi and Manglon. 
The capital is Mdngyai (population, 579), situated in a fertile plain in 
the south-west. The revenue in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 71,000 
(entirely thatha 7 neda). Of this sum Rs. 20,000 was paid as tribute to 
the British Government, Rs. 19,000 -went towards administration and 
salaries, Rs. 18,000 to the privy purse, and Rs. 14,000 towards public 
works. 

Hsipaw (Burmese, Thlhaut ).—One of the Northern Shan States, 
Burma, lying between 21° 56' and 22° 56' N. and 96® 13' and 98® o'' E., 
with an area of 5,086 square miles. It is bounded on the north by the 
Ruby Mines District and the States of Mongmit and Tawngpeng; on 
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the east by North and South Hsenwi; on the south by the Southern 
Shan States; and on the west by Mandalay District, from which it 
is separated for some distance by the Nam Pai river. It is divided 
into four sub-States: HsTpaw proper in the centre and north-east, 
Hsumhsai in the south-west, Monglong in the north-west, and Mong- 
tung in the south-east. The main State lies on the geological fault 
which runs east and west from the Salween at Kunlong to near the 
rim of the Shan table-land at the Gokteik gorge, and the face of the 
country is here broken up into a mass of not very well defined ridges 
and spurs. The chief plain land is in the valley of the Nam Tu near 
Hsipaw, and the Pyawnggawng-Nawngpeng strath south-west of the 
capital of the State. The other valleys are insignificant. The country 
is drained by the Nam Tu, which, on the southern border of the State, 
runs in a deep gorge about 2,000 feet below the general level of the 
country. One of the chief natural features of the State is the Gokteik 
gorge, down which flows a small tributary of the Nam Tu. Taungya 
rice is grown on the hills and ‘ wet ’ rice in the valleys. Other crops 
cultivated are sesamum, the thanat tree (the leaf of which is used for 
cigar-wrappers), cotton, ginger, and, in what is known as the Kodaung 
tract in the west and north-west, tea. The present Sawbwa of Hsipaw 
is the grandson of Sao Kya Tun, who was appointed Sawbwa by king 
Mindon as a reward for his assistance in removing Pagan Min from 
the Burmese throne. The State submitted to the British after the 
occupation of Mandalay in 1886. The Sawbwa, Hkun Saing byname, 
had fled, before the persecutions of king Thibaw, to Siam and Rangoon, 
where he was imprisoned in 1882 for causing the death of two of his 
servants. On his release he took refuge for a while in Karenni; and 
at the time of annexation, having obtained assistance from Sawlapaw, 
the chief of Karenni, he proceeded to Hsipaw and regained his throne 
in time to be the first Shan chieftain submitting to the British rule. 
In recognition of this early submission, he was rewarded with the 
sub-States of Monglong, Mongtung, and Hsumhsai, which were added 
to HsTpaw proper. He visited England in 1893, and was succeeded in 
1902 by his eldest son, who had been partly educated in England. 
The population of the State in 1901 was 104,700, distributed in r,66i 
villages. By far the greater portion (approximately 90,000) are Shans; 
Burmans and Danus (mainly in the Hsumhsai sub-State) numbered 
about 10,000; and in the hilly Kodaung tract are Palaungs (about 
3,000). The rest of the population consists practically of Kachins and 
natives of India. The capital is Hsipavr (population, 3,656), situated 
134 miles from Mandalay, in the middle of a hill-girt valley on the 
banks of the Myitnge river, over which a bridge is in course of con¬ 
struction. Hsipaw is one of the principal towns on the Mandalay- 
Lashio railway, and is the head-quarters of an Assistant Superinten- 
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dent of the Shan States, whose residence, close to the Sawbwa’s haw 
or palace, overlooks the Myitnge river. The revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 3,43,000, towards which thathameda contributed Rs. 1,76,000; 
opium, liquor, and bazar fees, Rs. 78,000 j and land tax, Rs. 58^000. 
The expenditure in the same year included Rs. 1,45,000 spent on 
administration and salaries, Rs. 77,000 on public works, Rs. 24,000 
contributed to the privy purse, and Rs. 70,000 tribute to the British 
Government. 

Hubli Taluka.—Central taluka of Dharwar District, Bombay, lying 
between 15*^ 10' and 15° 30' N. and 75° 2' and 75° 27' E., with an 
area of 311 square miles. It contains one town, Hubli (population, 
60,214), the head-quarters; and 74 villages. The population in 1901 
was 124,258, compared with 118,182 in 1891. Hubli is the most 
thickly populated taluka in the District, with a density of 399 persons 
per square mile. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 2-6 
lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 18,000. The watershed of Southern India 
runs through the taluka. Two small ranges of hills, Doddagudd and 
Buradsinghi, break the level of the plain. Between Behatti and Hebsur 
lies a small tract which is said not to receive a good rainfall oftener 
than once in four years, and yet to repay the husbandman. The 
annual rainfall averages 29 inches. 

Hubli City (Hubbali or FtMali = ‘ old village ’).—Head-quarters ot 
tht taluka of the same name in Dharwar District, Bombay, situated in 
15° 20' N. and 75® 9' E., on the Southern Mahratta Railway. Hubli 
is the eighth city in the Presidency in size. Its population has been : 
(1872) 37,961, (1881) 36,677, (X891) £2,595, and (1901) 60,214, 
including the suburbs (301), The population in the last year comprised 
39,835 Hindus, 17,516 Muhammadans, 902 Jains, and 1,809 Chris¬ 
tians. Hubli was made a municipality in 1855. income during 

the decade ending 1901 averaged a little over a lakh. In 1903-4 the 
income was 1-56 lakhs, chiefly derived from octroi (Rs. 62,000), water 
rate (Rs. 15,000), and taxes on houses and lands (Rs. 14,500), The 
expenditure is chiefly devoted to collection charges (Rs. 28,000), 
public safety (Rs. 4,700), water-supply and drainage (Rs. 14,300), 
conservancy (Rs. 16,800), education (Rs. 23,800), medical (Rs. 7,200), 
and public works (Rs. 10,000). Situated on the main lines of com¬ 
munication to Harihar, Karwar, and Kumta, Hubli has become the 
centre of the cotton trade of the Southern Maratha country. Besides 
raw cotton and silk fabrics, a trade in copper vessels, grain, salt, and 
other commodities is conducted on a large scale. There are two 
cotton-mills with 34,000 spindles, employing 1,200 hands, six cotton¬ 
ginning and pressing factories, and one workshop. The mills produce 
annually about 3,000,000 lb. of yarn, valued at 13 lakhs. Hubli 
contains 37 temples, 27 monasteries, 17 mosques, a Protestant 
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Christian church of the German Mission, and a Roman Catholic 
chapel. The largest and most substantial monastery is the Lingayat 
Mursavirad. 

. Hubli centres round a plain old stone temple to Bhawanishankar, 
which contains a lingam, an image of Ganpati, and two or three other 
smaller gods, and from an old Kanarese inscription seems to belong to 
the eleventh century. Old Hubli is also locally called Rayar Hubli, 
that is, 4 he Hubli made by the Vijayanagar kings’ (1336-1565). In 
1547 Hubli was described as a place of trade in saltpetre and iron. 
In 1673 it is mentioned as a place of much wealth and of great trade. 
At this time Hubli was the seat of an English factory, which, with 
the rest of the town, was plundered by Annaji Dattu, one of Sivaji’s 
generals. In 1675 it was conquered by Muhammad Saiyid Khan 
Tarin, a general of Aurangzeb, who conferred upon Shah Muhammad 
Khan, son of the general, who had been killed in the attack, the fort and 
district of Old or Rayar Hubli and the petty division of Devar Hubli. 
In 1685 Sultan Muazzam took Hubli and Dharwar. Four years later 
the sardeshmukhi of the district of Rayar Hubli was conferred upon the 
Desai of Kittur, who did not enjoy it long. In 1727 one Bassappa 
of Old Hubli built the town and fort of New Hubli. During the 
eighteenth century the Tarin family suffered from the contests between 
the Marathas and the rulers of Mysore. New Hubli seems to have 
fallen to the chief of Sangli, by whom Old Hubli was held when it was 
taken by General Munro in 1818, In 1820 New Hubli with some 
other villages and districts was ceded by the chief of Sangli in lieu of 
furnishing an annual contingent. Hubli is a military station in the 
Poona division of the Western Command. It contains a Subordinate 
Judge’s court, two dispensaries, of which one belongs to the railway 
company, a municipal middle school, two schools for Europeans and 
Eurasians, and 22 other schools. 

Hugli. —River, District, subdivision, and town in Bengal. See 
Hooghly. 

Hugri.—River in Mysore and Madras. See Hagari. 

Hukeri.—^Village in the Chikodi tdluka of Belgaum District, Bom¬ 
bay, situated in 16° 13' N. and 74° 36' E., 30 miles north-north-east of 
Belgaum town. Population (1901), 6,265. Hukeri is connected with 
the high road to Poona and with the large town of Gokak by metalled 
roads. It is a mahalharVs station. On the outside of the village, to 
the north, are some interesting Muhammadan remains of the sixteenth 
century, including two domed tombs in the same style as those at 
Bijapur. One of the tombs is kept in repair and furnished for the 
ase of the Collector, or as a resthouse for travellers. A few miles to 
the east is another large tomb of the same architecture. The place 
s abundantly supplied with good water by means of an underground 
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pipe connected with a spring to the north-west. This system of water- 
supply dates from the period of Muhammadan rule. A municipality 
was established in 1854, but abolished in 1864. The town, which has 
suffered severely from plague, contains a boys’ school with no pupils 
and a girls’ school with 46. In 1327 Muhammad bin Tughlak stationed 
officers here on his conquest of the Carnatic. On the Mughal de¬ 
struction of Bijapur in 1686 Hukeri was the only part of Belgaum that 
remained to the Marathas, and it continued to be held by an inde¬ 
pendent Desai, the ancestor of the present Vantamurikar. In 1763 
Madhu Rao Peshwa reduced the Hukeri Desai and handed his district 
to the Kolhapur chief, who was deprived of it in X769. In 1791 
Captain Moor found Hukeri a poor town. 

Httli.—Village in the Parasgad taluka of Belgaum District, Bombay, 
situated in 15° 48' N. and 75° 12' E., about 5 miles east of Saundatti. 
Population (1901), 2,104. The chief object of interest is a handsome 
but ruined temple of Panchlingdeo, originally a Jain ha^ti. Inside are 
a Lingayat inscription, a curious Naga figure, and a Ganpati, probably 
brought from some other temple. Of three inscriptions at Huli, two 
belong to the reigns of the Western Chalukya kings, Vikramaditya V 
(1018-42) and Somesvara II (1069-75), and one to the Kalachuri 
Bijjala (ii55*-67). On the fall of Vijayanagar after the battle of 
Talikota (1565), Huli with various other places in Belgaum fell to the 
Navalgund chief Vitta Gauda. In 1674 Huli fort is said to have been 
built by Sivajf, and it is one of many recorded to have been held by 
him at the time of his death. While in pursuit of Dhundia Vagh, 
General Wellesley gave the garrison of Huli on July 30, r8oo, 
a promise of safety on condition that they committed no aggression. 
On August I they plundered the baggage of a British force as 
it passed the fort on the march to Saundatti, and on the 22nd 
Lieutenant-Colonel Capper attacked the fort and carried it by escalade. 
The village contains a boys’ school with 82 pupils. 

Huliyar.—Town in the Chiknayakanhalli taluk of Tumkur District, 
Mysore, situated in 13® 35' N. and 76° 32' E., 14 miles from Chik¬ 
nayakanhalli. Population (1901), 1,228. Chalukya inscriptions and 
other remains indicate that the place may have been of importance in 
early times. In the sixteenth century it was held by the chiefs of 
Hagalvadi. It was next included in the Mughal province of Sira, till 
subdued by Haidar All. The municipality dates from 1880. The 
receipts and expenditure during the ten years ending 1901 averaged 
Rs. 700. In 1903-4 they were Rs. 900 and Rs. 1,200, respectively. 

Humcha.—^Village in the Nagar taluk of Shimoga District, Mysore, 
situated in 13^ 52' N. and 75° 12' E., 12 miles east of Nagar town. 
The original name was Pomburchchha, also called Patti Pomburchchha, 
which at a later period became Horabucha. It was the capital of 
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a Jain principality founded in the eighth century by Jinadatta Raya, 
who is said to have come from Muttra in Northern India. He was 
invested with sovereignty by the goddess Padmavati, whose image he 
had brought with him. By her direction he touched with it his horse^s 
bit, which was at once converted into a golden bit, and she conferred 
on him the power thus to transmute iron into gold. A descendant of 
his acquired the Santalige country (the Tirthahalli taluk\ and the 
rulers thenceforward took the name of Santara. Around the village 
are extensive ruins, including those of largq^ Jain temples. The 
Humcha math is one of the chief seats of the Jains in Mysore, but is 
now reduced to a very impoverished state. 

Hungttnd Talnka.—South-eastern taluka of Bijapur District, 
Bombay, lying between 15° 51' and 16® 16' N. and 75° 50' and 
76° 20' E., with an area of 521 square miles. It contains one town, 
Ilkal (population, 9,019) ; and 160 villages, including Amingarh 
(7,734) and Hungund (4,775), the head-quarters. The population in 
1901 was 83,615, compared with 102,894 in 1891, the decrease being 
attributable to emigration consequent upon famine. The density, 
160 persons per square mile, is however above the District average. 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 1*56 lakhs, and for cesses 
Rs. 12,000. Except in the south-west, the soil is mostly black and very 
rich. During the hot months the heat is very oppressive, but during 
the rest of the year the climate is one of the best in the District, 
Hungund has a good water-supply, chiefly from the Kistna, Malprabha, 
and several streams. The annual rainfall averages nearly 22 inches. 

Hungund Village.—Head-quarters of the tdluha of the same name 
in Bijapur District, Bombay, situated in 16® 4' N. and 76® 4' E., about 
29 miles from Bagalkot station on the Southern Mahratta Railway. 
Population (1901), 4,775. Most of the wells in the place are im¬ 
pregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen. Hungund contains several 
interesting temples, and two schools, of which one is for girls, with 
253 and 57 pupils respectively. 

Hunsur Taluk.—Western taluk of Mysore District, Mysore State, 
lying between 12° 8' and 12° 35' N. and 75® 55' and 76° 31' E., with 
an area of 660 square miles. The population in 1901 was 115,928, 
compared with 113,271 in 1891.. The taluk contains two towns, 
Hunsur (population, 6,673), head-quarters, and Piriyapatna 
(3,872); and 412 villages. The land revenue demand in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 1,57,000. The Cauvery forms part of the western boundary. The 
Lakshmantirtha runs through the south and east, and is crossed by 
several dams, from which channels are taken off. The principal hill is 
that of Bettabpur (4,389 feet). Westwards are low ranges, from 
which commences the great forest belt of the south-west of the District. 
The surface is very undulating. The north, centre, and east are open, 
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with scrub jungle in places, and wild date-palms in the hollows. Much 
of the soil is rich red, with black soil in the north. Two ‘ dry crops" 
are raised in the year, especially in the south-west. Superior tobacco 
is grown near Bettadpur. Grazing is exceptionally good. 

Hunsiir Town.—Head-quarters of the taluk of the same name in 
Mysore District, Mysore State, situated in 12° 18' N. and 76° 18' E., on 
the Lakshmantirtha, 28 miles west of Mysore city. Population (1901), 
6,673. It is the seat of the Amrit Mahal cattle-breeding establishment, 
and till 1864 had a large tannery, blanket manufactory, and timber- 
yard, maintained by the Madras Commissariat. There are now 
extensive private coffee-pulping works and saw-mills, under European 
management. The municipality dates from 1872. The receipts and 
expenditure during the ten years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 6,000. In 
1903-4 they were Rs. 5,400 and Rs. 8,700, respectively. 

Hunza-Nagar.—Two small chiefships lying to the extreme north¬ 
west of Kashmir, on the banks of the Hunza river. Towards the 
north they extend into the mountainous region which adjoins the 
junction of the Hindu Kush and Muztagh ranges; in the south they 
border on Gilgit j on the west Hunza is separated from Ashkuman and 
Yasin by a range of mountains; while the Muztagh range divides 
Nagar from Baltistan on the east The inhabitants of both chiefships 
come from the same stock and speak the same language, but are not 
usually on good terms with each other. In Hunza the people are 
Maulais or Ismailis, followers of the Aga Khan, while in Nagar they 
are ordinarily Shiahs. 

Lying between these States and Gilgit are Chaprot and Chalt fort 
with some attached villages, which were long a source of contention 
between the rival chiefs. In 1877 the ruler of Nagar, with the 
assistance of the Kashmir Darbar, successfully occupied the disputed 
tract; but in 1886 he was persuaded to withdraw his troops, which 
were replaced by a garrison from Kashmir. In the same year Ghazan 
Khan, the Tham or chief of Hunza, was murdered by his son Safdar 
All, who succeeded him and professed submission to the Maharaja 
of Kashmir. The two chiefs combined in 1888, and ejected the 
Kashmir troops from Chaprot and Chalt, even threatening Gilgit; 
but both strongholds were reoccupied by the Kashmir'forces after 
a few months. 

A British Agency was re-established at Gilgit in 1889; and the 
chiefs agreed to respect the control of the Agent, to allow free passage 
through their territory, and to stop raiding on the Yarkand road and 
elsewhere, yearly subsidies being granted to them, besides the aniount 
paid by the Kashmir State. These engagements were not respected; 
and in May, 1891, a combined force from Hunza and Nagar threatened 
Chalt, but dispersed on the arrival of reinforcements. later in the 
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year they refused to allow roads to be made to Chalt, extending to 
their own country, and it became necessary to dispatch troops against 
them. Nagar and Hunza were occupied, and the Tham of the former 
place submitted, while Safdar All, the Tham of Hun2a, fled to Chinese 
Turkistan. The subsidies were withdrawn, and a Political officer and 
military force remained at Hunza till 1897; but in 1892 Muhammad 
N^im Khan was installed as Tham in place of his half-brother Safdar 
All, while the Tham of Nagar was reinstated. In 1895 subsidies were 
again granted by the Government of India and the Kashmir State, and 
in the same year both chiefs assisted in the relief of Chitral. Zafar 
Zahid Khan, Tham of Nagar, died in 1904 and was succeeded by his 
son Sikandar Khan. 

The chief of Hunza, who claims Roskam and the Taghdumbash 
Pamir north of the Hindu Kush watershed, is permitted to exchange 
presents with the Chinese authorities in Kashgar, but these relations 
are under consideration. Both States are autonomous as regards 
internal affairs, and acknowledge the suzerainty of the Maharaja of 
Kashmir, to whom they pay a tribute of nominal value. They furnish 
levies for the defence of the frontier, who receive pay from the 
Kashmir State, and are armed with Snider carbines, presented by 
the Government of India. 

Huzur Tahsil (i).—Head-quarters tahsU of the Rewah State, 
Central India, lying between ‘24® 12' and 24® 43' N. and 81® 15'and 
81® 59' E., with an area of 1,201 square miles. The greater part 
lies in the alluvial plain north of the Kaimur Hills, a small section 
to the south of that range being in the hilly tract. It is watered by 
the Son and the Bihar, a tributary of the Tons, which meets the 
Bichia, another tributary, at the town of Rewah. Population fell from 
328,932 in 1891 to 316,139 in 1901. The tahsil supports 263 persons 
per square mile, and is the most densely populated in the State. 
There are two towns, Rewah (population, 24,608), the capital, and 
Govindgarh (5,022); and 975 villages. The soil is for the most 
part fertile, and cultivation is general. The land revenue is 2*9 
lakhs. 

Huzur Tahsil (2).—Head-quarters tahsil of the Rampur State, 
United Provinces, lying between 28® 30' and 28° 59' N. and 78® 55' 
and 79® ii'' E., with an area of 176 square miles. Population (1901), 
^ 7 ^j 333 * There are 244 villages and one town, Rampur City (popu¬ 
lation, 78,758), the State capital and tahsil head-quarters. The demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 4,85,000, and for cesses Rs. 58,000. 
The high density of population, 1,013 persons per square mile, is due 
to the inclusion of the city. This tahsil in the centre of the State 
and is very fertile. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 131 
square miles, of which 8 were irrigated, chiefly from canals. 
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Hyderabad Assigned Districts .—See Berar. 

Hyderabad Stated—A Native State better known as the Domi¬ 
nions of His Highness the Nizam, lying between 15° 10' and 
20® 40' N. and 74° 40' and 81® 35' E., with an 
area of 82,698 square miles. It forms a polygonal a^ecti^ 
tract occupying almost the centre of the Deccan 
plateau. Berar and the Central Provinces touch it on the north, and 
the Khandesh District of the Bombay Presidency on the north-west; 
on the south it is bounded by the Kistna and Tungabhadra rivers, 
which separate it from the Guntur, Kuniool, and Bellary Districts 
of Madras; on the west it is bounded by the Ahmadnagar, Sholapur, 
Bijapur, and Dharwar Districts of Bombay; and on the east by the 
Wardha and Godavari rivers, and the Kistna District of Madras. The 
State is equal in area to the Madras Presidency, minus the Coromandel 
Coast and Coimbatore, or a little more than two and a half times 
the area of Ireland, or one and two-fifths of the combined areas of 
England and Wales. 

The country is an extensive plateau, with an average elevation 
of about 1,250 feet above the level of the sea, but with summits 
here and there rising to 2,500 and even to 3,500 feet. It is divided into 
two large and nearly equal divisions, geologically and ethnologically 
distinct, separated from each other by the rivers Manjra and 
Godavari. The portion to the north and west belongs to the trappean 
region, that to the south and east being granitic and calcareous. There 
is a corresponding agreement between the two ethnological elements. 
The trappean region is inhabited by Marathas and Kanarese speakers, 
and the granitic country by Telugu speakers. The trappean or black 
cotton soil country is a land of wheat and cotton; while Telingana, 
or the granitic region, is a land of rice and tanks. The difference 
between these two tracts is very marked. The trap or black cotton 
soil region is covered with luxuriant vegetation, with cliffs, crags, and 
undulating hills. The soil resulting from the decomposition of trap 
is of a dark colour, and very fertile; and, being argillaceous, it retains 
moisture for a considerable time. In the granitic and calcareous 
region, on the other hand, the hills are bare of vegetation, but the 
plains are covered with scattered brushwood of every description; 
dome-shaped hills and wild fantastic boulders and tors abound in many 
parts, giving the region a gloomy aspect. The soil derived from the 
decomposition of the granite is sandy, and does not retain moisture. 
Consequently the rivers in this region run dry during the hot season, 


^ In 1905 the administrative units of the State, from Divisions to taluks, were com¬ 
pletely reconstituted. The text generally refers to their constitution before the 
rearrangement, but the main changes are explained in the paragraph on Adminis¬ 
tration and in the individual articles. 
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and this gives rise to the necessity of storing water in artificial 
reservoirs, known as tanks, with which the whole of the Telingana tract 
is studded. The surface of the country has a general slope from 
north-west to south-east, the main drainage being in this direction ; the 
country to the extreme north-west corner near AurangabM has an 
average altitude of about 2,000 feet above sea-level, falling imper¬ 
ceptibly to near 1,200 feet at Raichur and to between 800 and 900 
feet near Kurnool. 

The following are the chief hill and mountain ranges in the State. 
The Balaghat (ddld = ' upper,’ gddf = a ‘ mountain pass ’) is a range 
of hills which extends almost east and w^est from the Biloli taluk in the 
east of Nander District, through Parbhani, till it reaches Ashti, in Bhir 
District, with a length in Hyderabad of 200 miles and an average 
width of about 4^ miles. A spur of this range branches off through 
tracts lying between the rivers Slna, Manjra, and Kagna, extending 
from Ashti in Bhir District through Osmanabad, and terminating in 
Gulbarga District. A spur of the Balaghat runs between the rivers 
Godavari and Manjra, and passing southwards from the west of Biloli 
in Nander District reaches Kaulas in Indur District. 

The Sahyadriparvat runs along the north, from Nirmal in Indur 
District in the east, and passing through the District of Parbhani and 
the province of Berar reaches Ajanta, and proceeding farther in a 
westerly direction enters the Bombay District of Khandesh. Its total 
length within the State is about 250 miles, for about 100 miles of which 
it is styled the Ajjanta Hills. 

Another range, known as the Jalna Hills, starts from the Daulatabad 
fort in Aurangabad District, and proceeds eastward as far as Jalna in 
the same District, and thence passes into Berar, having a length of 
120 miles. 

The Kandikal Gutta, 50 miles in length, extends from Warangal 
District in a north-westerly direction through the Chinntir taluk of 
Adilabad District. It is also called the Simapalli range. 

The principal rivers are the Godavari and the Kistna, with their 
tributaries the Tungabhadra, the Purna, the Penganga, the Manjra, 
the Bhima, and the Maner. There are, besides these, many other 
smaller streams, such as the Musi, the Windi, the Munair, and 
others. 

The Godavari enters the State at Phultamba in Aurangabad District, 
flows through it and the Districts of Parbhani, Nander, Indur, and 
Adilabad for a distance of 500 miles, and changing its course at the 
north-east corner of Elgandal District, continues in a south-easterly 
direction for about 170 miles, forming the eastern boundary of El¬ 
gandal and Warangal Districts, until at Paranthpalli, in the latter Dis¬ 
trict, it enters the Godavari District of Madras. It is joined by the 
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Manjra, which rises in the Patoda taluk of Bhir District, after a course 
of 387 miles through Bhir, Osmanabad, Bldar, Medak, Nander, and 
Indur Districts. 

The Kistna crosses the border of the Bijapur District of Bombay at 
Echampet in Lingsugur District, and taking a south-easterly course 
traverses the Districts of lingsugur, Raichur, Mahbubnagar, Nalgonda, 
and VVarangal, forming the southern boundary of the last three Dis¬ 
tricts and consequently of the State. Its tributary, the Bhima, enters 
Hyderabad at Urchand in Gulbarga District from the Sholapur 
District of the Bombay Presidency, flows through Gulbarga and 
Raichur, and falls into the Kistna in the latter District. The Tunga- 
bhadra, another tributary of the Kistna, touches Lingsugur District 
at Madlapur, and flows in a north-easterly direction until it reaches 
Raichur District, whence it flows due east until its confluence with the 
Kistna near Alampur in the same District. The Tungabhadra separates 
Lingsugur and Raichur from the Bellary and Kurnool Districts of 
Madras. 

The Penganga rises in the Sahyadriparvat and runs east along the 
north of Hyderabad, separating Parbhani, Nander, and Sirpur Tandur 
(now Adilabad) Districts from the southern parts of Berar. In Sirpur 
Tandur it flows along the western and northern borders until it falls 
into the Wardha river, north of the Rajura taluk. 

This wide expanse of country presents much variety of surface and 
feature. In some parts it is mountainous, wooded, and picturesque \ 
in others flat or undulating. The champaign lands are of all descrip¬ 
tions, including many rich and fertile plains, much good land not yet 
brought under cultivation, and numerous tracts too sterile ever to be 
cultivated at all. Aurangabad District, besides its caves at Ajanta 
and Ellora, presents a variety of scenic aspect not met with elsewhere. 
The cfountry is undulating in parts, with steppe-like ascents in some 
places and abrupt crags and cliffs in others. 

Properly speaking there are no natural lakes in the State, but some 
of the artificial sheets of water are large enough to deserve the name. 
These are reservoirs formed by throwing dams across the valleys of 
small rivulets and streams, to intercept water during the rains for irriga¬ 
tion purposes, and they number thousands in the Telingana tract. The 
largest and most important is the Pakhal Lake in the Narsampet taluk 
of Warangal District, the dam of which is 2,000 yards long, and holds 
up the water of the river Pakhal. Its area is nearly 13 square miles, 
and its length and breadth are respectively 8,000 and 6,000 yards. 

The geological formations of the Hyderabad State are the recent and 
ancient alluvia, laterite, Deccan trap, Gondwana, Kurnool, and Cudda- 
pah, and Archaean. Those most largely developed are the Deccan 
trap and the Archaean, covering immense areas in the north-western 
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and south-eastern portions of the territory respectively. The Gond- 
wana rocks extend for a distance of 200 miles along those portions 
of the valleys of the Godavari and Pranhita which form the north-east¬ 
ern frontier of the State. Though the main area of the Cuddapah 
and Kurnool formations lies in the Madras Presidency, south of the 
Kistna, they are found in the valley of that river along the south¬ 
eastern frontier for 150 miles, and again in the valleys of the Kistna, 
the Bhima, and their tributaries in the south-west. 

The oldest formation, the Archaean, consists largely of massive 
granitoid rocks, particularly well developed round Hyderabad, which 
extend eastwards past Kharamamett as far as the eastern corner of the 
State, where the rocks become more varied and schistose, con¬ 
taining mica and homblendic schists, beds of magnetite, metamorphic 
limestones, and other rocks. Again, a great series of schistose rocks 
occurs between the Kistna and Tungabhadra in the south-western Dis¬ 
tricts, which has been mapped and named as the Dharwar system. 
This consists of homblendic, chloritic, and argillaceous schists, epidio- 
rites, arid beds of quartz, associated with varying amounts of hematite 
and magnetite, representing a highly metamorphosed sedimentaiy^ and 
volcanic series. Except the groups mentioned above, the Archaean 
formation has not been studied in sufficient detail to define the character 
and boundaries of its component petrological types. The long narrow 
bands forming the DharwSr schist outcrops in the last-mentioned region 
constitute deeply folded and faulted synclines, embedded within older 
crystalline schists and gneiss, and injected by later granitoid intrusions. 
They are intersected by auriferous veins, of great economic importance, 
leading in the past to considerable mining activity which is now being 
resumed. Innumerable basic volcanic dikes occur throughout the 
Archaean area, some of which are epidiorites, probably of the Dharwar 
period, while others, consisting of augite-dolerite or diabase, with micro- 
pegmatitic quartz of a later period of volcanic activity, are connected 
with the lavas of the Cuddapah group. 

The outcrop of the Cuddapah series north of the Kistna river, con¬ 
sisting of quartzites, slates or shales, and limestones, has been divided 
into several unconformable groups, upper groups of which principally 
occur in this State. The Kurnool series, which is unconformable to 
the Cuddapah, consists of quartzites, limestones, and shales, which are 
not so altered and indurated as those of the Cuddapah. Both these 
have long been known as the diamondiferous sandstones of Southern 
India. The gems occur principally towards the base of the Kurnools. 
A portion of the Cuddapahs corresponds with the Bljaw^rs of Central 
India, while the Kurnools are closely related to the Vindhyas. The 
main area of the Cuddapahs and Kurnools terminates near Jaggayya- 
pet, north of the Kistna. A considerable outcrop of the Cuddapahs 
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follows the south-western border of the Godavari, its former connexion 
with the main area being indicated by a series of elongated outliers, the 
largest of which lies east of Khammamett. The largest continuous 
spread commences north-east of Khammamett, forms the Pakhal hills, 
and extends to within a short distance of the Godavari and Maner con¬ 
fluence. The beds reappear north of the Godavari, and continue north¬ 
west up to the frontier of Hyderabad, where they disappear beneath 
the basaltic lavas of the Deccan trap. The Cuddapahs of this area are 
unconformably overlaid by a vast series of quartzites and conglomerates 
with a few slaty beds, known as the Sullavai series, which possibly 
represent the Kumools. Another outcrop of the Cuddapahs, locally 
known as the KalMgi series, occupies a large area in the Bombay 
Districts of 'Belgaum and Dharwar, the eastern extremity of which lies 
within the Dominions. Farther to the north-east is another belt of 
the Kurnool strata, intercalated between the Archaean gneiss and the 
Deccan trap, and locally named after the Bhima river, which flows 
through their outcrop. 

The Gondwana rocks, containing the coal-measures, and occupying 
an enormous area in the valleys of the Godavari and Pranhita, are 
divided into the Chikiala, Kota-Maleri, Kamptee, Barakar, and Tal- 
cher groups. The first two belong to the Upper and the rest to the 
Lower Gondwanas. The boundaries of this area are mostly faults, as 
in most of the Indian coal-fields, which accounts for their straightness 
and parallelism. The Talchers consist of fine buff sandstones, often 
of a greenish tinge, overlying greenish-grey slaty shales and sandstones, 
beneath which lies the well-known boulder-bed. The glacial origin of 
this latter formation has been thoroughly confirmed by the remarkable 
section in the Penganga near the village of Irai, not quite a mile above 
the Wardha confluence, where not only do the boulders exhibit glacial 
striations, but the surface of the underlying Cuddapah limestones is. 
deeply furrowed and grooved by ice-action, as is commonly seen in 
glacial regions. 

The Barakars are not more than 250 feet thick, but they are of great 
economic importance, owing to the coal-seams which they include. 
They consist of coal-beds, sandstones, and shales, with a few impure 
thin carbonaceous layers. I'he coal-beds are of great thickness, the 
Singareni thick coal averaging 56 feet. 

The Kamptees rest unconformably on the Barakars and contain no 
coal. They consist of clays, conglomerates, and especially sandstones, 
many of them highly ferruginous, others calcareous, and a few manga- 
niferous. Their principal outcrop lies west of the Godavari, below the 
confluence of the Pranhita, extending almost as far as the delta. 

The Lower Gondwanas are principally upper palaeozoic in age. The 
Upper Gondwanas contain mesozoic fossils. Some of the most interest- 
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ing are those of the Kota-Maleri group, including several species of 
fishes and reptiles, which occur in limestone beds associated with clays. 
Abundant red and green clays and clayey sandstones form the most 
distinctive petrological feature of these beds, which rest unconformably 
on the Kamptees, occupying vast areas to the west of the Godavari 
and Pranhita. The Chikiala beds, resting on the Kota-Maleri, and 
consisting of highly ferruginous glassy-looking sandstones and iron 
bands, are unfossiliferous. Their connexion with the Gondwanas is 
doubtful* 

The Deccan trap, consisting of bedded lava-flows of basalt and 
dolerite, with occasional intercalations of fresh-water deposits, known 
as intertrappeans, covers the western part of the State, and extends all 
along its northern frontier. 

Ancient alluvial gravels and clays, sometimes of considerable thick¬ 
ness, occur at various parts in the valleys of the Godavari, Kistna, 
Tungabhadra, and some of their tributaries, indicating geographical 
conditions differing from the present ones. Their vast antiquity is 
shown by their containing the remains of extinct mammalia of pleisto¬ 
cene or upper pliocene age. The surface of the rocks is often concealed 
by laterite, which is a peculiar form of rock-weathering special to tropical 
regions. Rocks rich in iron, like the Deccan trap, are particularly 
liable to this form of decomposition. In the absence of laterite, the 
weathering of the Deccan trap produces the well-known fertile black 
soil, which may be in parts contemporaneous with the trap, while in 
the large river valleys it must have been formed or reconsolidated 
within a (geologically speaking) recent period, judging from the 
palaeolithic or even neolithic stone implements found in it. Recent 
alluvial flats cover considerable areas of the large river valleys, espe¬ 
cially along the Godavari below the Pranhita confluence down to the 
delta. 

The principal mineral products of the Dominions are diamonds, 
gold, and coal. The first occur in the Kurnool series; the gold in the 
Dharwar system in Lingsugur; and the coal in the Barakar, in the 
Godavari-Pranhita-Gondwana system, which is worked at Singareni. Rich 
iron ores occur in the Chikiala sandstones, and in the Dharwar 
schists. These products will be more fully described in dealing with 
Minerals. 

Much of the land in the Hyderabad State is level, and a large 
portion of it is under cultivation, though there are tracts where arable 
soil has never been broken or cultivated, or where cultivation has 
lapsed. But wherever the ground is left uncultivated for a year or 
two, it becomes covered with a low jungle, consisting chiefly of Cassia 
auriculata and Zizyphus microphylla. Other level tracts also exist 
where the ground is quite unfit for cultivation. The forests contain, 
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among the larger species, Tectona gra?idis, Diospyros totneniosa^ Bos- 
welUa serrata, Anogeissus latifolia^ Temimalia tome 7 itosa^ Ealbergia 
latifolia^ Ougeinia dalbergioides^ Schreibera swietenioides^ Pterocarpus 
Marsupium^ and Adma cordifolia^ with smaller species like Briedelia 
retusa^ Lagerstroemia parviflora^ Woodfordia floribimda^ Zizyphtis^ 
Morinda^ Gardenia^ Butea^ Acada^ Bauhmia, Cochlospermufn^ Grewia^ 
and Phyllanthus. When ground once occupied is allowed to go out 
of cultivation for a short time, a similar forest speedily asserts itself, 
containing, besides the trees already mentioned, a considerable number 
of the semi-spontaneous shrubs and trees that are frequently found in 
the neighbourhood of Indian dwellings, such as Bombax, Erythrina^ 
Mormga, Cassia Fistula^ Anona reticulata^ Melia Azadirachta^ Crataeva 
Roxburghii^ Feronia Elephantum^ Aegle Mar/nelas, and various species 
of Acacia and Ficus. 

In the hilly tracts the hills are often covered with forests, not as 
a rule containing much large timber, the leading constituent species 
being the same as those that grow in the level tracts and arable lands, 
but these are stunted and deformed. Throughout the whole State 
scattered trees of Acacia arabicd and Acacia Catechu and toddy-palms 
{Borassus flabellifer and Phoe^iix sylvestris) are common; the latter 
two are extensively cultivated on account of their sap and juice, which, 
when drawn and allowed to ferment, produces an intoxicating beverage 
largely consumed in the Telingana tract. The soils of this area are 
also favourable to the growth of the coco-nut, which cannot be grown 
even with the greatest care in the Maratha region. Around villages, 
groves of mango (Mangifera), tamarind, Bombax^ Ficus bengalensis, 
F. religiosa^ and F. infectoria^ and similar species exist. The tamarind 
does not flourish in the Maratha Districts to the same extent as in 
Telingana. 

A greater variety of wild animals and feathered game is not met 
with in any other part of India, excepting perhaps the Mysore State. 
Tigers and leopards are found everywhere, while bison and occasionally 
elephants are met with in the immense jungle about the Pakhal Lake. 
The high lands are resorted to by spotted deer {Cervus axis), nilgai 
{JBoselaphus tragocamelus), sdmbar (Cervus unicolor), four-horned 
antelope, hog deer, and ‘ ravine deer ’ or gazelle. Wild hog are found 
in the jungles, and innumerable herds of antelope in the plains. 
Hyenas, wolves, tiger-cats, bears, porcupine, hare, jackals, &c., are 
in great abundance. Of the varied species of the feathered tribe in 
Hyderabad, may be mentioned the grey and painted partridge, blue rock 
and green pigeon, sand-grouse, quail, snipe, bustard, peafowl, jungle- 
fowl, wild duck, wild geese, and teal of various descriptions. The 
florican and flamingo are occasionally seen on the banks of the 
Godavari and Kistna. 
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The climate is not altogether salubrious, but may be considered as 
in general good, for it is pleasant and agreeable during the greater 
part of the year. The country being partially hilly, and free from the 
arid bare deserts of RajputEna and other parts of India, the hot winds 
are not so keenly felt. There are three marked seasons: the rainy 
season from the beginning of June to the end of September, the cold 
season from the beginning of October to the end of January, and the 
hot season from early in February to the end of May. 

The mean temperature of the State is about 8i° The following 
table gives the temperature for the three stations where observations 
have been taken regularly :— 


1 Station. 

i - 

Height of 
Observatory 
above 
sea-level 
in feet. 

Average temperature (in degrees Fahrenheit) for the 
ten years ending with 1901 in 

January. 

May. 

July. 

November. 

Mean. 

Diur¬ 

nal 

range. 

Mean. 

Diur¬ 

nal 

range. 

Mean. 

Diur¬ 

nal 

range. 

Mean. 

Diur- 

nal 

range. 

1 Raichur . 

1,326 

7S7 

23-0 

91-3 

24-0 

8i-5 

17*0 

76*9 

X90 

{ Hyderabad* . 

1,690 

72*1 

25-8 

91*9 

23*2 

8 o ‘4 

14-4 

73*5 

22*1 

1 Hanatnkondaf. 

871 

7S-I 

23-3 

93-2 

22-0 

82*4 

13-0 

75*6 

21-8 


* Th« figures for January, May, and July are for ten years, and for November for eleven. 
+ The figures for January are for three years and the rest for four. 


The annual rainfall is estimated at from 30 to 32 inches, principally 
received during the south-west monsoon between June and October. 
The north-east monsoon brings between 4 and 7 inches of rain. The 
rainfall in 1901 was 32 inches, but in 1900 the total fall amounted to 
only 15 inches , or less than half the normal. Westerly winds blow 
generally from the beginning of June to the end of September; during 
the next five months, from October to February, the wind blows from 
the east; and in March, April, and May north-easterly winds are 
frequent. The following table gives the rainfall at three stations:— 


Station. 

Average rainfall (in inches) for the twenty-five years ending with 1901 in 

Jan, 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Dec. 

Total 

of 

year. 

Raich&r. 
Hyderabad* . 
Hanamkonda. 

0’02 

O-II 

0*25 

o*i8 

0-21 

0*27 

o-so 

o-6i 

0*74 

0-84 

0-91 

0-50 

1*00 

0-96 

0-76 

3*70 

4*43 

4*58 

5'ot 

6*14 

836 

5'6o 

6-98 

7*43 

6*27 

6*62 

6*93 

3*91 

3‘58 

2-51 

1*02 

1*45 

1*20 

o-io 

0*37 

0*26 

27-95 

32*37 

33*79 


* The figures for August are for twenty-four years only. 


In prehistoric times the great Dravidian race occupied the southern 
and eastern portions of the State together with the rest of Southern 
History The Telugu-speaking division of this race 

constitutes the most numerous section even to the 
present day. The Ramayana and the Mahabharata contain traditions 
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of Dakhshinapatha (Deccan), which forms the central portion of the 
State. The visit of Rama to Kishkindha, identified with the modern 
Vijayanagar and Anegundi, is familiar to all students of ancient 
literature. 

It is uncertain when the invasion of the Deccan by the Aryans 
occurred, but the dominions of the Buddhist king Asoka (272-231 b.c.) 
covered the whole of Berar and a considerable portion of the north¬ 
western and eastern tracts of the State. Among the list of conquered 
nations in Asoka’s inscriptions occurs the name of the Pitenikas, who 
inhabited the city and country of Paithan, on the upper Godavari 
in Aurangabad District. 

The Andhras were the next kings who ruled the Deccan. They are 
mentioned in Asoka’s inscriptions, but their rise to power dates from 
about 220 B. c. Gradually extending their sway from the Kistna delta, 
they soon possessed an empire reaching to Nasik ; and towards the 
close of the first century of the Christian era were contending with 
the Sakas, Pallavas, and Yavanas of Malwa, Gujarat, and Kathiawar. 
Pulumayi II, who succeeded about a.d. 138, and married a daughter 
of Rudradaman the Western Satrap, is mentioned by Ptolemy. He 
was defeated by his father-in-law and thus lost the outlying portion 
of his dominions. About a hundred years later the dynasty came 
to an end, but little is known of the reasons for its collapse. It is 
possible that the Pallavas who ruled south of the Kistna then extended 
their power into Hyderabad. 

The next dynasty of importance is that of the Chalukyas, who rose 
to power in Bijapur District about 550, and founded a kingdom 
spreading east and west across the Peninsula with their capital at 
Kalyani. Pulikesin II (608-42) ruled practically the w^hole of India 
south of the Narbada, and even came into contact with Harsha- 
vardhana of Kanauj. Throughout their period of supremacy, however, 
the Chalukyas were at war with the Pallavas, and their fortunes and 
dominions varied, though they continued to rule a large portion of' 
Southern India to the middle of the eighth century, when they were 
displaced by the Rashtrakutas of Malkhed in Gulbarga District. About 
973, the Chalukyan dynasty was restored, and for nearly 200 years 
maintained its position, in spite of fierce struggles with the Cholas and 
Hoysalas of Dorasamudra. The Chalukya power fell about 1189 to 
the Hoysalas and Yadavas, the latter of whom established themselves 
at Deogiri (Daulatabad). The Yadavas were the last great Hindu 
rulers of the Deccan, for the Vijayanagar kingdom, which was founded 
half a century after the advent of the Muhammadans, never acquired 
much sway in the Deccan proper. 

Ala-ud-dm Khilji led the first Muhammadan expedition into the 
Deccan, in 1294, against the Yadava ruler of Deogiri and coerced him 
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into submission- In 1296 he assassinated his own uncle and seized 
the throne, and sent an expedition to Daulatabad. His first expedition 
was dispatched in 1303 against the Kakatlyas of Warangal, who had 
been established there since the middle of the twelfth century. This 
having failed, he sent a second under Malik Kafur in 1309, which 
resulted in the submission of the Raja, and a promise to pay tribute. 
Ulugh Khan, who afterwards ruled at Delhi as Muhammad bin 
Tughlak, conducted a later campaign against Warangal, and finally 
broke the Kakatlya power in 1321, though not without a prolonged 
struggle. In 1310 Malik Kafur was sent against the Ballala Raja 
of Dorasamudra (Halebid in Mysore), who was made a prisoner 
and lost his capital, the spoils consisting of 600 elephants, 96,000 
maunds of gold, quantities of jewels and pearls, and 20,000 horses. 
In 1318 Harpal, the Deogiri ruler, rebelled, but was taken prisoner 
and executed, and with his death ended the Yadava dynasty, after 
a rule of about 130 years. When Muhammad bin Tughlak ascended 
the throne of Delhi in 1325, the Muhammadans were masters of the 
Deccan from north to south, the chief Rajas of Telingana acknow¬ 
ledging their sway and paying tribute. He changed the name of 
Deogiri to Daulatabad and made it his capital. A few years later 
the imperial governors of the Deccan revolted. Their rebellion 
resulted in the alienation of the Deccan provinces and the establish¬ 
ment of the Bahmani dynasty. 

Zafar Khan, who styled himself, according to some historians, 
Ala-ud-dln Hasan Shah Gangu Bahmani, or, according to a contem¬ 
porary inscription, Ala-ud-din Bahman Shah, founded this line j and 
having taken possession of the Deccan provinces, including Bldar 
and Gulbarga, he made the latter place his capital and commenced 
to reign in 1347. The Bahmani kingdom extended from Berar in 
the north to the left bank of the Tungabhadra in the south, and 
from Dabal on the west coast to the Telingana Districts in the east. 
Muhammad Shah, who succeeded his father Ala-ud-dln in 1358, 
waged wars with Vijayanagar (1366) and Warangal (1371), and acquired 
great booty from both. It is said that 506,000 Hindus were slain 
during his reign. He died in 1375 and was followed by his son, 
Mujahid Shah, whose uncle, Daud Khan, three years later, murdered 
and succeeded him, but was assassinated in the same year (1378). 
Muhammad ^ the grandson of Hasan Gangu, was proclaimed king and 
ruled peacefully to the time of his death in 1397. His son, Ghiyas-ud- 
dm, only reigned two months when he was blinded and deposed by 
Lalchin, a discontented slave, who proclaimed the king's brother, 
Shams-ud-dm. Firoz Khan and Ahmad Khan, the grandsons of 

* Wrongly styled Mahmud by Firishta, whose error has been unfortunately followed 
by many modern historians. 
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Bahman Shah, who had been married to Ghiyas-ud-dln’s two sisters, 
rose against Shams-ud-din, and forcing their way into the darbdr, made 
the king and Lalchm prisoners. Ffroz was proclaimed king in 1397; 
Shams-ud-dln was blinded after a reign of five months and Lalchm was 
put to death. Firoz marched against the Vijayanagar Raja, who had 
invaded the Raichur Doab in 1398, and defeated him, bringing back 
much plunder. In 1404 the ruler of Vijayanagar advanced to Mudgal 
and war broke out between the two kingdoms; the Raja was defeated 
and sued for peace, w’hich was granted on the condition that he gave 
his daughter in marriage to the king, besides presenting a large sum 
of money, and pearls and elephants, and ceding the fort of Bankapur 
as the marriage portion of the princess. In 1417 the king invested 
the fortress of Pangal, and the Rajas of Vijayanagar and Warangal 
and other chiefs advanced to its relief at the head of a large force. 
Although Firoz’s army had been decimated by a pestilence which 
broke out among his troops, the king gave battle, but suifered a severe 
defeat. The Musalmans were massacred, and Firoz was pursued into 
his own country, which was laid waste with fire and sword. These 
misfortunes preyed on his mind and he fell into a lingering disorder, 
which affected both his spirits and intellect, so that he finally abdicated 
in 1422 in favour of his brother, Ahmad Shah. Ahmad Shah marched 
to the banks of the Tungabhadra and defeated the Raja of Vijaya¬ 
nagar; peace was, however, concluded on the latter agreeing to pay 
arrears of tribute. In 1422 Ahmad Shah sacked Warangal and 
obtained much plunder. He founded the city of Bidar in 1430, 
and died there in 1435. ^443 there was again war between the 

Vijayanagar Raja and the Bahmani king Ala-ud-din II, in which 
the latter was defeated. Ala-ud-dIn was succeeded in 1458 by his 
son Humayun, ‘ the cruel.* Soon after his accession, he marched to 
Nalgonda to quell a rebellion which had broken out in his Telingana 
provinces. Hearing of an insurrection at Bidar, he left his minister 
to carry on the campaign and returned to Bidar, and after putting 
to death thousands of innocent persons of both sexes his cruelties 
ended only with his own death after a reign of three and a half 
years. He was succeeded by his eldest son, Nizam Shah, who died 
two years afterwards (1463), when his younger brother, Muhammad 
Shah III, was crowned. The reign of this prince is notorious for 
the execution of the great minister, Mahmud Gavan. The king died 
in 1482, and was succeeded by his son, Mahmud Shah, who gave 
himself up to pleasure and dissipation; and the governors of provinces, 
seeing this state of affairs, acted independently, so that only Telingana 
and adjacent Districts of Bidar remained in the king’s possession. 

Kasim Barld now became minister, and induced the king to make 
war against Yusuf Adil Khan, who had taken Bijapur and declared 
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his independence. The Bahmani forces were defeated and the king 
returned to Bidar. In 1504 Kasim Barid died, and his son, Amir 
Barld, becoming minister had the king completely in his power. About 
this time (1510) Yusuf Adil Khan died, and Amir Barld attempted to 
reduce Bijapur. After a reign of constant vicissitude and trouble, 
Mahmud Shah died in 1518. Though Hie was succeeded by his son, 
Ahmad Shah, Amir Barld remained all-powerful. Ahmad Shah died 
after a reign of two years, and his son, Ala-ud-din, was assassinated by 
Amir Barld. Two other kings, Wali-ullah Shah and Kalim-ullah Shah, 
succeeded one another in the course of five years, the latter dying 
in exile at Ahmadnagar in 1527; and with him ended the great Bah¬ 
mani dynasty, which had reigned first at Gulbarga and then at Bidar 
for more than 180 years. 

Amir Barid assumed sole charge of the affairs of the kingdom; and 
after many vicissitudes and constant wars with the rulers of Bijapur 
and Berar, he died at Daulatabad (1538), and was succeeded by his 
son. All Barid, who was the first to assume the title of Shah. In 1565 
he, with the other Deccan kings, marched against the Vijayanagar Raja, 
and the memorable battle of Talikota was fought, which sealed the fate 
of the kingdom of Vijayanagar. Ali Barid died in 1582, and was 
succeeded by three other kings, the last of whom, Ali Barid II, was 
expelled by a distant relation, Amir, who continued to rule for some 
time after 1609, but it is not known exactly when and how his reign 
ended, 

Kutb-ul-mulk, Sultan Kuli, a Turk of noble family, who was governor 
of the Golconda province under the Bahmanis, took advantage of the 
distracted state of the kingdom under Mahmfid Shah and declared his 
independence, establishing the Kutb Shahi dynasty, which reigned here 
from 1512 to 1687. Sultan Kuli waged wars with the Vijayanagar and 
Kammamett Rajas, and extended his kingdom in the north to the 
banks of the Godavari. He defeated the Bijapur forces near Koil- 
konda, and later on took Medak, Kaulas, and other forts from the 
Barid Shahi king of Bidar. He was assassinated in 1543 at the age 
of ninety, while kneeling in prayer in the chief mosque at Golconda, 
at the instigation of his son Jamshed Kuli, after ruling for sixteen 
years as viceroy and thirty-one as king. He was succeeded by 
Jamshed Kuli (1543), Subhan Kuli (1550), and Ibrahim Kuli (1550). 
The last of these allied himself with the Ahmadnagar king against 
the ruler of Bijapur, who had sought the alliance of Vijayanagar. 
In 1564 he proposed the alliance against the Vijayanagar kingdom, 
which 'led to the battle of Talikota. He died in 1581, and was 
succeeded by his son Muhammad Kuli. In 1603 Shah Abbas, the 
king of Persia, sent an ambassador to Hyderabad with valuable 
presents. Muhammad Kuli was succeeded in 1612 by his nephew 
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and son-in-law Muhammad II, who died in 1626, and was followed by 
his son Abdullah. 

When the Mughals invaded the' Deccan, the local rulers formed 
an alliance against them; but after defeating the invaders, they fell 
out among themselves, thus enabling the imperial troops gradually to 
subdue the country. Shah Jahan, after rebelling against his father, 
fled from Burhanpur and was welcomed at Golconda by Abdullah 
Kutb Shah. In 1635 Shah Jahan, who had then become emperor, 
sent a farman to Golconda which was well received; the khutba was 
read in the name of the emperor in the chief mosque, and coins were 
also struck in his name. Mir Jumla, the king’s minister, appealed 
to Aurangzeb for help against his master in 1655, and this afforded 
a pretext for Aurangzeb to invade the territory. Hyderabad was 
plundered, and Abdullah sued for peace and paid arrears of tribute. 
He died in 1674, and was succeeded by his nephew Abul Hasan, also 
called Tana Shah, After the fall of Bijapur in 1686, Aurangzeb turned 
his attention to Golconda, which was taken in the following year. 
Tana Shah was made prisoner and sent to Bidar, and thence to 
Daulatabad, where he died in 1704, and with him ended the line of 
the Kutb Shahi kings. 

The house of the present Nizams was founded by Asaf Jah, a dis¬ 
tinguished general of Aurangzeb, of Turkoman descent. After long 
service under the Delhi emperor, distinguished alike in war and 
political sagacity, he was appointed Subahdar or viceroy of the 
Deccan in 1713 with the title of Nizam-ul-mulk, which has since 
become the hereditary title of the family. The Mughal empire at 
this period was on the verge of decline, owing to internal dissension 
and attacks from without. Amid the general confusion, Asaf Jah 
had little difficulty in asserting his independence against the degene¬ 
rate and weak occupants of the throne of Delhi, but he had to repel 
the inroads of the Marathas who were harassing the west of his newly 
acquired territory. His independence was the cause of much jealousy 
at Delhi, and the court party secretly instructed Mubariz Kh^, the 
governor of Khandesh, to oppose him by force of arms. A battle was 
fought at Shakarkhelda (Fathkhelda) in the Buldana District of Berar 
in 1724, when Mubariz Khan was totally defeated and lost his life. 
This battle established the independence of Asaf Jah, who annexed 
Berar, and fixed his residence at Hyderabad. At the time of his death 
in 1748 he was fairly established as independent sovereign of a kingdom 
co-extensive with the present State, including the province of Berar. 

After his death, Nasir Jang, his second son, and Muzaffar Jang, his 
grandson by one of his daughters, strove for the succession. At this 
time the English and the French were contending for supremacy in the 
East, and each of the claimants secured the support of one of these 
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powers; Nasir Jang's. cause was espoused by the English, while Mu- 
zaffar Jang was supported by the French. The latter, however, fell a 
prisoner to his uncle, but, on the assassination of Nasir Jang, Muzaffar 
Jang was proclaimed the sovereign. Dupleix, the French governor, 
became the controller of the Nizam’s authority. Muzaffar Jang was 
killed by some Pathan chiefs, and the French then selected Salabat 
Jang, a brother of Nasir Jang, as ruler. Ghazi-ud-dm, the eldest son 
of Asaf Jah, who, it was alleged, had relinquished his claim at first, now 
appeared as a claimant, supported by the Marathas, but his sudden 
death put a stop to further struggles. The English and the French 
were now contesting power and influence in the Deccan; but the 
victories of Clive in the Carnatic caused the latter to turn their atten¬ 
tion to their own possessions which were threatened, and to leave 
Salabat Jang to shift for himself. Nizam Ali Khan, the fourth son 
of Asaf Jah, at this juncture obtained the support of the English on 
the promise of dismissing the French from his service. Salabat Jang 
was dethroned in 1761, and Nizam All Khan was proclaimed ruler. 

In 1766 the Northern Circars were ceded to the British, on con¬ 
dition that the Nizto was to be furnished with a subsidiary force in 
time of war, and should receive 6 lakhs of rupees annually when no 
troops were required, the Nizam on his part promising to assist the 
British with his troops. This was followed by the treaty of 1768, by 
which the East India Company and the Nawab of the Carnatic engaged 
to assist the Nizam with troops whenever required by him, on payment. 
In 1790 war broke out between Tipu Sultan and the British, and 
a treaty of offensive and defensive alliance was concluded between the 
Nizam, the Marathas, and the British. Tipu, however, concluded 
peace, and had to relinquish half of his dominions, which was divided 
among the allies. In 1798 a treaty was concluded between the Nizam 
and the British Government, by which a subsidiary force of 6,000 
sepoys and a proportionate number of guns was assigned to the 
Nizam’s service, who on his part agreed to pay a subsidy of 24 lakhs 
for the support of the force. On the fall of Seringapatam and the 
death of Tipu Sultan, the Nizto participated largely under the Treaty of 
Mysore (1799) in the division of territory, and his share was increased 
because of the Peshwa’s withdrawal from that treaty. 

In 1800 a fresh treaty was concluded between the Nizam and the 
British, by which the subsidiary troops were augmented by two 
battalions of infantry and one regiment of cavalry, for the payment of 
which the Nizam ceded all the territories which had accrued to him 
under the treaties of 1792 and 1799, known as the Ceded Districts. 
The Nizam on his part agreed to employ all this force (except two 
battalions reserved to guard his person), together with 6,000 foot and 
9,000 horse of his own troops, against the enemy in time of war. 
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About 1803 Nizam Ali Khan's health was in a precarious condition, 
and Sindhia and Holkar, disappointed by the reinstatement of Baji 
Rao, the last of the Peshwas, by the British, prepared to resort to arms. 
To meet the preparations made by the Marathas, the subsidiary force, 
consisting of 6,000 infantry and two regiments of cavalry, accompanied 
by 15,000 of the Nizam's troops, took up a position at Parenda on 
the western frontier of the Nizam's Dominions. General Wellesley 
was ordered to co-operate with this force in aid of the Peshwa, with 
8,000 infantry and 1,700 cavalry. But before the arrival of the 
General at Poona, Holkar had left, and on his way to Malwa had 
plundered some of the Nizam's villages, and levied a contribution on 
Aurangabad. On hearing of this. Colonel Stevenson advanced towards 
the Godavari with the whole force under him, and was joined by 
General Wellesley near Jalna. The next day (September 23) the 
memorable battle of Assaye was fought by General Wellesley, followed 
shortly afterwards by the battle of Argaon, which completely crushed 
the Marathas, and secured the Nizam’s territories. 

Nizam AH Khan died in 1803, and was succeeded by his son, 
Sikandar Jah. In 1822 a treaty was concluded between the British 
and the Nizam, by which the latter was released from the obligation 
of paying the chauth to which the British had succeeded after the over¬ 
throw of the Peshwa in 1818. 

On the death of Sikandar Jah in 1829, his son Nasir-ud-daula suc¬ 
ceeded^ In 1839 a Wahhabi conspiracy was discovered at Hyderabad, 
as in other parts of India. An inquiry showed that Mubariz-ud- 
daula and others were implicated in organizing the movement against 
the British . Government and'the Nizam. Mubariz-ud-daula was im¬ 
prisoned at Golconda, where he subsequently died. Raja Chandu Lai, 
who had succeeded Munir-ul-mulk as minister, resigned in 1843, and 
Siraj-ul-mulk, the grandson of Mir Alam, succeeded him. In 1847 
a serious riot took place between the Shiahs and the Sunnis, and about 
fifty persons lost their lives in the riot Siraj-ul-mulk, who had been 
removed in the same year, was reinstated as minister in 1851. As the 
pay of the Contingent troops had fallen into arrears, a fresh treaty 
was concluded in 1853, and Districts yielding a gross revenue of 
50 lakhs a year were assigned to the British. The Districts thus ceded 
consisted, besides Berar, of Osmanabad (Naldrug) and the Raichur 
Doab, By this treaty the British agreed to maintain an auxiliary force 
of 5,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry, and four field batteries; and it was 
stipulated that after paying the Contingent and certain other charges 
and interest on the Company's debt, the surplus was to be made over 
to the Nizam, The Nizam, while retaining the full use of the sub¬ 
sidiary force and Contingent, was released from the unlimited obligation 
of service in time of war; and the Contingent ceased to be part of the 
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Nizam's army, and became an auxiliary force kept by the British 
Government for the Nizam's use. A week after the conclusion of this 
treaty Siraj-ul-mulk died and Nawab Salar Jang, his nephew, was 
appointed minister. 

Nasir-ud-daula died in May, 1857, and was succeeded by his son, 
Afzal-ud-daula. This was a critical period for Hyderabad, as the 
Mutiny which convulsed the whole of India affected this State also. 
It was feared that, if Hyderabad joined the revolt, the whole of 
Southern India as well as Bombay would rebel. But though His 
Highness was urged by some of his reckless advisers to raise the 
standard of revolt, he listened to the good counsels of his faithful 
minister, Salar Jang, and cast in his lot with the British with unshaken 
loyalty. After the storm of the Mutiny had subsided, the British 
Government, in recognition of the services rendered by the Nizam, 
modified the treaty of 1853; and by a treaty of i860 Osmanabad 
(Naldrug) and the Raichur Doab, yielding a revenue of 21 lakhs, were 
restored, and a debt of 50 lakhs was cancelled, w^hile certain tracts on 
the left bank of the Godavari were ceded and the Assigned Districts 
of Berar, yielding a revenue of 32 lakhs, were taken in trust by the 
British for the purposes specified in the treaty of 1853. Presents to 
the value of £10,000 were bestowed upon His Highness, and his 
minister and other noblemen were also rew^arded. Afzal-ud-daula was 
made^a G.C.S.L in 186 r. 

The present Nizam, Mir Mahbub All KhSn Bahadur, succeeded on 
his father’s death in 1869. Being only three years old, a regency was 
constituted for the administration of the country, with Sir Salar Jang I 
as regent and Naw 3 ,b Shams-ul-Umara as co-regent, the Resident being 
consulted on all important matters concerning the welfare of the State. 
On the death of the co-regent in 1877, half-brother Nawab Vikar- 
ul-Umara was appointed co-administrator; but he also died in 1881, 
Sir Salar Jang remaining sole administrator and regent till his death 
in 1883. 

Not being fettered in any w^ay, the great minister pursued his 
reforms with untiring effort. The four Sadr-ul-Mahams or depart¬ 
mental ministers, \vho had been appointed in 1868, managed the 
Judicial, Revenue, Police, and Miscellaneous departments under the 
guidance of the minister, who, besides instructing them in their work, 
had direct control over the Military, Mansad^ Finance, Treasury, Post, 
Mint, Currency, and State Railway departments. Transactions with 
the British Government, His Highness’s education, and the manage¬ 
ment of the Sarf-i-khds domains also received his personal attention. 
A revenue survey and settlement were taken in hand and completed 
in the Maratha Districts, civil and criminal courts were established, 
stamps were introduced, the Postal department was placed on a sound 
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basis, and the Municipal, Public Works, Education, and Medical 
departments received their due share of attention. Thus almost every 
department of the British administration was represented in the State, 
and worked with creditable efficiency under the guiding spirit of the 
great minister. In particular, the finances of the State, which had 
become greatly involved, were much improved. 

In 1884 His Highness Mir Mahbub All Khan, having attained his 
majority, w'as installed by Lord Ripon. Sir Salar Jang II was ap¬ 
pointed minister, and was followed in 1888 by Sir Asman Jah. In 
1892 a Code, known as the Kdnuncha-uMubdrak (‘the auspicious 
code’), was issued for the guidance of the minister, and this was 
followed by the establishment of a Council composed of all the 
ministers of the State. In the following year Sir Vikar-ul-Umara 
became minister, and several changes were effected in various depart¬ 
ments of the administration. Maharaja Sir Kishen Prasad Bahadur, 
the Peshkar, was appointed minister in 1901, and still holds that office. 

In November, 1902, the Assigned Districts of Berar were leased in 
perpetuity to the British Government at an annual rental of 25 lakhs, 
a most important event in the history of the State. 

Many objects and places of historical and archaeological interest are 
found scattered throughout the State. Among the most noteworthy 
are the caves of Ellora, Ajanta, Aurangabad, and Osmanabad 
(Dharaseo). Of the numerous forts may be mentioned those at 
Golconda, Gulbarga, Warangal, Raichur, Mudgal, Parenda, 
and Naldrug. Besides these, Hindu temples of various descriptions 
are found in every part of the State, some of them of great antiquity, 
such as the ‘Thousand Pillars’ temple at Hanamkonda, stnd the 
temples at Tuljapur and Ambajogai. 

The oldest type of architecture is of a religious character, and is 
represented by the caves already mentioned, which belong to Buddhist, 
Jain, and Brahmanical styles of architecture. Numbers of other caves 
are found at places of less importance. The temple at Hanamkonda, 
the temple and its ruined courtyard in the fort of Warangal, and 
numerous others, are good specimens of Hindu religious architecture. 
Among the most remarkable specimens of Musalman architecture may 
be mentioned the mosque in the old fort of Gulbarga; the Mecca and 
Jama Masjids, the Char Minar, the Char Kaman, the Dar-ush-Shifa 
(hospital), and the old bridge on the Musi, all in the city of Hyderabad; 
the tombs of the Kutb Shahi kings near Golconda; those of the 
Bahmani and Band Shahi kings near the city of Bidar, and that of 
Aurangzeb’s wife at Aurangabad. Besides these, there are numerous 
other examples of both Hindu and. Musalman architecture, now 
in ruins, such as the palaces of Golconda, Bidar, Gulbarga, and 
Daulatabad. 
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The population returned at the Census of 1901 was 11,141,142 
The total area is 82,698 square miles, and the average density of 
Population VopuMion is thus 135 persons per square mile^ but 
excluding the capital it falls to 129. The density 
ranges from 184 to 141 in the thickly populated Districts of Bldar 
Medak, Gulbarga, Nalgonda, Nander, Elgandal, and Raichur; from 
139 to 125 in Lingsugur, Osmanabad, Indur, Parbhani, and Atraf-i- 
balda; and from 117 to 54 in the sparsely populated Aurangabad, 
Bhir, Mahbubnagar, Warangal, and Sirpur Tandur Districts. Table I 
(p. 300) shows the distribution of population in 1901 

The State contains 79 towns and 20,010 villages; and of the total 
population 1,132,109, or 10 per cent, were enumerated in urban areas. 
The chief city is Hyderabad, with a population of 448,466. The State 
contains four places with a population ranging between 20,000 and 
50,000, 16 towns of 10,000 to 20,000, and 58 towns of 5,000 to 10,000. 
Of villages with a population of 2,000 to 5,000, there are 514; in 1,862 
villages the population ranges from 1,000 to 2,000; 4,344 villages have 
a population between 500 and T,000, and 13,290 villages have less 
than 500 inhabitants. Some of the places classed as towns, from the 
fact of their having 5,000 or more inhabitants, are really overgrown 
rural villages, while on the other hand many taluk head-quarters, with 
decided urban characteristics, are reckoned as villages, from the acci¬ 
dent of their falling short of that standard. 

The average population of a village is about 500. Garlus or walled 
villages are found all over the State, testifying to the necessity that 
existed, up to the beginning of the nineteenth century, of affording 
security against the depredations of marauders, and the constant fear 
of civil wars in those troublous times. The houses are usually built 
of mud with thatched roofs. 

The population of the State, according to the two previous enumer¬ 
ations, had been (1881) 9,845,594 and (1891) 11,537,040. At the 
Census of 1891 it was found that number had risen in all Dis¬ 
tricts, with the single exception of Nander, where there was a small 
decline, The total increase during the decade amounted to I7*i8 per 
cent.; but the six Districts of Lingsugur, Raichur, Gulbarga, Mahblib- 
nagar, Nalgonda, and Warangal showed abnormal increases, ranging 
from 29 to 26 per; cent. The first three Districts had suffered most 
severely from the famine of 1876-8, and were recovering from their 
depressed state when the first Census was taken in 1881; while the 
other three Districts had also been affected by the same cause. 

The Census of 1901 showed a net decrease from the population 
of 1891 of 3*45 per cent, due to the famines of 1897 and 1900, and to 
the abnormally high mortality from plague and cholera during the latter 
half of the decade, notably in the Districts of Bldar, Aurangabad, 
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Bhir, Nander, Parbhani, and Osmanabad, in which the loss varied 
from 13 to 20 per cent. Elgandal, Indur, and Raichur suffered less 
severely, the decrease ranging from less than one per cent, to about 
5 per cent. In the remaining Districts of Atraf-i-balda, Nalgonda, 
Warangal, Medak, Mahbubnagar, Sirpur Tandur^ Gulbarga, and Ling- 
sugur, population rose by about 10 per cent., including Hyderabad 
city. 

The age statistics show the usual tendency to omit from enumeration 
females of ages ranging between 6 and 20. As elsew'here in India, girls 
exceed boys in number up to the age of 5. But after that age there is 
a fall in the number of females up to the age of 20, when the females 
again preponderate over the males. After the age of 30 a sudden fall 
is observed in the number of females, which continues up to the age 
of 60 and over, when the proportion of females again exceeds that 
of the males. Apart from the omission above alluded to, there is 
probably a real deficiency of females between 5 and 20 due to deaths 
caused by early marriage and childbirth. Another tendency exists, 
especially among the Hindus, to understate the age of unmarried girls 
after they have attained the marriageable age. The effects of famine 
may, however, be clearly traced in the age statistics, imperfect as they 
are. Thus, the Census of 1901 showed the number of children under 
the age of 5 to be less than that of children in the age periods 5-10 
and 10-15. 

No reliable vital statistics are available, though the police pdtels are 
supposed to record births and deaths regularly. The effect of the 
famine of-1900 on the birth-rate has already been alluded to, and 
infant mortality must have been very great during the period of stress. 

The most common ailment is fever, which accounts for half the total 
deaths. Diarrhoea, dysentery, and other bowel complaints, as well as 
;small-pox, are the next commonest causes of death. Cholera and 
small-pox sometimes carry off many persons. The people do not, as 
a rule, appreciate the advantages of vaccination, but its value is gradu¬ 
ally becoming known. 

When plague invaded the State, the measures first adopted to stamp 
out the disease or arrest its progress consisted in evacuating infected 
houses and villages, and in disinfecting them. Camps were subse¬ 
quently established at some frontier railway stations, where passengers 
were inspected and detained, and travellers from infected areas were 
kept under observation after leaving the camps. 

Out of the total population in 1901, males numbered 5,673,629 and 
females 5,467,513. There were thus 964 females to every 1,000 
males. The only Districts in which females exceed males are Nander 
and Indur, with 1,006 and 1,005 females, respectively, to every 1,000 
males. 
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As regards civil condition, out of every i6 persons, roughly speaking, 
8 are married, 5 unmarried, and 3 widowed. Of the male popula¬ 
tion, 46, 49, and 5 per cent, are single, married, and widowed respec¬ 
tively; while among females the proportions are 31, 50, and 19 
respectively. These figures show that the married males and females 
are almost numerically equal, the difference being an excess of only 
43,223 married males over married females. The unmarried males, 
however, number half as many again as the unmarried females, while 
widowed females are about four times as numerous as widowed males. 
From the evenness of the proportions of married males and females 
it is obvious that, as a rule, polygamy does not exist, though allowed 
by the two main religions. On the other hand, the large number of 
widowed females leads to the conclusion that a strong prejudice exists 
against widow remarriage, shared by even the inferior castes of Hindus, 
who in this matter follow the practice of the Brahmans. Among the 
agricultural castes, however, widow remarriage is largely practised, 
being called mohlnrai or marma/m. 

Distributing the population of either sex in each main age period by 
civil condition, it is found that unmarried boys under the age of 
10 years form 97 per cent., while among females of the same age the 
percentage of single girls is 89. In the next age period 10-15, 
percentage of unmarried boys and girls is 86 and 40 respectively. 
Between 15 and 40, however, 71 per cent, of the males and 78 per 
cent, of the females are married. The following table shows the 
population according to sex and civil condition:— 



1891. 

igoi. 


Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Unmarried . 
Married 
Widowed . 
Unspecified. 

4,232,492 

6,038,260 

1,259,910 

6,378 

2.573.236 

3.055.266 

242,151 

2,476 

1.659.256 

2,982,994 

1,017,759 

3,902 

4,311.525 

5,502,367 

1,327.250 

2,604,439 

2,772,795 

296,395 

1,707,086 

2,729,572 

1,030,855 

Total 

11.537.040 

5.873.129 

5,663,911 

11,141,142 

5.673,62 9 

5.467,513 


Telugu is spoken by 46 per cent, of the population, followed by 
Marathi, which claims 26 per cent. Next come Kanarese and Urdu 
or Hindust^i, spoken by 14 and 10 per cent, respectively, so that 
these four languages claim between them nearly 97 per cent, of the 
total population. The Marwari dialect is spoken by 57,777 and 
Hindi by 28,767 persons, the former being the language of bankers 
and traders from Marwar, and the latter of emigrants from Northern 
India. The Tamil-speaking population numbers 24,475, who belong 
mostly to the southern Presidency. Gondi claims 59,669 and Koya 
The Gipsy dialects are spoken by 125,070 persons, the 
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I^mani (Lambadi) or Banjara alone claiming 120,594. Of the 
European languages, English is returned by 7,907 persons. 



Persons. 

1891. 

1901. 

Chief vernaculars of the State:— 
Urdu .... 

Marathi 

Kanarese .... 

Telugu .... 

Other languages .... 

Total 

1,198,382 

3,493.85s 

1,451,046 

5,031,069 

362,685 

1.158,49° 

2,89;,S64 

i,562.°iS 

5,148,056 

37 < 5 . 7 J 4 

1 

11,537,040 

11,141,142 


. The main groups of castes represented are 21 in number, divided 
into a large number of sub-castes. 

The Kapus or Kunbis, the great agricultural caste in the State, 
number 2,953,000 persons, or 26 per cent, of the whole population. 
Next to the Kapus in numerical strength are the Malas or unclean 
castes, who number x,584,000, or 14 per cent, of the total. The main 
group Mala includes the Malas or Dhers and Madigas of Telingana, 
corresponding with the Mahars and Mangs of the Maratha tract; and 
though they occupy a very low position in the social scale, they play 
a most important part in the village economy. The other numerically 
strong castes are the Gollas (Dhangars) or shepherds, 832,400; the 
Brahmans, 692,800; the Vaisyas or trading castes, 548,000; the Korwas, 
533,600; the Salas (weavers), 424,900; and the Gaundlas or toddy- 
drawers and liquor-vendors, 284,600. The Lamanis (Lambadis) or 
Banjaras, who are grain-carriers, number 172,300. Of the important 
aboriginal tribes, Gonds number about 55,000 and Bhils 9,600. 

The population comprises people of various religions, but only two, 
Hinduism and Islam, have any appreciable following, comprising 
88-6 and 10*4 per cent, respectively of the entire population of the 
State. The followers of other religions are: Animists (65,315), 
Christians (22,996), Jains (20,345), Sikhs (4,335), and Parsis (1,463). 

The Hindus have lost 4«3 per cent, since 1891, and it may be 
observed that the Hindu population has been steadily decreasing for 
the last twenty years. In x88i they formed 90*3 per cent, of the 
population; in 1891 the percentage was 89-4; while in 1901 it was 
only 88*6. Unlike the Hindus, the Musalmans are steadily increasing 
in numbers. During the last decade there was an increase of 17,084 
persons, or 1*5 per cent. In 1881 Musalmans formed only 9-4 per cent, 
of the total population, while they formed 10*4 per cent, in 1901. 

Like the Musalmans, the Christians have risen in numbers. During 
the last decade they increased by 2,567, or 12-6 per cent. The Jains 
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lost 7,500 persons, or 27 per cent., in the same period. A large 
increase was recorded between r88r and 1891, which may be explained 
by the fact that some of them were returned as Hindus in the Census 
of 1881. During the last decade the Sikhs also decreased, while the 
Parsis showed a marked tendency to increase; their numbers, however 
are still small. 

The increase among the Musalmans is partly due to proselytizing 
and partly to their fecundity; while the rise in the Christian popu¬ 
lation is chiefly due to the efforts of missionaries, and to a less degree 
to the influx of Eurasians in the army and the civil service or in the 
mercantile class. Europeans decreased by 914, numbering 4,347 in 
1901, compared with 5,261 in 1891. The number of Eurasians rose 
from 2,507 in 1891 to 3,292 in 1901, while native Christians increased 
from 12,661 to 15,357. The following table shows the variation in t^e 
population classified by religion :— 


Religion. 

Persons. 

1891. 

1901. 

Hindus 

Musalmans . 

: 

Others 

‘ 

io>3I5,249 

1,138,660 

12,661 

7,768 

02,696 

9.870,839 

r.ISS.750 

15.357 

7.639 

91.557 


Total 

11,537.040 

11,141,142 


The first English public school in Hyderabad was founded by a 
clergyman of the Church of England about 1834, and was followed 
shortly after by another school opened by the Roman Catholic mis¬ 
sionaries. Since then the latter mission has gradually progressed, with 
the result that it now has several schools and convents in various parts 
of the State. In 1901 the Catholic adherents were returned at 
11,649. The Church of England supports two schools, and in 1901 
had 6,813 followers. Among other missions working in the State 
may be mentioned the Wesleyans and the Baptists, with 1,468 and 
885 adherents respectively. The former mission was established in 
1880; and, as opportunity offered, its operations have been extended 
in the Districts lying principally to the north and north-east of 
Hyderabad city, with stations at Aler, Karlmnagar, Siddipet, Indur, 
Medak, and Kandi. The mission carries on medical, educational, and 
evangelistic work, the principal medical establishments being at Medak, 
where there is a well-equipped hospital for women and children, with 
two branch dispensaries. With a few exceptions, all the schools in 
connexion with this mission are primary. Lace-making is taught at 
Secunderabad, Karlmnagar, and Siddipet, embroidery at Medak, 
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weaving at Siddipet, and cabinet-making at Indur. The mission has 
ir schools in various Districts, 6 of which are for boys. The American 
Baptist Telugu Mission commenced work at Secunderabad in 1875, 
and since then branches have been opened at Hanamkonda, Mahbub- 
nagar, Nalgonda, Suriapet, Jangaon, and Gadwal. In 1902 a hospital 
was completed at Hanamkonda. The work of this mission is chiefly 
among the Telugu population, and none of its schools is of a higher 
grade than lower secondary. 

Of the total population, or 46 per cent., are supported 

by agriculture. About 32 per cent, are landholders and tenants, 
9 per cent, agricultural labourers, and 5 per cent, growers of special 
products. These figures exclude those who are partly agriculturists, 
numbering 250,000. Personal, household, and sanitary services support 
persons, or nearly 5*9 per cent of the populationand the 
provision of food, drink, and stimulants supports 536,016 persons, or 
4*8 per cent. Commerce provides a living for 427,974 persons, or 3*8 
per cent. The preparation of textile fabrics and dress comes next, sup¬ 
porting 301,729 persons, or 2-7 per cent; while the care of animals 
maintains 284,304 persons, or 2*5 per cent Earthwork and general 
labour provide a livelihood for 1,434,259 persons, or 13 per cent; and 
those, leading an independent life number 410,394, or 3*7 per cent. 

The staple food of the poorer classes consists chiefly of cakes of 
^owar mi Idjra, though in the Telingana Districts rice is also used 
to a large extent Along with the cakes are eaten curries made of 
vegetables and pulses, onions, oil or seasoned with tamarind 
or chillies or both. Musalmans and Hindus alike eat goats’ flesh. 
The Musalmans in the country tracts, out of respect to the feelings 
and prejudices of their Hindu neighbours, do not indulge in beef; but 
the Musalman inhabitants of towns and large villages have no such 
scruples. The Malas, including Dhers, Chamars, Mahars, and Mangs, 
will eat the flesh of cattle which have died a natural death. 

The ordinary form of dress for a villager is a dhoti or waistcloth, 
a short jacket or coat of cotton, a turban of red or white colour in the 
Maratha Districts and always white in Telingana, and a kammal or 
blanket which he almost always carries. The women wear a sdrt^ 
which is a piece of cloth 5 or 6 yards long and 4 feet broad, one end 
being fastened round the waist, while the other is carried over the 
head and shoulders, and covers the rest of the body. In addition to 
the the women wear a choll or a short bodice. The dress 
described above is worn by Hindus and Musalmans alike; but 
Musalman women often wear a lahnga or petticoat, with a choll and 
dupaiia^ the last covering the head and the body. Gond and Waddar 
females discard the choB altogether, but wrap the end of the sari round 
the upper part of the body. 
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The home of the common cultivator consists of three or four small 
rooms, the walls being of mud and the roof tiled or thatched, the rooms 
being built round a hhavanti or courtyard. The Dhers and other low 
castes, and the poorer classes of villagers, live in huts made of reeds 
and hurdles, plastered over with mud and cow-dung. 

Hindus of the higher castes, such as Brahmans, Rajputs, and Banias, 
burn their dead, while the lower castes usually bury them. Among 
Musalmans the dead are always buried. 

There are very few amusements in which the cultivators indulge. 
In the evenings they gather at the village chauri and join in gossip or 
pass the time wth their families, discussing the topics of the seasons 
and the crops. Occasionally they go to neighbouring markets or visit 
places of pilgrimages and fairs in the neighbourhood. Sometimes they 
enjoy the performance of mountebanks or strolling actors, and the 
recitation of religious poems is very popular. 

The ordinary Hindu festivals are the HolT, the Divali, the Dasara, 
the NagapanchamT, the Ramnaumi, the Pitrapaksha, and the Sivaratri. 
The Pola festival is celebrated everywhere, when the cattle are gar¬ 
landed and decorated, and led through the village, accompanied by 
their owners. The Musalman festivals are the Muharram, the Bakr- 
Id, the Id of Ramzan (feast after fasting month), the Shab-i-barat, the 
Duazdahum-i-sharif (anniversary of the Prophet’s death), and the 
Yazdahum. The Nau-roz or Persian New Year’s day is also cele¬ 
brated as a State holiday. 

Among Hindus the joint family system prevails everywhere, but 
in most cases it is not maintained beyond one generation. 

In the Maratha Districts the name of a person is usually followed 
by the name of the village to which he originally belonged, as for 
example Dada Korlekar, which means ‘Dada of the Korla village.’ 
But in Telingana the name of the village precedes the personal 
name, as Matiir Yenka, which means ‘ Yenka of Matur village.’ Mara- 
thas and Brahmans usually have three names, the first being the 
person’s own name, the second his father’s, while the third is the 
name of his family or village. 

The soils of the Hyderabad State may be divided into two main 
divisions. Those of all the Telingana Districts may be classed gener¬ 
ally under three kinds, black, red, and sandy; and 
c ture. Maratha Districts may be similarly 

classed in three divisions, black, red, and a mixture of the two. 
Locally, a number of varieties are distinguished in Telingana. Thus, 
utcha regar is dark in colour and plastic when wetted, and consists 
chiefly of alluvium, with a good supply of lime and little silica. Katta 
regar is a stiff loam, containing less lime than utcha regar and little 
soluble matter. Raura is a good garden soil, containing 7 per cent. 
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of lime in a pulverized state. Ratdi zamm is also a garden soil, 
containing only 5 per cent, of lime. Sola zamln is greyish in colour, 
and resembles ratiii zamln. It is used for the dM rice crop, and is 
manured by herding cattle, goats, and sheep on it. Chunaka regar 
is a rough aluminous soil, containing 12 per cent, of lime, and is best 
suited for Jowdr and pulse. Chauka regar or niihm is a mixture of 
red and black soils, with very little lime. Chaika or reva zamln is 
a finely pulverized reddish soil, with sand and traces of lime, and is 
well suited for rainy season crops. Yerra chauka is similar in every 
respect to chalka zamln, but not so finely powdered. The Marathwara 
soils are called regar (black), masab (red), or milwa (mixture). The 
soils of the higher tracts are heavy and rich in alumina, while those 
found on the plains are light and loamy; but neither is of very great 
depth. Broadly speaking, they are derived from the disintegration of 
basalt and amygdaloid wacke, the former giving rise to the stiff black 
soil, and the latter forming a friable earth. But when the black soil 
is mixed with the light friable earth, the result is a rich loam, which 
is more retentive of moisture than the others. 

The climate of the Maratha Districts is generally hot and dry from 
March to the end of May, and temperate during the remaining months \ 
while that of Telingana is hot and damp from March to the end of 
September, and temperate for the rest of the year. More than three- 
fourths of the total rainfall, or about 23 inches, is generally received 
between June and September, the remainder falling between October 
and November. 

YeWoYf Jowdr, bdjra, sesamum, cotton, tuar and other pulses form 
the khanfox monsoon crops; and gram, barley, cotton, and linseed 
are the chief rabi or cold-season crops. The total area of Government 
lands cropped in 1901 w^as 30,240 square miles, of which 94 per cent, 
was devoted to ‘ dry crops,’ and 6 per cent, was irrigated. 

In the Maratha country only two crops are raised, the rabi and the 
kharif', while in Telingana there are five crops, the dbi and tdbi for 
rice, and the khanf, rabi, and mdghi for ‘dry crops,’ the last being 
intermediate between the khanf zxA rabi. 

As regards Marathwara, the extent of the khanf and rabi crops 
depends upon the rainfall. If the monsoon commences in June, khanf 
crops are largely sown at the beginning of the season; but if the rains 
are late and the time for the khanf sowing has passed, then more land 
is reserved for the rabL In Telingana, where there is a smaller extent 
of rabi lands, the khanf sowing proceeds as late as July, closely 
followed by the mdghi sowing. Certain kinds of rice may be sown 
in the dbi so late as the beginning of August, if the rains are late; 
and the tdbi or hot-season rice crop is sown from December up to 
the end of February. 
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The cultivator begins preparing his land for the hhanf sowings in 
December or January, and for the rahi during the monsoon, whenever 
there is a break in the rains. The regar is ploughed with the large 
plough or ndgar^ drawn by eight bullocks, only once in seven or eight 
years, the bakkhar or harrow being considered sufficient in intermediate 
years. The Telingana soils, being mostly sandy and finely divided, 
require only slight ploughing and harrowing. The land is ploughed 
first in one direction, and the second ploughing is done at right angles 
to the first. The ploughing is repeated till the soil is perfectly 
pulverized and clean. 

The land thus prepared is then ready to receive the seed; and 
after the first shower or two, on the breaking of the monsoon in June, 
kharif sowings are commenced. In Telingana, after a few good 
showers have fallen, the land for rice cultivation is ploughed by 
buffaloes and left for a few days. The seed, which has been soaked 
beforehand and has sprouted, is now sown broadcast in the fields and 
ploughed in. But in fields irrigated from large tanks, the preparation 
of the 'wet’ lands begins even before the monsoon. For the rabi 
sowings, the land, which has been ploughed during the breaks in the 
rainy season, is sown in September or October, as at this time there 
are usually autumn showers which help the germination of the seed. 
For the tdbi or hot-season rice crop, the land is first soaked with 
water from tanks and wells.. The sowings proceed for two and 
even three months, from the beginning of December to the end of 
February. 

The Maratha cultivator has his hhanf and rabi crops weeded three 
or four times during the season; the Telingana ryot, on the other 
hand, is generally careless, weeding both crops only once or twice. 
His attention is chiefly devoted to the rice crop, which pays him best, 
and he weeds that three or four times during the season. 

Yellow jowdr, bdjra^ and the rainy season rice ripen about Decem¬ 
ber; and white jowdr, gram, wheat, barley, and the hot-season rice 
ripen from April to the end of May. 

Cotton is extensively raised in all the black-soil Districts, as well 
as in Telingana, wherever there is a suitable soil for its production. 
The short-stapled variety is the only kind which the cultivator grows, 
as he finds it easiest to produce. In the Districts served by railways, 
cotton-ginning and pressing factories are taking the place of the old 
system of hand-ginning; and within the last four years several of these 
factories have been opened in those Districts, the railway having made 
it possible for the machinery required to be conveyed to parts where 
it was impossible to transport it in carts. Railway extension has also 
given an impetus to the cultivation of cotton and superior cereals. 

Of the total population of the State in 1901, 5,132,902, or 46 per 
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cent., were supported by agriculture. Of these, 58,858 were land¬ 
holders or rent receivers, 3,454,284 were rent payers, 186,671 were farm- 
servants, and 836,972 were field labourers. 

The principal crops in the Maratha country consist of joivdr^ bdjra^ 
wheat, cotton, linseed, and pulses; and those in Telingana are rice, 
yellow jowdr, bdjra^ castor-seed, sesame, and pulses. The staple food 
of the people of Marathwara consists of jowdr, bdjra, and, to some 
extent, wheat; while in Telingana, rice, jowdr, and bdjra are con¬ 
sumed. Pulses and inferior grains of many kinds are grown every¬ 
where. Oilseeds include linseed, sesame (gingelly), karar^ and 
castor-seed, the two last being grown very largely in the Telingana 
Districts. Besides cotton, san-htm-^ and ambdri are the principal 
fibre-plants, while aloes and bhendi fibre are not unknown. Large 
quantities of chillies are grown everywhere, and zira (caraway) and 
ajwain {Ligusticum Ajouan) are also grown in the Districts of Bldar, 
Atraf-i-balda, and Sirpur Ttodur. In 1901 the areas occupied by the 


several important crops and their percentages to the total area cropped 
were as follow’s :— 

Jowdr . 

12,531 square miles, or 41*4 per cent. 

Cotton. 

3,226 


10.7 


Bdjra . . . , . 

2,487 

,, 

8-2 

,, 

Rice, . . • . • 

1,358 

i, 

4*5 

,» 

Til {Sesanmm orientate) . 

1,263 

}, 

4.2 

,9 

'Wheat . . ■ 

914 

,» 

3*0 

,» 

Castor-seed .... 

883 

,, 

2.9 

„ 

Gram. 

768 

„ 

2*6 

,» 

Linseed . . 

622 


2-0 

„ 

Tuar . 

5 < 5 i 


1.9 

,, 

Karar . . 

531 

,, 

1*7 

99, 

Maize . . . 

484 

,, , 

1.6 

9 , 

Rdla or kangni 

425 

,, 

1.4 

,9 

Mnng JPhaseolus Mungo) 

307 

,, 

1.0 

99 

Kodro \Pas^alum scrobiculatuni) 

177 

9, 

0.6 

99 

Chillies , . .... 

149 

„ 

0-5 ‘ 

99 

Tobacco . ' . 

125 

„ 

0.4 

39 


The yield per, acre of different crops varies so much that it is difficult 
to.give a fair average; the weight of rice, for instance, ranges between 
3 cwt and 23 cwt. per acre. An attempt, however, has been made to 
give an average from figures obtained from the several Districts. Raw 
sugar, 18-^ cwt; rice, 10^‘cwt; jowdr^ 2\ cwt; wheat, 2-|cwt 3 bdjra, 
2\ cwt; sdwdn, 2^ cwt.; kultki, 2 cwt; castor-seed, 2 cwt,; gram, 
11 cwt; sesame, cwt; linseed, ij cwt; and cotton, 641 lb. 

All the rice and sugar-cane fields are manured, the latter very 
heavily,. The manure generally used is that obtained from the village 
cattle, and the sweepings from the village, and from leaves and 
branches of trees. Jowdr and wheat in the rtgar receive no manure. 
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Rotation of crops in the Telingana Districts is followed in the inferior 
kinds of soils called chalka. When waste lands are first prepared, oil¬ 
seeds are sown for the first year; the next year yellow jowar is grown, 
and in subsequent years they are put under sdwan {Panicum frumen- 
taceum) and kodro {Faspaium scrobiculatum). In lands of a better 
description, if the soil has become exhausted, joivdr is followed by 
cotton. Yellow joimr, being a very exhausting crop, is never grown 
for two successive seasons on the same land. Where new land is of 
better quality, such as regar and milwa, and is suited for rabi crops, it 
is usual first to sow hulthi {Dolichos bijlorus), Idkh^ or castor-seed. 
These are follow^ed in the next year by kulthi, gram, or peas. In the 
third year jowar is grown, mixed with linseed or kardi gram; after 
that, jowar and kulthi are sown every alternate year. In rice lands no 
regular rotation is followed, but sugar-cane and betel-leaf are sometimes 
raised. In the Maratha Districts the rotation is as follows. When 
waste land is prepared for the khanf sowing, it is first put under bajra 
or cotton; and for two or three years afterwards only bajra is raised^ 
Then, successively, mirng^ urd, matt^ or i^a^-hemp is grown ,* and when 
the land is in a fit condition for being ploughed, a tuar crop follows. 
The roots of this crop strike deep into the soil and loosen it, thereby 
making ploughing easy. When waste land is prepared for rabi cultiva¬ 
tion, jowar or kardi is sown first, followed by wheat or jowar for the 
next four or five years. ^ In ‘ wet ^ cultivation sugar-cane is followed by 
rice in the next year. 

Oranges are extensively grown in and around Aurangabad, Osman- 
abad, Parbhani, and Nirmal, but at Hyderabad and other places they 
are found only in private gardens. Ordinary mangoes are produced 
everywhere, but very superior grafted mangoes are grown in gardens 
around Hyderabad. During the rainy season, country vegetables are 
raised in all parts, but English vegetables are grown only at Hyder¬ 
abad, its suburbs, and at Secunderabad, and also at some District 
head-quarters. Excellent grapes were formerly grown at Daulatabad, 
and an attempt is being made to revive their cultivation. 

The area under cultivation has considerably increased during the 
last twenty years. Large tracts of unoccupied cultivable land are 
still to be found in the Sirpur Tandur, Mahbubnagar, Warangal, 
Elgandal, and Indur Districts of Telingana. In the Maratha Districts 
the whole of the cultivable land has been taken up. The ryots have 
taken no interest in improving the quality of their crops by selection 
of seed, or by the cultivation of new varieties, or by introducing 
improved agricultural implements. 

In the Maratha tract, a large heavy plough is used for breaking up 
the hard black soil, which is drawn by four or five yoke of cattle, 
but in Telingana a light plough is. employed. Other implements 
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are bullock-hoes, the bakkhar (harrow), and the iippan (seed-drills). 
The ordinary mot or leathern bucket is the most common water-lift, 
and is worked by a pair of bullocks. On the banks of rivers and 
streams, the ydtam or bhudki (a lever-like contrivance) is used by one 
or two men. 

There is no agricultural department in the State at present. The 
duties of a department of Land Records are performed by the Revenue 
department. Advances for the construction of wells are given by the 
State in times of scarcity and famine. The well and field are assigned 
as security, and the loan is repaid by instalments, interest being paid at 
6 per cent, per annum. The cultivators are often largely indebted to 
the money-lender, and frequently become tenants of their creditors. 
Money is usually advanced by professional money-lenders, but wealthy 
agriculturists also lend money. Agricultural banks established on 
sound principles would probably succeed and would be beneficial to 
the cultivators. The ordinary rate of interest on money advanced is 
nominally 25 per cent, for the season. The money-lender advances 
a loan on the security of the future crop, and at harvest time receives 
25 per cent, as interest in cash or in kind, at prices ruling at the time, 
so that the real interest is about 50 per cent, per annum. 

With the exception of the white cattle of Eastern Telingana, the 
Khammamett and Devarkonda cattle, and the small bullocks of 
Adilabad District and the AmrSbad idluk^ no special breeds of 
cattle are to be found in the State. The white cattle are indigenous 
to the country, and are a hardy stock, with black-tipped tails. The 
Khammamett and Devarkonda breeds are much stronger than the 
white cattle, and resemble the Mysore breed. The Sirpur Tandur 
and Amrabad bullocks are of small size, but are fast trotters.. The 
waste lands and forests of the Telingana Districts are the pasture- 
grounds w^here they breed. Horses adapted for military and general 
purposes were formerly reared in large numbers, but the importation 
of Arabs and Australian horses has diminished the demand. The 
Government maintains a few Arab sires in some of the Maratha and 
Telingana Districts, and it is believed that the result has been satis- 
fectory. The Deccan ponies are still noted for their surefootedness, 
hardiness, and powers of endurance. The other animals, such as 
buffaloes, goats, and sheep, are all of the ordinary type. The Marath- 
wara buffaloes are very superior milch cattle, and fetch double or 
treble the price of the ordinary buffaloes of Telingana. Sheep and 
goats of the ordinary kind are bred everywhere. In most of the 
Maratha districts, goats of the Gujarat breed are reared, which gene¬ 
rally yield a good supply of milk. The price of cattle varies from 
Rs. 40 to Rs. 150 or even Rs. 200 per pair; that of ponies from Rs. 15 
to Rs. 150 each. Milch buffaloes in Telingana are worth from Rs. 30 
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to Rs. 45, but in the Maratha Districts they fetch from Rs. 50 to 
Rs. 150. Sheep and goats are sold at from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3-8 per head, 
and milch goats at from Rs. 7 to Rs. 20 or Rs. 25. 

The last famine caused great mortality among cattle in the famine- 
stricken districts. Grazing lands have been set apart, but in dry 
seasons the grass in them is very poor. Xadh] or jowdr stalks, form 
the chief fodder supply, of which more than sufficient is raised in good 
years, and large quantities are stacked to meet requirements in times 
of scarcity. 

Until recently (1897), a great horse fair was held annually at 
Malegaon, in Bldar District, at which a large number of horses 
and cattle were sold^ but for several years past the fair has not 
taken place owing to the prevalence of plague. At HyderabM there 
is an extensive horse mart. In every District weekly or monthly horse 
and cattle fairs are held. 

The Maratha country being composed of black soil, there is not 
so much necessity for irrigation as in Telingana; the black soil has 
the power to retain moisture, which is further supplemented during the 
cold season by a copious deposit of dew, which supplies the crops 
with moisture sufficient for their growth and maturity. Where rice, 
sugar-cane, and garden produce are raised, the chief sources of supply 
are wells. The Telingana soils being sandy, it becomes of paramount 
importance to store water; and for this purpose advantage has been 
taken of the undulating character of the ground. Dams have been 
thrown across the valleys of streams and gorges between hills, and rain¬ 
water which falls over a large catchment basin is thus' collected, and 
made available for purposes of irrigation by means of sluices. 

Besides the tanks and kuntas or ponds, irrigation is carried on by 
means of wells generally, and by means of canals and anicuts in 
certain districts. For rice, sugar-cane, and turmeric the land is 
constantly watered as long as the crops are standing, while baghat^ 
or garden lands, require only occasional irrigation. Wheat and barley 
are usually sown near wells and are watered from them once^ a week. 
Across the Tungabhadra, in Lingsugur District, a series of anicuts 
have been constructed to hold up the water, which is directed into 
side channels and is used for supplying tanks and lands along the 
banks of the river. There are several anicuts in a length of 30 miles 
on the Tungabhadra, the principal one being at Kuragal, which 
extends completely across the river. All of these anicuts were built 
many years ago, and no statistics are obtainable regarding their cost. 
A new project is now under construction for taking water from the 
.Manjra river in Medak District for irrigation purposes and the supply 
of tanks. 

The water from Government tanks is utilized for irrigating the ‘ wet • 
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lands, which pay a water tax. There are altogether 370 large tanks and 
11,015 hmias or ponds, besides 1,347 channels, in the State. The 
large tanks are maintained by the Public Works department, while the 
smaller ones, as well as ku?ttas, are in charge of Revenue officers; but 
since the introduction of the dastband system, zammddrs and local 
officials and others have taken up some of the breached tanks, receiving 
a certain percentage for their maintenance after reconstruction. These, 
however, are mostly tanks of no very large size. 

Most of the tanks—such as the Husain Sagar, the Ibrahimpatan, 
the Mir Alam, the Afzal Sagar, the Jalpalli, and many other large 
tanks, as well as irrigation channels—were constructed by the former 
rulers or ministers of the State. The minor tanks are the work of 
zammddrs. No complete record is available as to the actual capital 
outlay, but those constructed in recent years will be described in 
dealing with Public Works. 

The land served by wells is irrigated by the old primitive method 
of lifting the water by means of large buckets drawn by bullocks. 
The total number of wells in the State is 123,175. Where any supply 
channels from a river or a perennial stream are constructed to carry 
water to tanks, the ryots sometimes bail out water on either side of the 
channel by means of hand-buckets called hhurki or guda, and so get 
a constant flow. Masonry wells cost between Rs, 400 and Rs. 600, 
and those lined with stone without any mortar between Rs. 200 and 
Rs. 300; such wells have two bullock runs and two buckets, and are 
capable of irrigating 4 to 5 acres of rice or sugar-cane, and 10 acres 
of garden land. 

As ryotwdri is the prevailing revenue system throughout Hyder¬ 
abad, the sum paid by the cultivator represents the land revenue, 
which will be dealt with later. In the case of 
deserted villages, which have been leased by the 
State, the holder is free to charge his tenants what 
rent he pleases, provided the rates do not exceed those previously 
paid to the State. The paiiaddrs or ryots, who hold directly from 
the State, sometimes sublet the whole or a part of their lands or 
take partners called shikmtddrs. The latter cultivate land in part¬ 
nership with the pattaddrs, and divide the produce and expenses in 
proportion to the cattle employed by each, the pattaddr receiving from 
his co-sharer a proportionate amount of the State dues. If he 
sublets, the occupant frequently receives from his sub-tenant an en¬ 
hanced rental for the land in money or in kind. Indinddrs and 
non-cultivating classes usually let their lands. The non-cultivating 
occupant, if he be a money-lender and has purchased the occupancy 
right of the land, generally obtains a larger rent or share from his sub¬ 
tenant than the indmddr, who, having no cattle of his ownj is obliged 
VOL. XIII. s 
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to let his land for a small share. The money-lender, on the other 
hand, supplies his sub-tenant with funds to purchase cattle and imple¬ 
ments, and either charges interest or lets his land at rates far higher 
than he himself pays to the State. The latter system is very 
common in the Maratha Districts, where land has acquired a much 
higher value since the settlement, and where the non-cultivating 
classes, mostly comprising money-lenders, form a much higher pro¬ 
portion of the population than in Telingana. 

No official returns of the prevailing rates of wages are available. 
Agricultural labourers and domestic servants may be taken as types 
of unskilled labour, and carpenters, blacksmiths, and masons as those 
of skilled labour. The former are paid from Rs. 30 to Rs. 36 per 
annum, besides receiving one meal a day, and a blanket and a pair 
of sandals every year. Sometimes the labourer borrows two or three 
years’ wages from his employer for marriage expenses and undertakes 
to serve for a stipulated period at a reduced rate, the reduction repre¬ 
senting the amount of interest on the sum borrowed. Wages are 
sometimes paid partly in cash and partly in kind. To persons hired 
by the day, wages are generally paid in grain, but in the case of cotton¬ 
picking the labourer gets a certain proportion of the quantity picked. 
Village artisans are usually paid in kind, and in some few instances 
partly in cash and partly in grain. When grain is dear, cash wages are 
substituted by the employer. 

In the vicinity of towns cash wages are the rule; and wherever 
cotton-ginning and pressing factories are established, or mining indus¬ 
tries developed, such as coal-mining and stone-quarrying, or railway 
and road construction are started, high cash wages are demanded, 
varying from Rs. 7 to Rs. 10 per month. 

In times of scarcity wages fall considerably below the average, owing 
to the large number of labourers thrown out of employment. The 
favourable rates of assessment introduced since the last settlement 
have been conducive to much agricultural activity and a greater 
demand for labour, whereby wages have risen, and the labourer who 
got Rs. 30 per annum now demands Rs. 36. The same may be said 
of all other labourers, artisans, and domestic servants. The -higher 
prices of food-grains have also contributed towards enhancement in 
the rates of wages. 

In the absence of any regular record of prices, information specially 
collected has been embodied in Table III (p. 302). No records 
exist of prices prior to the construction of railways, but it is certain 
that prices were then much lower than now, because owing to the 
absence of means of transport only a small quantity of the grain pro¬ 
duced was exported. The railways have made prices of grain uniform 
over large tracts; and in times of famine and scarcity in the neigh- 
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bouring Provinces the surplus grain of the country is exported, thus 
causing a rise in prices. During the famines of 1897 and 1899-1900 
prices of grain were extraordinarily high, though, while grain was being 
imported for the relief of the affected areas, it was being largely ex¬ 
ported from the other parts of the State to Provinces where large 
profits were probable. During the famine of 1899-1900, jowdr sold 
at 5 seers per rupee in Aurangabad, at 3I seers in Bhir and Nander, 
at 4J seers in Parbhani and Osmanabad, and at 5J seers in Bldar, In 
Table III the price of salt is given for Hyderabad only, the prices 
in the country being almost the same. 

A total area of nearly 18,000 square miles is under forests, which 
are divided into three classes: the ‘reserved’ (5,184 square miles), 
the protected (4,408 square miles), and the open or v x t 
unprotected (8,387 square miles). In the ‘reserved’ ^ ^ 
and protected forests, trees are under the control of the Forest depart¬ 
ment; but in the open forests only sixteen species are reserved: 
namely, sandal {Sanialum album)^ teak {Tectona grandis\ sJusham 
{JDalhergia Sissoo)^ ebony (Diospyros me!anoxylon\ satin-wood. (Chlor- 
oxylon Swietenid)^ eppa {Hardwickia binatd)^ nalldmadi (Terminalia 
iomentosa\ bijdsdl {JPterocarpus Marsuptum), batta-gunam (Stephegyne 
parvifolid)^ somi {Soymida febrifugd), dhaura or tirmani {Anogeissus 
latifolid)^ kodsha {CUistanthus colUnus\ sandra {Acacia Catechii)^ hhan- 
ddra {Adina cordifoltd), mokab {Schrebera swietemoides\ and chinnangi 
(Lagerstroemia paroiflord). The forests form six divisions—^Warangal, 
Indur, Nirmal, Mahbubnagar, Aurangabad, and Gulbarga—the last 
two being in Marathwara, and the remainder in Telingana. Each 
division is under an Assistant Conservator. The management of this 
department is guided by the Forest Act of 1899, which empowers the 
Conservator to exercise full control over ‘reserved’ and protected 
forests, and reserved species of trees in open forests. Timber is 
supplied to purchasers at prescribed rates, while cultivators receive 
free timber and fuel for agricultural implements and domestic purposes. 
Minor produce, such as grass, branches, and leaves, &c., is likewise 
granted free to the local ryots. Free grazing is also permitted, under 
certain restrictions. After meeting the local demand, timber of various 
kinds is exported to different parts of the State. Local railways and 
the military workshop are also supplied with timber, exploited and 
transported departmentally. No use is made of elephants nor are 
floating operations resorted to. 

No special fuel and fodder reserves are maintained, but the grazing 
in the ‘reserved’ and protected forests is regulated by the department, 
and fees are collected either departmentally or through contract agency. 
Grazing rights in the open forests are auctioned annually by the 
Revenue department. In years of scarcity cattle are sent to the 
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forests, which are then thrown open to free grazing. Measures are 
adopted to prevent the destruction of trees for leaf fodder, and some 
attempts have been made to store fodder. Edible fruits, roots, and 
flowers are utilized during famines by the destitute and starving poor. 
Some of the valuable forests are protected from fire by making regular 
fire lines, prohibiting the carrying of inflammable materials, closing 
areas to grazing, and by the appointment of patrols and guards. 

There are no special plantations of any economic value in the State. 
The following table shows the area of each class of forest in each 
forest division in 1901:— 


Forest Divisions. 

Area in square miles. 

Reserved. 

Protected. 

Open. 

Total. 

Warangal .... 

Indur . 

Nirmal .... 

Mahbubnagar . i 

Aurangabad 

Gulbarga .... 

2,368 

907 

700 

800 

288 

121 

644 

5,307 

322 

69 

66 

2,000 

2,980 

2,000 

547 

600 

260 

4.368 

4.531 

6,007 

1.669 

957 

447 

Total 

5.184 

4,408 

8,387 

17.979 


As the forest survey and demarcation have not been completed, the 
areas shown above are only approximate, and it is possible that as 
much as one-third of the total is really cultivated. The forests are not 
equally distributed in all parts, the two Districts of OsmanabM and 
Blur having no forest at all, while the forests in Karlmnagar (Elgandal), 
Warangal, and Adilabad (Sirpur Tandur) occupy half the area of the 
State lands. The Maratha Districts are far less wooded than the 
Telingana country. The figures given below show the average revenue, 
expenditure, and surplus of the Forest department for a series of 
years:— 



Average for 
ten years 
ending i8go. 

Average for 
ten years 
ending 1900. 

1901. 

1903. 

Revenue , 
Expenditure 
Surplus 

Rs. 

1.02,546 

72.360 

30,186 

Rs. 

2,02,004 

1,14,904 

87,100 

Rs. 

3 , 45,445 

1.44.369 

2,01,076 

Rs. 

3.69.5“ 

I.47.12.5 

2,22,386 


The practice of shifting cultivation in forests, or J>ode^ which was 
very common some years ago, is now strictly prohibited; but illicit 
clearances for temporary cultivation are sometimes made, and, when 
found out, departmental punishment is inflicted on the offenders. 

Several grasses are known to possess^ economic properties. The 
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fibres of manndkopri and 7 nodian are extensively used for making 
ropes, for stringing cots, and for various agricultural uses. If properly 
treated, these might also prove suitable for manufacturing paper. 
Among other minor products, tnahid flowers are of importance as 
being generally used for distilling country liquor. 

The Hyderabad State is rich in minerals, chief among which may 
be mentioned the extensive coal-measures of Warangal and the 
gold-mines of Lingsugur. The coal-field of Singareni 
was discovered by Dr. King of the Indian Geological ^Sferals^ 
Survey so far back as 1872. Active operations 
were, however, delayed till 1886, when the Hyderabad (Deccan) 
Company obtained a concession, and opened the mine at Singareni, 
which is the only mine profitably worked at present. Four distinct 
seams have been discovered in the Singareni field. The first varies in 
thickness from 30 to 50 feet, and is composed of alternating layers 
of coal and carbonaceous shale, the former being of tolerably good 
quality and supplying a fair steam coal. The second seam, lying 
about 100 feet below the first, consists of shaly coal. Similarly, the 
third seam, which is about 30 to 40 feet below the second, consists of 
a hard shaly coal; and as the coal these two contain gives 30 per cent, 
of ash, they have been abandoned as being of no commercial value. 
The fourth seam, called the King seam after its discoverer, consists of 
the most valuable coal, being semi-bituminous hard coal which does 
not coke but yields a good gas for lighting purposes. This is the 
seam which is now being worked. Its thickness is from 3 to 7 feet 
and its area about 9 square miles, and at the average thickness of 
5 feet it is computed to contain no less than 47,500,000 tons of coal. 
The royalty paid to the State varies from 8 annas to R. i per ton. 
In 1896 the royalty realized was Rs. 1,25,000. The output of coal 
from the Singareni coal-field rose from 3,259 tons in 1887 144,668 

in 1891, and 42*1,218 in 1901, and was 419,546 tons in 1904. 

Gold occurs in Lingsugur District, in the rocks of the transition 
series, in the Muski, Bomanhal, and Sagar formations. The total area 
of gold-bearing rocks in this territory, as proved by the Geological 
Survey of India and by the prospecting operations of the Hyderabad 
(Deccan) Company, is about 1,240 square miles. The first band of 
rock lies between the Tungabhadra and Kistna rivers, and is composed 
essentially of a schistose black hornblendic trappoid. This band was 
actively prospected in 1896-7 by the HyderabM (Deccan) Company,- 
and a subsidiary company has since been formed to work the quartz. 
The average yield here, it is alleged, has been an ounce to the ton, 
and certain specimens have yielded as much as 20 oz. to the ton, but 
this is rare. Want of water for working the stamps has hampered 
operations, but this difficulty has been got over by the construction of 
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an artificial reservoir. The next band is at Bomanhal, extending from 
the left bank of the Kistna west of Surapur for about 20 miles, and 
disappearing under the black cotton soil between the Bhima and the 
Kistna. This band is not more than 3 miles in width and is chiefly 
composed of homblendic schists. Undoubted traces of old workings 
have been found in this locality, and from this it is inferred that this 
band may yet prove profitable. The third band, that of Sagar between 
Sagar and Surapur, is not of much importance. 

Innumerable deposits of iron ore of varying qualities are widely 
distributed over the lateritic and granitic tracts of the State, while 
similar deposits have been discovered in the sandstone formations in 
the Godavari and Wardha valleys. In the tract situated between the 
Kistna and Tungabhadra rivers, hematite occurs in considerable 
quantities. The rocks of the Kamptee series, which are extensively 
developed between the Godavari and Wardha valleys, abound in hard 
ferruginous pebbles and clay iron ores, and are worked in the Chinnur 
taluk of Adilabad District. Jagtial, Nirmal, Warangal, Yelgarab, and 
other places are noted for their cast-steel cakes or disks, which were 
largely exported to distant parts. 

From ancient times diamond mines have been worked in the alluvial 
deposits round about Partyal, near the Kistna, as well as in other 
localities in the alluvial tract of the same river. The Partyal diamond¬ 
bearing layer is about 10 to 16 inches thick, and is concealed by black 
cotton soil. Trials ‘made in recent years by the HyderabM (Deccan) 
Company, involving a considerable outlay, proved unsuccessfiil; only 
stones of very small size were found, the gangue having been worked 
out by the old miners. 

Among other minerals found in the country may be mentioned mica 
in the Khammamett taluk of Warangal j fine specimens of corundum 
and garnets in the Paloncha taluk of the same District; and a small 
deposit of graphite in the vicinity of Hasanabad in Karimnagar 
(Elgandal) District. A copper lode has recently been discovered at 
Chintrala in Nalgonda District, which promises to be remunerative. 
Excellent limestone is quarried at Shahabad, between the Wadi Junction 
and Gulbarga on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. These quarries 
are extensively worked on both sides of the line for a considerable 
distance. The limestone is of two colours, black and grey, the latter 
being the more abundant of the two, and taking a polish almost equal 
to marble. An extensive industry has been carried on, and the stone 
is not only being widely used for flooring purposes, but is exported 
outside the State also in large quantities for building purposes. In 
addition to the minerals already mentioned, red chalk and saline 
deposits are found. 

Cotton-weaving is carried on in almost every taluk ; and sdris^ dhotis^ 
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and coarse cloth called khddi are woven by hand in every large village 
and used largely by the people, who find these, though coarse and 
unattractive in appearance, more durable than the 
goods made in mills. Saris of silk and other silk 
stuffs are made in Nalgonda, Raichur, Mahbubnagar 
(Narayanpet taluk), Lingsugur, Aurangabad, Indur, Elgandal, and other 
Districts, some of these being of extra fine quality and very durable, 
and fetching very high prices. In later years the silk-cloth industry 
in Nalgonda has improved, where the Salts, a caste of silk-weavers, are 
doing good work. Their example is being followed by others of their 
caste in the adjoining Districts. Aurangabad and Paithan have been 
noted from olden times for their embroidery and gold and silver lace- 
work. Kamkhwdb, or cloth woven with silver and gold of superior 
quality, was once made at Paithan, but the manufacture is now 
practically confined to Aurangabad, where about a dozen looms are at 
work. Lately, the himru industry has considerably increased and 
patterns have been improved. This cloth is a mixture of silk and 
cotton producing different patterns, and the new varieties include 
imitations of Kashmir shawls. The great advantage of this stuff is 
that it is washable. Other stuffs such as elaicha and mashru are still 
made, the demand for these being very great. Muslin of a very fine 
texture is made in Nander and Amarchinta, but this industry is un¬ 
fortunately dying out for want of support. 

Brocades of coloured silk and gold and silver thread of very fine 
quality are made at Aurangabad and Vaijapur. Tasar silk is largely 
used for making scarfs, saris, and other silk fabrics. The tasar cocoons 
are gathered in the jungles of the southern and eastern Districts, 
the silk is made in exactly the same way as that obtained from culti¬ 
vated cocoons, and a very durable silk cloth is manufactured from it 
at Warangal, Mathwada, and Hasanparti in Warangal District, at 
Narayanpet in Mahbubnagar District, and Kosgi in Gulbarga District, 
In the vicinity of the Pakhal lake this silkworm abounds in the jungles, 
but the best description of tasar silk is manufactured at Narayanpet 
and at Mahadeopur in Elgandal District. 

Warangal was formerly noted for its woollen and silk carpets and 
rugs, samples of which have been sent to European exhibitions, where 
they commanded a good sale. The use of aniline dyes, however, has 
caused much injury to the trade, owing to the fading of the colours. 
Shatranjls of very good quality are made in the Gulbarga and Warangal 
Central jails, as also at many District head-quarters. 

Aurangabad is noted for its silver-ware and silver ornaments. Bedstead 
legs, spittoons, pdnddns, and other silver articles used in marriages by 
the wealthy natives, are manufactured there in large quantities. Fine 
filigree and wire-work is done both in Aurangabad and Karimna|ar 
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(Elgandal), some specimens showing exceedingly delicate workman¬ 
ship. 

Bidri ware—so named from Bldar town, where it is manufactured— 
consists of an alloy of zinc, copper, tin, and lead; and after the vessels, 
&c., are made, the surface is inlaid with silver and sometimes with gold, 
and finally turned and polished. The articles made are ewers, jugs, 
wash-hand basins, bedstead legs, panddns, betel-nut boxes, hukkas, 
spittoons, cups, and other kinds of vessels. Sometimes sword and 
dagger handles are also made of bidri ware. The work is very neat, 
delicate, and highly artistic, and the patterns are exceedingly good. 

Sword-blades and other weapons were once extensively made in 
Hyderabad, Wanparti, Gadwal, Kolhapur, Jagdeopur, and other places, 
but they were not of so good a quality as those imported from Persia, 
which commanded high prices. The industry is dying out from the 
circumstances of the age. Inferior smooth-bore muskets used to be 
made in the city factory for the use of the police and irregular troops, 
but the factory has now been abolished. Daggers and knives used by 
the Arabs and other irregulars were formerly produced at Gadwal, 
Jagdeopur, and other places near Hyderabad from Nirmal steel, but 
they are rarely made now. 

The factory industries consist of ginning and pressing factories at 
Aurangabad and Jalna in Aurangabad District, Mazalgaon and 
ParlT in Bhir District, Raichur and Yadgir in Raichur District, Latur 
in Osmanabad, Udgir in Bidar, and also in Warangal, Indur, Parbhani, 
and Nander Districts. 

There are three spinning and weaving-mills in the State, employing 
2,712 hands: namely, those of the Hyderabad (Deccan) Spinning and 
Weaving Company, near Hyderabad; the Gulbarga Mahbub Shahi 
Mills Company, at Gulbarga; and the Aurangabad Spinning and 
Manufacturing Company, in Aurangabad city. The first of these 
mills commenced work in 1877, while the others were opened in 
1886 and 1889. Together they represent a capital of 31 lakhs. The 
following table shows the statistics of progress:— 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

Number of mills . ... 

Number of looms. 

Number of spindles . 

Hands employed. 

I 

169 

14.958 

583 

3 

443 

5o>ri3 

2,236 

3 

459 

2,490 


Regular statistics of trade are not maintained, but a general guide 
’ to the nature and direction of trade is obtained from 
Commerce and customs and railway returns.. The principal 
exports are food-grains, cotton, linseed, sesamum, 
grourid-nuts, castor-seed, indigo, oils, timber, cotton cloth, hides, cattle, 
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and coal; while the chief imports are mill-made cloth, yarn, raw silk, 
salt, refined sugar, dried fruits, betel-nuts, horses, cattle, silver and 
gold, copper and brass in sheets and utensils, iron, timber, mineral oil, 
and opium. 

The State is divided, for the purpose of levying customs duties on 
articles entering or leaving the country by the ordinary trade-routes, 
into nine customs divisions, five of which—Naldrug, Jalna, Lingsugur, 
Rajura, and Kodar—deal exclusively with road-borne trade, while the 
remaining four—Hyderabad, Secunderabad, Warangal, and Gulbarga— 
deal with both rail-borne and road-borne traffic. Besides the places 
already mentioned, the following distributing centres are important: 
Aurangabad, Nander, Parbhani, Hingoli, Parll, Surapur, Koppal, Latur, 
Raichur, Seram, Shahabad, Narayanpet, Sadaseopet, Siddipet, Indur, 
Karkeli, Khammamett, and Edlabad. Complete statistics showing the 
quantities of exports and imports at each of these places are not 
prepared by the Customs department, as articles comprised in the 
customs tariff are alone registered. The railway returns show only 
the weight of rail-borne traffic. 

In the absence of reliable statistics, it is impossible to estimate the 
amount of the internal trade of the State, but there is no doubt that it 
far exceeds the foreign trade. For the purpose of export, the produce 
of the country is collected from the interior at certain important centres. 
There is also a large interchange of commodities of local growth and 
production between adjoining Districts. The same agency that is 
employed for collecting the produce for export also performs the 
office of distributing imported articles to distant parts by means of 
carts and pack-bullocks. The trading castes are represented by the 
Jain VanTs in the Maratha Districts, by Lingayat Vanis in the Carnatic, 
and by Komatis in Telingana, while Marwari traders are to be found 
in all the large villages. The village Bania is a general tradesman, being 
grain-dealer, cloth-vendor, and banker. He it is who advances to the 
ryot the amount to enable him to meet the land revenue, and at harvest 
time takes charge of the produce, which he passes on to the agents of 
wholesale exporters at large centres or the nearest railway station. 

Goods and commodities imported from British territory are brought 
in either by rail direct to important stations in the State, or in the case 
of frontier Districts, where there are no railways, by means of carts 
and pack-bullocks from commercial centres outside Hyderabad, 
such as Barsi, Sholapur, Ahmadnagar, Kurnool, Adoni, Bellary, Bijapur, 
Jaggayyapeta, Bezwada, Bhadrachalam, Rajahmundry, and Chandarpur. 
The rail-borne imports are mostly from Bombay, and to a smaller 
extent from Madras. With regard to exports, the produce of the 
frontier Districts finds its way to the same centres, but that of the 
interior is carried to the nearest railway station, whence it is either 
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sent to Hyderabad or consigned to Bombay or Madras. The chief 
channels of trade are the Great Indian Peninsula Railway in the west 
and the south, and the Madras and East Coast Railways in the south 
and east These are connected with the Nizam’s Guaranteed State 
Railway, which traverses the State from Wadi in the west to Bezwada 
in the east. The Hyderabad-Godavari Valley Railway, which passes 
through the central and north-western Districts, connects the capital 
with Manmad in the Nasik District of Bombay. Numerous feeder- 
roads in the interior convey commodities to and from the various 
stations on the State Railway. The principal exports to Bombay in 
1903 consisted of linseed (46,466 tons), castor-seed (45,090 tons), 
other seeds (29,550 tons), hides and.skins (527 tons), and miscellaneous 
including raw cotton (123,443 tons); the exports to Madras in the 
same year were linseed (5,233 tons), castor-seed (14,095 tons), other 
seeds (5,094 tons), hides and skins (3,136 tons), and miscellaneous 
(26,845 tons). The imports from Bombay consisted of cotton twist 
and yam (7,541 tons), cotton piece-goods (5,194 tons), grain (13,632 
tons), kerosene oil (8,522 tons), fruits and provisions (7,110 tons), 
iron (7,391 tons), tobacco (25 tons), and salt (33,848 tons); and from 
Madras, yam (240 tons), piece-goods (451 tons), grain (47,688 tons), 
tobacco (2,062 tons), and fmit and provisions (1,703 tons); while from 
stations outside the two Presidencies the imports consisted only of grain 
( 4 > 73 i tons). The total exports by rail in 1901 amounted to 113,340 
tons, and the total imports to 122,345 tons; and in 1903 they were 
300,679 and 152,334 tons respectively. These figures are exclusive 
of the coal exported, the figures and value of which are shown 
below:— 

1891 . . 81,882 tons . . Rs. 7,66,270 

1901 . . 343,945 „ . . Rs. 18,61,940 

1903 • • 291,499 „ . . Rs. 17,58,444 

The south-western comer of the State is crossed for 137 miles by 
the broad-gauge line from Bombay to Madras. About 120 miles of 

Communications. belong to the south-eastern section of the 

* Great Indian Peninsula, while the remainder is part 
of the north-western branch of the Madras Railway, the junction being 
at Raichur. From Wadi on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, the 
Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway runs east to Warangal and then 
south-east towards Bezwada on the East Coast section of the Madras 
Railway. The total length of the main line is 310 miles, while two 
branches from Husain Sagar to Hyderabad and from Domakal to the 
Singareni coal-fields add 20 miles. The Hyderabad-Godavari Valley 
Railway (metre gauge) runs for 391 miles north-west from Hyderabad 
city to Manmad on the north-eastern section of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, The State thus contains 467 miles on the broad 
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gauge, all built before 1891, and 391 miles on the narrow gauge, opened 
between 1899 and 1901. 

The Nizamis Guaranteed State Railway is owned and worked by 
a company under a guarantee from the Hyderabad State, and the same 
company works the metre-gauge line, capital for which was raised by 
the issue of redeemable mortgage debentures. 

The total capital expenditure on the Nizam’s State Railway to the 
end of 1904 was 4-3 crores, and in that year the net earnings were 
nearly 28 lakhs, or about 6^ per cent, on the outlay. The Hyderabad- 
Godavari Valley Railway has cost 2-6 crores, and earned 7-7 lakhs net 
in the same year, or nearly 3 per cent.; but in 1901 and 1902 the 
earnings had been about per cent. 

With the exception of some roads in the immediate vicinity of 
Hyderabad city, none of the roads in the State can be considered as 
equal to roads described as first-class in British India, and even these 
are gravelled rather than metalled. Prior to 1868 there were trunk 
roads leading from Hyderabad to Sholapur, Gulbarga, Kurnool, Masuli- 
patam, Hanamkonda, and Nagpur, some of which were originally 
constructed by the British military authorities to facilitate the movements 
of troops. They were eventually made over to the State about 1867. 

. The following are the principal roads : The Hyderabad-N%pur road 
runs due north' leaving the State at Pullara in Adilabad (Sirpur Tandur) 
District, 195 miles from the capital. This road is partly bridged and 
well maintained, and is passable at all seasons. The Hyderabad-Jalna 
road is 265 miles long, and proceeds via Bidar, Udgir, and Gangakher. 
Up to Bidar, the road is good and practicable at all seasons, but 
beyond it is only a fair-weather road. A bridged road connects 
Hyderabad, via Homnabad and Naldrug, with the Sholapur railway 
station; 180 miles long. Before the extension of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway beyond Sholapur, this was the main road from 
Hyderabad to the Bombay side. The Hyderabad-Kurnool road 
is passable at all seasons and is 136 miles long. A branch from 
Jedcherla to the Kistna river, 60 mdes in length, was constructed 
between 1879 and 1882. Another branch road starts from the sixty- 
ninth mile and proceeds by Makhtal to the Kistna station on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 42 miles, while a third extends to 
Raichur, 55 miles. This last forms a part of the Hyderabad-Bellary 
road, with a total length of 158 miles. The Hyderabad-Masulipatam 
road, partly bridged and passable at all seasons, has a length of 
ri6 miles in the State. From the sixtieth mile of this road the old 
Madras road branches off. A made road connects Hyderab^ with 
Warangal, 91 miles, and proceeds thence to Mangampet on the Goda¬ 
vari, 72 miles. The former section was constructed in 1868-71 and 
the latter in 1871-6. 
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The other principal roads are Hyderabad to Medak, 54 miles* 
Aurangabad to Nandgaon on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
54 miles, 43 of which lie in the State; Aurangabad to Jalna, 39 miles; 
Aurangabad to Toka, 25 miles; Aurangabad to Bhir, 72 miles; Bhlr 
to Ahmadnagar railway station, 70 miles, and then south via Parenda to 
the Barsi Road station; Naldrug to Gulbarga, miles; Naldrug 
to Osmanabad (Dharaseo), 32^ miles ; Gulbarga to Surapur, 60 miles; 
Raichur to Lingsugur, 55 miles, being part of the old road from 
Kurnool to Dharwar; the Bhongir-Nalgonda road, 40 miles long; and 
the branch road from Homnabad to Gulbarga railway station, 36 miles. 
Many of these roads now serve as feeders to railway stations. 

After the extension of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway beyond 
Sholapur in the direction of Gulbarga and Raichur, 13 feeder-roads 
were constructed with a total length of 382 miles; and when the 
Nizam's Guaranteed State Railway was opened from Secunderabad 
to Wadi in 1874, seven more feeder-roads were completed, totalling 
97^ miles. Eleven years later the railway was extended from Secunder¬ 
abad to Warangal, and thence to Dornakal, necessitating the con¬ 
struction of 13 new roads to serve as feeders to this section of the 
railway. Subsequently, at the request of the railway company, 15 
roads, with a total length of 109 miles, were constructed as feeders 
to the Hyderabad-Godavari Valley Railway. 

In 1891 there were 1,241 miles of road under maintenance, costing 
3 lakhs, while in 1901, 1,614 miles were maintained at a cost of 
5^ lakhs. The Local fund roads are not included in these figures. 
Improvements in the method of maintenance accompanied the in¬ 
creased grants in 1901, and portions of roads and bridges have been 
reconstructed. 

In the interior of the State the only means of transport are 
pack-bullocks and the ordinary two-wheeled country cart drawn by 
a pair of bullocks. The majority of the carts are crude in appearance, 
but are constructed of well-seasoned wood by the village carpenter and 
blacksmith, and are very serviceable. They consist of a framework 
of wood, placed across a log, through which passes an iron axle, while 
the bullocks are yoked to a long pole attached to the log at right 
angles, below the framework. In the two longer side pieces are fixed 
uprights 2 feet high, secured by another piece of wood on top. The 
wheels have tires made from country iron. 

The Hyderabad State maintains its own postal system for internal 
communications and issues stamps. State correspondence was con¬ 
veyed by contractors for a stipulated amount from 1856 to 1869, in 
which year the State undertook the carriage of mails on a system 
devised by Sir Salar Jang I, The ghungru service, or express post, seems 
also to have been introduced at the same time, but was abolished 
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in 1902 because of its cost, since at least two runners had to be 
kept at every stage. 

When the State took over the direct management of the department 
in 1869, District and taluk post offices were immediately established, 
numbering 125. The net income and expenditure in the first year 
were Rs. 16,100 and Rs. 2,45,000, respectively. The number of post 
offices was gradually increased, so that in 1892 they numbered 195, 
and the receipts and expenditure rose to Rs. 1,27,300 and Rs. 2,60,500 
respectively. By 1901 the number of post offices had risen to 239 
and the receipts were Rs. 1,57,700, while the expenditure had increased 
to Rs. 2,99,200. The receipts do not include income from the 
carriage of service covers, which are carried free of all postal charges. 
The amount which would have been realized from the conveyance 
of these during 1901 was estimated at Rs. 3,67,500. In 1901 mails 
were carried by runners over 3,882 miles of post lines, and by railways 
over 1,076 miles. The number of persons employed in 1881, 1901, 
and 1903 was 1,881, 2,177, ^.nd 2,140 respectively. The following 
table gives statistics of the operations of both State and British post 
offices in 1902-3 :— 



State post. 

British Indian 
post. 

Number of post offices. 

Number of letter-boxes. 

Number of miles of postal communication. 

Total number of postal articles delivered . 

Letters. 

Post-cards . . . • • 

Packets (including unregistered newspapers) 
Newspapers (registered as newspapers in the 
Post Office; , . . . • . . 

Parcels . '. 

Value of stamps sold to the public . . Rs. 

Value of money orders issued . . . Rs. 

Total amount of savings bank deposits . Rs. 

248 

289 

4 , 9 loJ 

6,683,718 

5,612,302 

1,033.560 

37.856 

99.245 

38 

64 
1,308 
6,46 >,073 

3.235.177 

1.920.735 

525.807 

734.954 

44.400 

84.715 

43.32.662 

9,01.150 


The Nizam’s Dominions, in common with other parts of India, are 
subject to periodical visitations of famine of a more or less severe 
character. It is recorded that 1629, 1659, and 1685 Famine 
were famine years, while in the eighteenth century 
there were famines in 1713, 1747, and 1787. In the nineteenth century 
famine or scarcity was experienced at eleven periods: namely, 1804, 
1813, 1819, 1846, 1854, 1862, 1866, 1871, 1876-7, 1896-7, and 1899- 
1900. There are no records of famine relief measures prior to 1876. 
In that year the rains failed, and the Districts affected %vere Lingsugur, 
Raichur, Gulbarga, Bhlr,.and Osmanabad (Naldrug). In the Districts 
of Nalgonda and Mahbubnagar (Nagar Karnul) there was no famine, 
but the distress caused by scarcity was severe. The whole of the 
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State, in fact, suffered, as prices of food rose very high, and famine- 
stricken people migrated from the affected Districts. Relief works 
were started in October, 1876, and were finally closed in November, 
1877. During this period million units were provided with work, 
and 2 millions were relieved in poorhouses. The cost of this famine, 
excluding remissions of land revenue, was 13J lakhs. In 1890 the 
rains again failed in parts of the southern Districts, in which relief was 
given by opening works and remitting revenue. 

A more severe famine appeared imminent in 1896, but was fortu¬ 
nately averted by good rains in November, which saved the standmg 
rahi crops. Although there was no famine, the distress was very severe 
in some parts, owing to heavy exports of grain to adjoining British 
famine-stricken territory, and to a local failure of crops. The whole 
of the Districts of Raichfir and Lingsugdr, and parts of Gulbarga, 
Osmanabad, and Bhir, comprising an area of 10,278 square miles with 
a population of i-l millions, were involved in distress and scarcity. In 
July, 1897, the affected area increased to 17,835 square miles, with 
a population of 2,400,000, but a sufficient fall of rain in August 
averted famine. The total expenditure on relief was 7| lakhs. 

The rainfall received in 1899 was only 15J inches, or less than 
half the usual quantity. In the Aurangabad and Gulbarga Divisions 
the later rains failed entirely, and the area affected in 1900 was 23,007 
square miles with a population (1891) of 3,573,651. In addition to 
this, scarcity was felt in an area of 51,541 square miles with a popu¬ 
lation of 6,512,379. The khanf crop in the famine Districts was 
estimated at 25 per cent, of the normal, and in the rabi the largest 
food-crop yielded not more than 12 per cent. The Census of 1901 
showed a net decrease of 394,898 persons; and if a normal rate 
of increase be assumed, the total loss must have been nearly 
million persons, in spite of an expenditure on relief of more than two 
crores. In 1899 the Government of India lent two crores to the 
State, for expenditure on famine relief. 

Raichur, Gulbarga, and Lingsugur are the Districts which are 
generally the first to suffer from a failure of rains, and are more 
liable to famine than any other part of the State. Failure of the 
monsoon rains means the failure of the kharlf crops, which provide 
about half the staple food-grains of the people; and if the late or 
autumn rains fail, the rabi crops also suffer, which means that besides 
his linseed and wheat the cultivator loses the whole of the white jowar^ 
which forms the largest food-grain crop of the State. 

The first indications of famine are a sudden rise in the prices of 
grain. If the crops fail in the neighbouring Districts or Provinces, 
there is a sudden influx of immigrants in search of work. Sometimes 
sufficient grain is produced for the local needs; but if there be famine 
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outside the country, grain is largely exported, resulting in high prices. 
This was actually the case in 1899-1900. The rains failed in 1899, 
and grain began to be exported largely to the Bombay Presidency, 
where 90,000 persons were on relief works by November i, 1899. 

The system of land assessment in the Maratha or ‘dry-crop’ 
Districts was based on that of the Bombay Presidency, and no remis¬ 
sions are ordinarily given for a failure of crops. The famine of 1900 
so affected the people that special orders were given for extensive 
remissions in this tract, and the total loss to Government under 
this head was not less than 45 lakhs. For the Telingana Districts 
extensive irrigation schemes have been prepared, while in Marathwara 
the protective measures include the extension and maintenance of 
roads and the construction of wells. In times of famine food and 
rations are given to those able to work, and poorhouses are established 
for the infirm and decrepit. Loans are advanced to the ryots to 
enable them to purchase cattle, and cheap grain shops are opened 
for the relief of others. 

The present form of administration was prescribed by the original 
instructions issued by the Nizam in the Kdnuncha (edict) of 1893, 
subsequently modified in some respects. According • • *r h 
to these, the Maddr-^ul-Mahdm or Minister is the ^^^^stration. 
chief controlling authority in the State. To assist him in the work 
of administration there are four Assistant Ministers; namely, Financial, 
Judicial, Military, and Miscellaneous, known as Muln-ul-Mahdms^ 
All questions of importance are referred to the Council, which is 
composed of the Minister as president and the Mutn^ul-MaMms as 
members. Matters on which there is a difference of opinion between 
the Minister and an Assistant Minister may also be referred to the 
Council. Business disposed of by the Council is immediately reported 
to the Nizam, and the orders of the Council are carried out without 
awaiting His Highness’s sanction unless he is pleased otherwise to 
direct. 

The work is distributed as follows: The Financial Assistant Minister 
has charge of the departments of finance, mint, railways and mines, 
and stud. The Judicial Assistant Minister has under him the judicial 
department, jails, registration, medical, post office, and religious institu¬ 
tions. The Military Assistant Minister disposes of the work of the 
regular and irregular and the Imperial Service troops; and the Mis¬ 
cellaneous Assistant Minister has under him police, public works, 
education, municipalities, and sanitation. The Revenue department 
is directly under the Minister, who exercises control over the depart¬ 
ments of land revenue, revenue survey and settlement, indm^ customs, 
excise and dbkdri^ forests, agriculture and commerce, and local funds. 
The Secretaries are responsible for the work of their departments, 
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both to the Minister and to the Assistant Ministers concerned. The 
number of Secretaries at present is as follows: (i) financial; (2) two 
joint for revenue w^ork; (3) judicial, police, and general departments; 
(4) public works; (5) military secretary; and (6) the private secretary 
to the Minister. The financial department has charge of the account- 
ant-generaPs office and the audit branch; and the public works depart¬ 
ment is under a Secretary with two Superintending Engineers for the 
Irrigation and the General Branches as executive officers. The other 
departments are as follows: the judicial, under the High Court, 
consisting of a Chief Justice and five Puisne Judges; the District 
police and jails, under an Inspector-General; the city police, 
under a Kotwal; customs, under a Commissioner; education, under 
a Director; stamps and mint, under a Superintendent; forests, 
under a Conservator; postal, under a Postmaster-General; and the 
medical, under a Director. 

Until lately the whole State, excluding the Sarf-i-khds or Crown 
District of Atraf-i-balda, was divided for administrative purposes into 
four Siibahs or Divisions, 15 Districts, and one AmalddH or sub- 
District. In 1905 certain changes were made in the constitution of 
the Districts; and though the number of Subahs remains the same, 
one District (Lingsugiir) has been broken up, and the Afnalddri has 
been made a District, so that there are still 15 Districts. Each STibah 
or Division is under a Subahdar (Commissioner), and each District 
under a First Talukdar (Collector). The latter officers have two or 
more assistants, known as Second and Third Talukdars. At the head 
of each taluk is a tahsllddr. There are now 101 taluks^ managed by 
Government, instead of 117 prior to the recent changes. Excluding 
the Atraf-i-balda or Crown District, but including all the jd^rs 
and samasthdnSy each of the four Subahs had an average area of 
19,825 square miles and an average population of 2,567,993 in 1901. 
Exact details of the areas as reconstituted are not available, and the 
following particulars are based on the statistics of 1901. The average 
District area and population were 4,956 square miles and 641,998 
persons, respectively. These were subdivided into 117 taluks^ with 
an average area of nearly 678 square miles and 87,794 persons. The 
tahsilddr has charge of the revenue and the magisterial work of his 
tdluk^ with a peshkdr (assistant) and a girddvar (revenue inspector) to 
assist him in his work. The last class of subordinates is found only 
in the Telingana Districts, where remissions are given on ‘ wet ’ culti¬ 
vation in case of excessive or scanty rainfall, or breach of tanks; it 
being the duty of the revenue inspector to verify and report the extent 
of the injury thus caused. 

The headman of the village is called pdtel and the village 
accountant patwdri^ karnam^ or kulkarni\ there are generally two 
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patch in villages the revenues of which exceed Rs, 500* the malt or 
revenue pdtel and the police pdtcL Up to 1870, the patch and 
patwdrzs enjoyed inams or grants of land in payment of their services \ 
but since that year the inams have been resumed and cash payments 
introduced, the indm lands, after assessment, remaining in their pos¬ 
session as before. 

Besides the ordinary territory of the State, large areas are held as 
estates, known as samasthdns or jdgirs. The most important sama- 
sthdns are those of Gadwal, Amarchinta, Wanparti, Jatpol, and 
Paloncha; the smaller being Gopalpet, Narayanpur, Anegundi, 
Gurgunta, and the Medak samasthans. These are scattered all over 
the southern half of the Dominions. The largest jdgtrs are those of 
Nawab Salar Jang, the three paigdh nobles, Maharaja Sir Kishan 
Prasad Bahadur, Nawabs Hisam-ul-mulk and Fakhr-ul-mulk Bahadur, 
Mah^aja Sheoraj, and Raja Rai Rayan BahMur. The jd 0 rs are 
dispersed in all parts of the State. Besides these large jdgtrs^ there 
are numerous smaller ones containing from one village to 60 villages. 
In 1901 jdgtrs and samasthdns covered an area of 24,400 square 
miles, with a population of 3,259,000. Separate articles explain the 
constitution of the Paigah Estates, the Salar Jang Estate, and 
the samasthdns^ 

In 1870 Sir S^ar Jang I, then Minister, appointed a committee 
of Muhammadan lawyers to frame laws for the State on the model 
of those enacted in British India. Later on, the 
Council of State, composed of the principal nobler 
with the Nizam as president, became a Legislative 
Council also; and to supplement its labours, and prepare drafts 
of bills for its consideration, a special committee was nominated. 
In 1890 a Law Commission, with a president and a secretary, was 
appointed. The president was required to tour in the State, and lay 
his notes of inspection before the Commission, to enable it to prepare 
and submit drafts of laws required, in such form as to admit of their 
being finally cast into a Code, Reports were to accompany these 
drafts, explaining the existing laws, the defects observed in their 
working, and the proposals for removing those defects. The High 
Court was also directed to submit, for the information of the Com¬ 
mission, the drafts of any laws it might have under consideration, and 
to communicate any matters for which, in its opinion, new laws or 
amendments of existing laws were necessary. Other officers also were 
requested to communicate to the Judicial Secretary their opinions as 
to any reforms they might consider necessary in existing laws. 

His Highness's attention having been directed to the desirability 
of establishing a Legislative Council for the purpose of making laws, 
orders for its establishment were promulgated in 1893. Under these 
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orders the Council was to consist of the Chief Justice, a Puisne Judge 
of the High Court, the Inspector-General of Revenue, the Director 
of Public Instruction, the Inspector-General of Police, and the 
Financial Secretary. In 1894 Act I of 1304 Fasli received the 
Nizam’s sanction, recognizing the right of the people to share in 
the work of framing laws and to representation. In 1900 this Regula¬ 
tion was re-enacted with certain modifications as Act III of 1309 Fasli, 
and is still in force.. . 

The Council at present consists of 19 members, of whom, besides, 
the president and vice-president, ii are official and 6 non-official 
members. The Minister is the president, and the Assistant Minister, 
whose department is concerned with a bill before the Council, is 
vice-president for the time being. Of the ii official members, the 
Chief Justice, the Judicial Secretary, and the Legal Adviser are 
ex-officio members, the remaining 8 official members being nominated 
by the Minister for two years. Of the 6 non-official members, 2 are 
elected by the jagirddrs and landowners, 2 by the pleaders of the 
High Court, and the remaining 2 are nominated by the Minister 
from among the residents of the State, of whom one must be nomi¬ 
nated from the paigdh ildka. The non-official members are appointed 
for two years, but retiring members are eligible for re-election. 

■ To ensure facilities for ascertaining public opinion, the Council 
Regulation provides that bills, with the statements of objects and 
reasons, shall be published in the State Gazette in such language as 
the Council directs. Bills are based on Muhammadan jurisprudence, 
the Hindu Shastras, special laws binding on a particular community, 
or customs and usages having the force of law. In addition to these 
sources, laws in force in British India and elsewhere are consulted. 

In 1304 Fasli (1894) Act I already referred to was passed. In 1305 
Fasli (1895) five Acts were passed. Act II being the Gambling Act. 
In 1307 Fasli (1897) six Acts were passed relating to Oaths, Criminal 
Tribes, Succession Certificates, Court Fees, Court of Wards, and 
Labour Contracts. The six Acts passed in the following year dealt 
with amendments to the District Police and Stamp Rules, General 
Clauses, Public Demands Recovery, Opium, and Legal Practitioners. 
Of the thirteen Acts of 1309 Fasli (1899), the Army, the Local Cess, 
the Game Preservation, the Post Office, the Finger Impressions, the 
Land Acquisition, the Inventions and Designs, the Forest, and the 
Counterfeit Coins Acts are the more important. The principal Acts of 
1-310 Fasli {1900-1) were the Census, the Weights and Measures, and the 
Limitation Acts. In 1903-4 the Hyderabad Criminal Procedure Code, 
the Evidence Act, and an Act for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
were passed. The most important of the six Acts passed in 1904-5 
were amendments to the High Court Regulations and to the Stamps 
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Act, the Ferries Act, and an Act for inquiry into the behaviour of 
public servants. 

For the administration of justice there are 123 civil and 271 criminal 
courts, including the High Court. Tahslldars can try suits up to 
a limit of Rs. 100, but only seventy-nine tahslldars and five naib- 
takstlddrs exercise these powers; where Munsifs are api>ointed, the 
tahslldars have no civil jurisdiction. There are fifteen Munsifs who 
try suits up to Rs. 500, while the Nazim-i-Diwani or District Civil 
Judge and the Judicial Assistants to the First Talukdars can try suits 
up to Rs. 5,000, except in the Medak Sabah (Division), where the 
limit is up to Rs. 10,000. Only five First Talukdars exercise civil 
powers, and they can try suits without any limit to the amount involved. 
The Nazim-i-Subah or Divisional Judge tries suits of Rs. 5,000 and 
upwards. Appeals from the tahslldars or Munsifs lie to the Nazim-i- 
Diwani or to the First Talukdars wherever they have civil jurisdiction; 
and those from the Nazim-i-Diwani or First T^ukdars lie to the 
Nazim-i-Subah. There being no Divisional court in the Medak Subah 
(Division), the appeals from the District civil courts lie to the divi¬ 
sional bench of the High Court. In the city of Hyderabad, the 
Small Cause Court tries suits up to Rs. 5,000 and hears appeals from 
the Subordinate Judges of the same court up to Rs. 500. All appeals 
from the City Small Cause Court and from the Nazim-i-Subah or 
Divisional Judge lie to the divisional bench of the High Court. In 
civil cases up to a value of Rs. 300, in which the District court agrees 
with the decision of the subordinate court, there is no appeal and the 
decision is considered final, but revision is permissible on points of 
law. Similarly in suits up to Rs. 500 decided by the Subordinate 
Judges of the Small Cause Court, and upheld by the Judge of that 
court, there is no appeal, but the judgements are subject to revision on 
the original side of the High Court. 

In criminal cases the tahslldars and the Second and Third Talukdars 
exercise, respectively, third and second-class magisterial powers, and 
the First TMukdars, being the chief magistrates of the District, are 
first-class magistrates. Appeals from the tahslldars and the subordinate 
Talukdars lie to the First Talukd^, and from his decision to the 
Nazim-i-Subah or Divisional Judge. In criminal cases, except trials 
for murder, if the fines inflicted do not exceed Rs. 500, the decision of 
the Nazim-i-Subah is considered final, but revision on points of law is 
allowed. In all other cases appeals lie to the divisional bench of the 
High Court, and its decision is final. Appeals from cases in which 
subordinate magistrates in the city have given sentences not exceeding 
three months’ imprisonment or a fine up to Rs. 100 are heard by the 
Chief City Magistrate; but appeals from cases in which imprisonment 
or fine above those limits have been inflicted are heard by the High 
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Court. On its original side the High Court exercises the powers of 
a Sessions Judge. The divisional bench has power to sentence up to 
fourteen years, but sentences of imprisonment for life are sent by the 
High Court to the Minister for confirmation. Sentences of death are 
submitted to the Nizam. Many of the holders of large jdgirs and 
samasthdns exercise judicial powers, both civil and criminal, within their 
respective domains, and are required to submit periodical returns 
regarding their judicial work to the Judicial department of the State. 

No extraordinary increase has been observed in civil suits, but in 
years of famine and scarcity their numbers decrease. On the other 
hand, criminal cases increase in proportion to the severity of the season. 
Regular statistics began to be collected in 1885, and judicial reports 
were prepared from that year. The following tables show what parti¬ 
culars are available;— 


Civil Justice 


Classes of suits. 

Average 
for six 
years 
ending 
1890. 

Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 
1900. 

1901. 

1905. 

Suits for money and movable 
property , . . . 

Title and other suits ; 

**.855 

i >535 


2,280 

11,076 

3,436 


Criminal Justice 



Average 
for six 
years 
ending 
1890. 

Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 
1900. 

1901. 

1905. 

Number of persons tried: 

(a) For offences against person 
and property .... 

7,373 

6,062 

6,276 

6,660 

{d) For other offences against 
the Indian Penal Code . 

36,043 

31,882 

297599 

16,356 

(c) For offences against special 
and local laws 

742 

4,347 

77632 

6,762 


The increase in the number of offences against special and local laws 
is due to the fact that, almost up to the close of 1890, municipal cases 
were not heard by the criminal courts. 

A Registration department was established in 1889, and placed under 
the High Court, and an Act was passed in the same year to regulate 
operations. From 1890 to 1895 l^he department was supervised by the 
Excise Commissioner, after which it was again made over to the High 
Court. In 1897 an Inspector-General of Registration and Stamps was 
appointed, and the department was placed under his charge. In 1899 
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paid registrars were appointed in the Districts of Aurangabad, Bhir, 
Osmanabad, Atraf-i-balda, Raichur, and Gulbarga; but in the other 
Districts and taluks revenue and judicial officers were entrusted with 
the work, who receive a moiety or two-thirds of the fees. The work in 
Hyderabad city is in charge of a city registrar. 

In 1891 there were 18 registrars and 107 sub-registrars, and the 
number of documents registered was 16,956. The average number 
of documents registered in the decade ending 1900 was 18,465. In 
1901 there were 20 registrars’ and 121 sub-registrars’ offices, the 
number of documents registered being 15,826. In 1903 there were 
20 registrars’ and 122 sub-registrars’ offices, and the number of docu¬ 
ments registered was 12,033. 

The statistics of revenue and expenditure, shown in Tables V and VI 
(p. 304) and discussed in this article, do not extend to the Sarf-i-kMs 
or Crown lands, the paigdhs and jdgirs^ which to- Finance 
gether make up a third of the whole area of the 
State. Subject to this limitation, the total revenue averaged 327 
lakhs between i88r and 1890, 383 lakhs between 1891 and 1900, 
and was 417 lakhs in 1901 and 469 lakhs in 1904. The chief source, 
as usual, is land revenue, which in 1904 yielded 243 lakhs, or 51 per 
cent, of the total. Customs (56^ lakhs), excise (58 lakhs), and railways 
(36 lakhs) are also items of considerable importance. The last of 
these, which entailed a net loss in the twenty years ending 1900, now 
yield a profit. The rise in revenue, in spite of unfavourable years, 
points clearly to the improvements which have been made in many 
branches of the administration. 

While the revenue has expanded, the expenses of the State have 
also increased largely, amounting to an average of 316 lakhs between 
1881 and 1890, 402 lakhs in the next decade, 411 lakhs in 1901, 
and 450 lakhs in 1904. Charges in respect of collection include 
refunds of various classes; part of the salaries of District officers 
and their establishments, the remainder being debited to law and 
justice; survey and settlement; the indm department; payments to 
village headmen and accountants; dastband or payments for the 
maintenance of irrigation tanks; and the cost of establishments for 
collection of customs and forest dues, excise and opium fees, manu¬ 
facture and vend of stamps, and registration. These charges amounted 
to 56 lakhs in 1904. 

The item ‘general administration’ includes the salaries of the 
Minister and the Assistant Ministers, the cost of establishments in 
all the head-quarter offices, and the pay and establishment charges 
of the four Subahdars. A considerable increase has been made in 
the allotments for law and justice (including Tails), police, education, 
and medical charges. The expenditure on pensions includes a variety 
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of charges, most of which are decreasing, though the head ‘service 
pensions ’ is responsible for an increase, due to the improvement in 
the position of officials of the State. The miscellaneous charges 
include expenditure on famine relief, and have thus risen largely. 
The loan of two crores, already referred to, together with interest at 
4 per cent, is being gradually paid off, partly from the State balances 
and partly by appropriation of a portion of the rent paid by the 
British Government for Berar. 

The current coin of the State is known as the Hdli sikka, and the 
quantity in circulation has been reckoned at about 10 crores. The 
issue of the Ildli sikka began in 1854, when the first Sir Salar Jang 
was Minister, and has continued with occasional interruptions. Free 
coinage was allowed in the mint up to 1893, but after that date 
comparatively little silver was coined. The stock of rupees in circula¬ 
tion became somewhat depleted; and the rate of exchange between 
the State rupee and the British rupee, after fluctuating violently in 
1901 and 1902, has since remained fairly steady, the former exchanging 
at about 8 per cent, above its bullion value. In 1904 an improved 
coin of a new design was minted, known as the Mahhuhia rupee, 
representing on one side the famous Char MinSr building, which 
stands in the centre of Hyderabad city; since this new rupee was 
issued, the supply has been regulated so as to prevent serious fluctua¬ 
tions of exchange value. The rate now stands at between 115 and 
116 to 100 British rupees. The copper coins issued by the State 
were till recently oblong pieces of about 2 pies in value. Since 1905, 
however, copper coins of a better pattern have been issued from the 
Hyderabad mint, representing the same value. Half-anna coins are 
also being made. The old coins are still in use, and will remain 
in circulation until a sufficient quantity of the new coins has been 
produced. 

The common system of land tenure throughout the State is ryoiwdri. 
All the nine Districts of Marathwara and four of the Telingana Districts 

, , have been surveyed and settled according to this 

X/and revenue. 1 , -r>i xt i 

system; they are Aurangabad, Bhir, Nander, rar- 

bhani^ Gulbarga, Osmanabad, Raichur, Lingsugur, Bidar, Nizamabad 

(Indur), Medak, Mahbubnagar, and Warangal. Of the remaining four 

Districts, Karimnagar (Elgandal) and Nalgonda have been surveyed 

and partly assessed. Adilabad (Sirpur Tandiir) and the Crown 

District of Atraf-i-balda have not yet been surveyed. In the earlier 

settlements the period of settlement was for thirty years, while those 

surveyed later were settled for fifteen years. Revision work has been 

commenced in some of the latter class, where the terms have expired 

or are about to expire. 

Under the ryoiwdri system each field is’ considered a holding, which 
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the ryot holds directly from the State, and the holder or occupant 
of the field is called patiaddr. The right of occupancy depends on 
the regular payment of the assessment by the pattaddr^ and in case of 
failure to meet the demand he forfeits his right. In such a case the 
land reverts to the State, and the right of occupancy is sold by auction 
to satisfy the demand for arrears. The period of holding is nominally 
one year, but if the holder pays the assessment and dues regularly, he 
may retain his land indefinitely. A patfaddr may relinquish his land 
by giving due notice of his intention, or he may sell or transfer his 
right if he chooses to do so. Reference has already been made, 
in dealing with rents, to the practice of subletting or taking partners 
{sMkniiddrs\ 

The other systems of tenure are known as jd^r^ indm, makta or 
sarbasia^ peshkash^ agarkdr^ and ijdra. A jdglr is a free grant of one 
or more villages, and the tenure may be classed under four heads: 
al-iamghd or indm-al-tamgkd^ which are grants of an hereditary or per¬ 
manent nature; zdi jdgtrs^ or personal grants for the maintenance of 
the grantees; paigdh jdglrs, or grants to the nobles of the State for 
maintaining troops for the Nizam; fankhwdkd-mahalldt^ or grants in 
lieu of certain local payments that were binding on the State. The 
indm lands are granted for service or charitable purposes, either free 
of revenue or subject to a quit rent. Makta or sarbasta resembles the 
tenure, except that t^p holder has to pay a certain fixed proportion 
of the revenue to the State; it is also known as pdlampat in the 
Maratha Districts. Under the peshkash tenure villages are granted on 
a fixed assessment, like the zamtnddri tenure in Northern India; all 
the samastkdns in the State are held under this tenure. Agarhdr is 
a free grant of one or more villages for the upkeep of Hindu temples. 
Ijdra is a lease granted for a whole waste village for a term of 
thirty or forty years. The ijdraddr or lessee pays no rent for the first 
three or five years; after that he begins to pay a fraction of the full 
assessment, varying from one-tenth to one-fifth, and increased every 
year till the full assessment is reached, which is paid till the lease 
expires. 

In 1901 there were 13,039 ryotwdn^ 2,904 jdgir^ 664 makta or 
sarbasta^ 681 peshkash^ 415 ijdra^ 309 agarhdr^ and 1,006 deserted 
villages in the State; and the revenue derived from the ryotwdri^ makta^ 
and peshkash villages was 191 lakhs, 6*7 lakhs, and 139 lakhs 
respectively. 

The assessment was originally based on the quantity of grain sown 
in a field or on its produce, of which a certain share was taken by the 
State as revenue. On ‘dry crops’ the share was about one-fourth of 
the produce, and on * wet ’ lands, irrigated from tanks and wells, the 
State received half and two-fifths respectively of the produce. When 
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payment in kind was commuted to cash payment, the amount thus 
fixed became the revenue of the field. A tdluk^ after it has been 
surveyed, is divided into groups of villages for the purpose of classifi¬ 
cation and assessment. The fertility and depth of the soil, the absence 
or presence of sand, limestone nodules, saline efflorescences and other 
defects in it, proximity of the group to, or its distance from, centres 
of trade or railways, and easy means of communication are all factors 
which are considered in determining the assessment. A standard 
maximum rate per acre is fixed for the group, and varying rates to be 
applied to all land in the group are calculated on the basis of its 
advantages or defects. 

No records exist to show what the revenue demand was in early 
times, but the revenues under Musalman rule seem to have been 
generally farmed out. Traces of settlements made by the Bahmani 
kings and by the Adil Shahi and Kutb Shahi rulers have been found 
in some of the Districts; but it was not until Akbar's annexation of 
Berar in 1596, and Malik Ambar's rule in Aurangabad, that regular 
settlements were introduced. The Subah of Berar under the Mughals 
was more extensive than it is now, as it included portions of Sirpur 
Tandur, Elgandal, Indtir, Nander, Parbhani, and Aurangabad Districts, 
which now fall within the boundaries of the Nizam’s Dominions. 
Under Akbar’s famous settlement, the assessment was fixed by 
measuring the arable lands, and making a careful estimate of the 
produce. Each blgha was then rated at one-fourth the estimated 
produce, and the total demand on a village was termed its tankhwdk 
or standard rent-roll. In 1600 the province was assessed at 161 lakhs, 
and during the time of the first Nizam at 120 lakhs. 

Telingana during the reign of Abul Hasan, the last of the Golconda 
kings, yielded a total revenue of 166 lakhs, but the boundaries of the 
Golconda kingdom then extended as far as the sea-coast, including 
the Northern Circars. It has been estimated that the present revenue 
is about equal to the cash assessments at the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century. During the eighteenth century the State suffered from 
the inroads of the Marathas ; and when order was restored, the 
revenues of the State were farmed out to bankers and to Arab and 
Pathan soldiers, who extorted as much money as they could from the 
cultivators. The farming system was abolished by Sir Salar Jang 
immediately after his appointment as Minister, and from that date the 
prosperity of the people has increased. 

The average area of a holding in the whole State is 2 of acres, 
vaiying from 28f acres in Marathwara to laf acres in Telingana. 
In the Maratha Districts the Government assessment on *dry’ lands 
ranges from Rs. 3-0-1 to R. 0-10-2 per acre, the average being 
R. 0-12-9, while for ‘wet’ and bdghdt (garden) lands the average is 
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Rs. 4-5-6 per acre, the maximum being Rs. 15-0-0 and the minimum 
Rs. 1-2-0. In the Telingana Districts the average assessment on 
‘dry’ lands is R. 0-13-5 (maximum Rs. 4-0-0, minimum R. o-i-o), 
and on ‘ wet ’ lands Rs. 9-4-2, the maximum and minimum being 
Rs. 24-0-0 and Rs. 3-0-0 respectively. The average rate per acre for 
the whole State is Rs. 1-3-8, but for Marathwara and Telingana it is 
R. 0-14-3 1-13-10 respectively, the high rate of assessment 

and the smallness of holdings in Telingana being due to the prevalence 
of ‘wet’ cultivation. No reliable figures are available to show the 
gross produce, and it is impossible to say what proportion the land 
revenue demand bears to it. No difficulty is experienced in collecting 
the revenue, and there is very little resort to coercive measures. The 
general principle of assessment is to take half the net profits, after 
paying cost of cultivation, ^rc., as the State share. 

In times of scarcity or famine, the demand is suspended and 
recovered in the following year; and remissions are also granted 
when distress is severe or when the ryot has lost his cattle. In 
Marathwara and in the settled Telingana Districts, remissions are 
not granted for ‘dry’ land, as the assessment is very light. But in 
the unsettled Telingana Districts, remissions are given on ‘dry’ 
lands affected by bad seasons, including excessive rain; and on 
‘wet’ lands for want of water, including breach of tanks and decay 
of wells. These remissions are granted in ordinary years. Remis¬ 
sions are also given for ‘wet’ lands in settled Districts when the 
water-supply fails. 

In the settled Districts the ordinary rates of assessment apply to 
the whole extent of the holding; but in the unsettled Districts only 
the cultivated area of a holding is assessed, and the revenue of the 
uncultivated portion is remitted on both ‘wet’ and ‘dry’ lands. 
Special rules have been made for encouraging ryots to plant mango 
groves, and land is given at 10 annas per acre for this purpose. 

The ryot is free to transfer or sell his right of occupancy, and in 
this way much land has been acquired by professional money-lenders 
in the Maratha Districts. The Telingana ryot is just beginning to 
realize the value of occupancy rights. 

Under Miscellaneous Revenue are included opium and drugs, 

customs, excise, and stamps. „ 

T j ^ r IMhscellaneous 

In accordance with the terms of an agreement revenue. 

made with the Government of India, the cultivation 
of poppy was prohibited in 1881, and aU opium for consumption has 
since been imported from Malwa .under passes issued by the Opium 
Agent. The duty levied amounts to Rs. 15 per seer, of which Rs. 10 is 
paid on issue of the pass and the balance on the arrival of the opium. 
Contracts for the monopoly of retail vend are sold in each District and 
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in the city circle. The right to sell hemp drugs {ganja and bkan^) 
is also sold by auction. 

The number of chests of opium, containing 70 seers each, imported 
in 1901 was 249. The gross value of the opium imported in 1881-90, 
1891-1900 (averages), and 1901 was Rs. 2,49,630, Rs. 1,60,898, and 
Rs. 1,86,830 respectively. The net revenue realized from opium 
and hemp drugs since 1882 is given in the following table:— 



Average, 

1882-90. 

Average, 

1891-1900. 

1901. 

1903. 

Opium .... 
Ganja and bhat^2sA other 
intoxicating drugs. 

Rs. 

2.19.730 

Rs. 

37157232 

Rs. 

4,25.590 

64,328 

Rs. 

5716,001 

747949 

Total 

2,19.730 

37^57232 

4,89,918 

5790,950 


Customs duty is levied on imports and exports at the rate of 
5 per cent, ad valorem^ which is the maximum fixed by treaty with 
the Government of India. British gold, silver, and copper coins, 
vegetables, certain seeds, wool, books and maps, building stone 
(except Shahabad stone), dry and green grass, and firewood are all 
exempt from both export and import duty. Since 1885 <^uty on 
bar silver has been raised to 10 per cent., to check its import for 
illicit coinage. Salt is imported from Bombay and Masulipatam by 
railway, and a duty of Rs. 2 per falla or three maunds (120 seers) 
is collected by the Customs department. The total quantity of salt 
imported and consumed in 1881-90, 1891-1900 (averages), and 1901 
was 41,840, 43,910, and 46,810 tons respectively; and the consumption 
per head in 1881, 1891, and 1901 was 9f, 8^, and 9^ lb. 

The following table shows the customs receipts for 1901 and 1903, 
including the duty on salt:— 



1901. 

1903. 

Import duties. 

Export duties ...... 

Octroi * . . . . ... 

vSalt .. 

Duties on wines and spirits 

Miscellaneous. 

Total 

Rs. 

18,07,528 

25,32,100 

1,92,372 

8.73,782 

37,523 

20,437 

Rs. 

19,43.324 

28,13,552 

2,39,719 

8,59,760 

17,276 

24,192 

54,63,742 

58,97,823 


* This duty is levied at Hyderabad, Secunderabad, and Bolarum on produce and 
manufactures of the State brought into these towns, the tariff being the same as for 
Customs duty. 


The excise revenue is farmed at auction, by contracts for periods 
ranging from three to ten years. The chief sources of income are 
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country spirits, toddy, and 7 nakua flowers. In the Districts country 
spirits are manufactured in out-stills, and there is no restriction as to 
the quantity or strength of liquor. At SecunderabM there is a State 
distillery. Contracts for drawing and selling of toddy are sold by 
taluks in the Districts, while in the city circle, including Secunderabad 
and Bolarum, similar arrangements are made, besides which a nazarana 
is levied on toddy shops, and a duty of 4 annas per pot of 20 seers. 
The duty on mahud flowers is Rs. 16 per palla or 3 maunds. 

The total receipts from excise for 1901 and 1903 are shown in the 
following table:— 



1901. 

1903. 

Country liquor. 

Toddy. 

Mahtm flowers. 

Secunderabad contract .... 

Total 

Rs. 

6,37.592 

19,61,366 

7.10.251 

4.19,000 

Rs. 

io, 83,!'30 

18 , 43,355 

9,70,804 

4,60,000 

37,28,209 

43,57,889 


Licences are granted for the sale of European liquor on payment 
of Rs. 30 a month. A private distillery has been licensed at Chadar- 
ghat for the manufacture of rum after European methods from raw 
sugar and treacle. 

Toddy is largely consumed in the Telingana Districts, where the 
two kinds of toddy-palm {Borassus flahellifer and Phoenix sylvestris) 
are cultivated. In the Maratha Districts the palm is rare, and the 
people use 7 nahud liquor to a much greater extent. There is a growing 
taste for European liquor in the city and suburbs and some of the 
District head-quarters. No special efforts have been made to restrict 
the consumption of intoxicants, though their increased cost, owing to 
better methods of administration, has had some effect. The incidence 
of excise revenue per head of population for the years 1901 and 1903 
was respectively R. 0-5-7 and R. 0-6-3. 

Postage and other stamps, post-cards, embossed envelopes, and 
stamp paper are all made at the Hyderabad Stamp Office. A dis¬ 
count of 5 per cent, is given to the vendors of all kinds of stamps. 
Until recently all the stamp paper used in Berar was also supplied 
from the Hyderabad Stamp Office, but since 1902 this has been 
discontinued. Most of the large jdglrddrs who have their own courts 
are supplied with stamp paper at 25 per cent, of the full value of the 
stamp. Up to 1892 there were separate judicial and non-judicial 
stamps, but since that year all the stamps have been marked ‘ revenue.’ 
Bad seasons affect the sale of stamps in. a marked degree. The table 
on the next page shows the net revenue derived from the sale of 
stamps since 1881. 
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Average for 
ten years 
ending 1890. 

Average for 
ten years 
ending 1900. 

1901. 

1903. 

Stamp paper 

Postage stamps . 
Stamped envelopes . 
Post-cards 

Hundi paper . 
Summons stamps 
Receipt stamps. 

Hundi stamps . 

Rs. 

8 , 77.493 

3T,oo8 

8,888 

Rs. 

14,96,809 

46,671 

16,427 

4,055 

5,212 

27,313 

4,823 

2,579 

Rs. 

9,84,866 

57,696 

23,965 

8,322 

4,839 

.35,893 

16,543 

32,153 

Rs. 

6,35.9.37 

58.913 

28,926 

1 1,406 
2,630 
43,158 

17,785 

38,870 

Total 

9.17.389 

16,03,889 

11.54.277 

8,36,625 


In 1887 a cess of one anna per rupee of land revenue was imposed. 
It was at first levied only in settled Districts, but was subsequently 
introduced into Warangal District, in anticipation 
mu^cS^ of settlement. An Act was passed in 1899 to legalize 
the levy of other cesses, such as lighting and cart 
and carriage tax; but these cesses have not yet been imposed. The 
Local Board department was first created in 1887, and was placed 
under a Central board at Hyderabad, composed of high officials. 
This Sadr or Central board was, however, abolished in 1894; and 
the Subahdars were empowered to sanction works up to Rs. 5,000, 
the general control being vested in the then Revenue Board, with 
powers to sanction up to Rs. 10,000, while estimates exceeding that 
amount were referred to the Minister. 

In 1901 there were 13 District and 70 ialttk boards, consisting of 
182 and 560 members respectively. The District board generally has 
the First Talukdar as president and thirteen members, of whom seven 
are non-officials, selected from among the zaniinddrs, respectable 
tradesmen, and vakils ] the official members, besides the president, 
being the revenue assistant at head-quarters, the District Engineer, 
the Superintendent of police, the District medical officer, the tahsllddr 
at head-quarters, and the head schoolmaster. The taluk boards are 
subordinate to the District board, and are composed of two ofi&cial 
members, the Second or Third Talukdar in charge of the taluk and 
the tahsllddr, and three non-ofBcial members. The taluk boards 
control the expenditure on work connected with their taluks and 
sanctioned by the District board, and keep detailed accounts of such 
expenditure. The District boards have power to sanction works up to 
Rs. 2,000. 

The local cess provides funds for the construction and maintenance 
of roads, schools, dispensaries, resthouses, and other works calculated 
to benefit the inhabitants of the District. It is collected with each 
instalment of revenue paid by the cultivators and is credited in the 
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accounts as follows: village police fund, 4 pies; educational fund, 
2 pies; road fund, 2 pies; medical, i pie; and general improvement 
fund, 3 pies. The village police fund is credited to the State which 
meets the cost of the village police, and the educational fund is con¬ 
trolled by the Educational department 

The works undertaken by these boards, since they have been in 
effective existence, have been of the following classes: repairs to local 
roads at the head-quarter towns, construction of roads to taluk head¬ 
quarters, bridges, causeways, approaches to ferries, dispensaries, chauris^ 
rest-houses, dharmsalas^ sarais, markets, drinking wells and gardens, 
expenditure on municipal conservancy, lighting, sanitation, town police, 
and local board schools. Vaccination and cattle disease have also 
received attention. During famines numbers of new wells were dug 
and old wells cleaned and repaired. In fact, all local w^orks are en¬ 
trusted to the boards which are likely to promote the general health 
and convenience of the people. All these works are carried out by the 
local board engineers and are not in charge of Public Works* officers. 

The following table shows the income of the boards:— 



Average, 

1891-1^)0. 

1901. 

1903. 

Provincial rates. 
Interest 

Education. 
Medical . 
Miscellaneous . 
Public works 
Ferries 


Rs. 

40,864 

1,42,868 

36,566 

3.68,535 

3.87,493 

23.701 

Rs. 

40*093 

1,36,620 

68,154 

5,20,291 

3,77*670 
27*309 1 

Rs. 

42,920 

108 

1,96,11? 

98,064 

5.47.333 

4,97,465 

22470 


Total 

10,00,027 

11,70,686 

14,04,477 


‘Provincial rates' here means toll tax and fees collected at fairs 
and places of pilgrimage. Under ‘ miscellaneous ’ are included refunds, 
fines, school fees, income from public gardens, district municipalities, 
and deposits. ‘ Education' and ‘ medical' represent the two pies and 
one pie set apart from the local cess for these purposes. 

The following table shows the expenditure:— 



Average, 

1891-1900. 

1901. 

1903. 

Education. 
Medical . 
Miscellaneous . 
Public works . 

• 

Rs. 

1,70,868 

6,478 

3*10,852 

4 ,U *758 

Rs. 

93*592 

43,877 

2,31.685 

3,62,151 

Its. 

i, 73 , 50 i 

67,023 

7,22,519 

4,41,357 


Total 

■9.05,956 

7,31,305 

14,04,400 
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The tables of income and expenditure refer to the whole State, 
except the Districts of KarTmnagar (Elgandal), Nalgonda, Adilabad 
(Sirpur Tandur) and the Crown District of Atraf-i-balda. The allot¬ 
ments for education and medical are both spent through the General 
departmental Secretary on the establishments of the educational 
department, the normal school, and the secretariat, and the travelling 
expenses of the inspectors of schools, house rent, scholarships, prizes, 
and repairs to buildings, and in the medical department for allotiir- 
ances to establishments and vaccinators. Under ‘miscellaneous’are 
included the pay of the police, the salaries, health officers’ 

allowance, the upkeep of public gardens, the planting of roadside 
trees, &c. 

Municipal administration was first introduced in Hyderabad in 1869^ 
when the city proper was divided into four, and the suburbs into 
five, divisions for municipal purposes, the whole management being 
placed under a municipal superintendent. In 1881 the suburban area 
was handed over to a separate officer, both the officers being thence¬ 
forward designated secretaries to the two municipalities of Hyderabad 
city and Chadarghat. In 1903 the two municipalities were again 
amalgamated and placed under a special officer, styled the secretary 
to the committee. The members of the committee are called muni¬ 
cipal commissioners and number twenty-seven. The president and 
some of the members are officials, the remainder being selected 
from the vaMs of the High Court, bankers, representatives of the 
Sarf4-khas and paigak departments, and other persons not in State 
service. 

Sanitation and conservancy were also provided for in the Divisional, 
District, and taluk head-quarters; but regular arrangements and the 
appointment of committees were effected only after the establishment 
of local boards and the levy of the one-anna cess, from which muni¬ 
cipal expenditure is met, as well as that of the District and local 
boards. The members of the local boards are also members of the 
municipal committees at the Divisional and District head-quarters. 
Excluding the city, there were 21 municipalities in the State in 1901, 
In 14 of these the population ranged from 10,000 to 37,000, and 
in the remaining 7 from 4,800 to nearly 10,000. They comprise the 
Divisional and District head-quarter towns, and a few of the taluk 
head-quarters. 

The incidence of taxation per head of population in the city and 
Chadarghat municipalities in 1901 was R. 0-8-2 and R. 0-7-8 
respectively, the chief items of receipt being hackney carriage licences, 
bazars, slaughter-houses, rents, and house tax. The latter is levied at 
the rate of 3 per cent, on the annual rent. A water tax has been 
levied in the city since 1897, and in Chadarghat since 1896.- Among 
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the results of municipal administration may be mentioned the widening 
of narrow streets and lanes, the construction of sew^ers and drains, and 
the supply of pure filtered water to the city from the Mir Alam tank, 
and to Chadarghat from the Husain Sagar tank. 

The Public Works department was first organized in 1868, when 
a Chief Engineer, with a staff of assistants, was appointed, and a code 
was compiled for their guidance. The Chief Engineer works 

exercised a general control over the department, and 
audited the entire expenditure. The Dominions were divided into 
fourteen districts, each under a district engineer. In 1869 a depart¬ 
mental Minister was appointed to work under the Minister, the Chief 
Engineer being secretary in the department. In 1875 the department 
was reorganized into two distinct branches, administrative and execu¬ 
tive, the immediate head of the former being the Minister, and that 
of the latter the departmental Minister, styled the Sadr-ul-Mahdm^ 
while a secretary was appointed for each branch. The Municipal and 
Irrigation departments remained separate, and had not shown much 
progress, but were amalgamated with the Public Works department 
in 1884-5, the latter being separated from the Buildings and Roads 
branch in 1887. Subsequently the designation of the Sadr-ul-Mahdin 
was changed to that of Mum- 4 d-Mahdm^ who became head of both 
the branches of control and executive, and was made an Assistant 
to the Minister. In 1894, owing to the increase in the volume of 
work, the office of secretary in the Public Works department was 
separated. from that of the Chief Engineer, and business connected 
with railways and mines, municipalities, and telephones was entrusted 
to the charge of the former. Since 1901, cases connected with 
railways and mines have been dealt with by the secretary in the 
Financial department. 

Other changes have been made in the administration of the depart¬ 
ment, which at present is organized as follows: At the head is an 
Assistant Minister, styled the Muin-ul-Mahdm, Under him is a 
secretary, who holds charge of the administrative section divided 
into two branches known as the Irrigation and the General branches, 
the latter including buildings, roads, water-works, municipalities, and 
telephones. A Superintending Engineer holds executive and partial 
administrative charge of the Irrigation branch, and a Superintending 
Engineer is at the head of the General branch. These two officers, 
the secretary to the municipal committee, and the superintendents of 
the public gardens' and telephone departments are all under the 
secretary. 

Work in the Districts is supervised by the District Engineers, who 
are in charge of the construction and repairs of civil buildings and 
roads. At present 1,614 miles of roads are maintained by the depart- 
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merit at an annual expenditure of about si lakhs, while others are 
in course of construction. 

The more important works executed during the past few years 
include the African cavalry guard lines, commanding officer's quarters 
at Surapur, military lines at Naldrug, an armoury and general hospital 
at Golconda, bandsmen's lines at Chadarghat, the palace at Sururnagar, 
the Malakpet State stables, the ifkagt jail, police barracks, Government 
House and the Commissioner's court at Hanamkonda, revenue survey 
offices at Raich ur, Gulbarga, and Hanamkonda, Central jails at 
Aurangabad, Gulbarga, and Warangal, and jails at Nander and Medak, 
a clock-tower and medical storeroom at Hyderabad, dispensaries at 
Nander, Wadi, Bhongir, Nalgonda, Nizamabad, Makhtal, Hingoli, and 
Yadgir, the Race Stand, the Public Works office, and the Afzal Ganj 
hospital at Hyderabad. The roads constructed have already been 
referred to. Important bridges have been made in Gulbarga District 
and over part of the Husain Sagar tank. 

At Hyderabad the Murkinalla drain has been diverted and improved, 
the Afzal Sagar and Shah Ganj drains have been constructed, and 
a channel made from the public gardens to the Gosha Mahal kunfa. 
Hyderabad (with Chadarghat), Aurangabad, and Nizamabad are the 
only towns at present provided with regular systems of water-supply, 
executed under the supervision and control of the department. Those 
at Hyderabad and Aurangabad were constructed, and are maintained, 
at the cost of the State, while the Nizamabad supply was paid for 
by the Rani of Sirnapalli but is maintained from Local funds. 

A telephone department was formed in 1884. It was organized by 
the Bombay Telephone Company and worked by them for eight 
months, after which period it was taken over by the State. The 
principal nobles of the State, wealthy private individuals, and all 
important officials are subscribers to the system. The annual upkeep 
costs Rs. 15,000, and the fees collected from the non-official class 
of subscribers amount to Rs. 10,000. The total number of offices and 
dwelling-houses to which wires are laid is 154, including 71 State 
instalments. 

The Irrigation and the General branches of the Public Works 
department were separated in 1888, the former dealing with irriga¬ 
tion works only. In 1896, when it was found that the larger tanks 
required not only extensive repairs but restoration also, it was con¬ 
sidered expedient to form a separate Irrigation department under a 
Chief Engineer, whose services had been lent to the State by the 
Government of India. The Irrigation board was abolished, and the 
posts of Superintending and Divisional Engineers were also dispensed 
with, the Chief Engineer submitting his proposals, &c., relating to 
irrigation works to Government through the Public Works secretary. 
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Under the Chief Engineer are seven Irrigation engineers, one for each 
District, with an adequate subordinate staff and establishment, who 
are responsible for the maintenance of all irrigation works in their 
respective Districts. The designation of Chief Engineer was again 
changed to that of Superintending Engineer towards the close of 1903. 

The operations of the Irrigation department are practically confined 
to the Telingana and Carnatic Districts. The Maratha Districts are 
now being surveyed, to ascertain suitable sites for extensive storage 
works, so as to ensure a supply of water in all years, as well as to 
afford useful employment to labourers in those Districts. 

The irrigation works completed during the three years 1901-3 were 
of three distinct classes; {a) original works, including reconstruction 
of abandoned works; {£) restoration of recently damaged works; and 
{c) extensions and improvements. The amount spent on class {a) 
during the three years was 48-7 lakhs, on class {b) 60*4 lakhs, and 
on class {c) 89*5 lakhs, the aggregate being 199 lakhs. The increase 
of revenue derived from these was 1*2 lakhs, 5-8 lakhs, and 3-2 lakhs 
respectively, the total increase of revenue thus exceeding 10 lakhs, or 
5 per cent, on the capital outlay. 

The total expenditure on public works rose from an average of 
18 lakhs in the decade 1881-90 to 23 lakhs in the next decade, and 
was 31^ lakhs in 1900-1 and 36-2 lakhs in 1903. Since 1895 the 
expenditure on each branch has been separately recorded. That of 
the General branch decreased from i8| l^hs in 1895 to 14J lakhs in 
1901, while the cost of irrigation works rose from 7 lakhs to i6| lakhs. 

The total strength of the State army in 1901 was 24,012, classed as 
regular (6,481) or irregular (17,531). The regular troops consist of 
three regiments of cavalry (915 strong), two regiments 
of Imperial Service cavalry (806), three batteries of 
artillery (360), and six regiments of Hyderabad infantry (4,400). Small 
detachments of the infantry regiments are stationed at Aurangabad, 
Gulbarga, Nizamabad, and Warangal, to guard the jails at those 
places. Strong detachments from the cavalry regiments have latterly 
been posted at Amba (Mominabad) and Hingoli since their vaca¬ 
tion by the Hyderabad Contingent. The irregular troops consist of 
2,679 horse and 14,852 foot. Of these, 3,132 infantry and 1,355 cavalry 
are stationed at various posts to guard the jails, while the cavalry also 
escort the British and Nizam’s posts. A small Volunteer Corps, called 
‘ His Highness the Nizam’s O^vn Mounted Volunteers,’ numbers 120. 
In 1903 the total strength of the army was 24,035, the regulars and 
irregulars being 6,535 iTjS^o respectively. The expenditure on 
the army averaged 68-8 lakhs between 1881 and 1890, 69*4 lakhs in the 
next decade, and was 63-9 lakhs in 1901 and 63-7 lakhs in 1904. 

The total strength of the British array stationed within the State in 
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1905 consisted of 2,988 European and 5,549 Native troops. Hyderabad 
is partly in the Secunderabad division, which is for the present directly 
under the Commander-in-Chief, arid partly in the Poona division of the 
Western Command. The military stations at present are Bolariim and 
Secunderabad in the former, and Aurangabad in the latter. The head¬ 
quarters of the Hyderabad Volunteer Rifles are at Secunderabad, and 
detachments of the Berar Volunteer Rifles and Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Volunteer Rifles are also located within the State. The total 
strength of these in 1903 was 1,278. 

Prior to the ministry of the late Sir Salar Jang, there was no organ¬ 
ized police in the State, and the arrangements made in' the different 
Divisions depended to a great extent on the revenue 
officials. In 1866, when Districts were first formed, 
a regular police force was also raised and placed 
under the revenue authorities, but the system did not work satisfac¬ 
torily. In 1869 a special Sadr-ul-Maham or Police Minister was 
appointed, with full powers over the police. A year later Sadr 
Mohta^nims were appointed, one for each Division; but their appoint¬ 
ments were abolished in 1884, and an Inspector-General of District 
Police was appointed, the designation of Sadr-ul-Mahdm being changed 
to Mutn-ul-Makdm or Assistant Minister, Police department. The 
District police were placed under the First Talukdar, and the Dis¬ 
trict Police Superintendent was made his executive deputy. Subse¬ 
quently a detective branch was organized, under an officer deputed 
from the Berar force. Besides the city police, which is quite separate 
from that of the District police, there are three distinct police juris¬ 
dictions in the State: the Sarf-i-khds^ the Diwdni or EM/sa, and the 
paigdh and jdglr police. 

The supervising staff consists of an Inspector-General, 5 Assistants, 
17 Mohtamims or Superintendents, 17 Assistant Superintendents, and 
119 Amins or inspectors 3 while the subordinate force comprises foot 
and mounted police, numbering 11,173 4^3 respectively. In 

addition to the regular force, the rural police are under the revenue 
officers or Talukdars, and have scarcely any connexion with the 
District police. They include 12,776 police pdiels, 2,798 kotwdls, 
and 17,532 rdmosis or watchmen, numbering altogether 33,106. 
The table on the next page gives statistics of number and pay in 1901 
and 1903. 

■ The strength of the regular force is equivalent to one policeman to 
every 990 persons in the Dmdni and to 609 in the Sarf-i-khds, while 
there is one policeman to 7‘i and 4-3 square miles in these areas. 

Recruits are medically examined as to their physical fitness, and 
their character is verified. The maximum age of recruits is 25, and 
their minimum height 5 feet 5 inches. The recruit on enlistment 
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undergoes a year's course of training at District head-quarters in law 
and procedure, drill, gymnastics, signalling, &c. Educated natives are 
averse to police service, owing to the low scale of pay offered. The 
detective branch is under a selected ofiScer, who has an assistant and 
a staff of amms^ Jemadars^ daffaddrs^ and constables working under 
him. This branch has done excellent service in arresting a large 
number of notorious dacoits and other criminals. A system of identi¬ 
fication by means of finger-prints was introduced in 1898, and has 
been successful. The District police are armed with muzzle-loaders 
of an old and inferior type, but the officers are provided with swords 
and pistols. No special military police force is maintained in the 
State. 


Particulars. 

1901. 

1903. 

Number. 

Pay. 

Number. 

Fay. 

Diwdni. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

Supervising staff 
Subordinate staff 

142 

40,008 

2,03,460 

18,95,850 

139 

38,293 

2,60,580 

19,41,990 

Sarji-khds. 





Supervising staff 
Subordinate staff 

17 

^,684 

22,260 

1,99.155 

20 

6,265 

26,520 

3,05,013 

Total j 

44.851 

23,20,725 

44.717 

24,74,103 


The city police is quite distinct from the District police and is under 
a Commissioner, knowm as the Kotwdl^ who exercises control within the 
municipal area. The total strength of this force is about 3,000, includ¬ 
ing 50 mounted men and nearly 100 Arabs; and the cost was 4*4 lakhs 
in 1901. 

The railway police is a distinct corps and has no connexion with 
the District police. In 1871 through traffic was established between 
Bombay and Madras, necessitating the employment of 117 officers and 
men. This force has been gradually increased as new lines were 
opened, and in 1903 consisted of 520 men and officers under a Super¬ 
intendent, the proportion being one man to every i-6 miles of 
railway, A small body of specially selected men are employed as 
detectives, and travel in all passenger trains, and have been instru¬ 
mental in bringing professional thieves to justice. There are 8 lock-ups 
in charge of the railway police, but prisoners are sent to the Secunder¬ 
abad jail to serve their term. 

The table on the next page gives the results of cases dealt with by 
the Dlwdni, Sarf-Ikhds^ and railway police. 

The administration of jails is in charge of the Inspector-General 
of Police, who is also the Inspector-General of Prisons. Each of the 
outlying Central jails is in charge of a Superintendent, controlled hy 

u 2 
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the First Talukdar in his capacity of Ndzim 4 -Mahdbis or Inspector 
of jails. The Third Talukdars or head-quarters iahsiiddrs supervise 
District jails. The Central jail at Hyderabad is also in charge of 
a Superintendent, who is directly subordinate to the Inspector-General 
of Prisons. Central jails are maintained at Hyderabad, Aurangabad, 
Gulbarga, Warangal, and Nizamabad, and District jails at the head¬ 
quarters of other Districts. Lock-ups or subsidiary jails are located in 
some of the taluk offices. The average jail mortality in 1891 was 28.9; 
but in 1901 it rose to 65*3 per x,ooo, owing to the effects of famine on 
the population and also to cholera, the mortality for the same years at 
the Central jail at Hyderabad being only 17.7 and 13*9 respectively. 
Tents, rugs, and carpets of all descriptions, belts and shoes, table linen 
and towels, furniture, tdtpattis^ cotton tweeds, checks and shirtings, 
and police clothing and dress for office peons are made in the jails. 
Printing work and bookbinding are also done, and the Janda or State 
Gazette^ as well as a large quantity of vernacular litho-printing, is 
turned out by the Hyderabad Central jail press. The total expen¬ 
diture in 1901 was 5-2 lakhs, but the jails were then unusually full 
owing to the bad season. More detailed statistics of the jails in the 
State are given in Table VII (p. 305) at the end of this article. 


Average of five years ending 1901. 



Diwanu 

Sarf.i-khas, 

Railway. 

Total. 

Number of cases reported 
Number of cases decided 

7,806 

971 

247 

9,024 

in criminal courts 
Number of cases ending 

3.767 

441 

157 

47.^65 

in acquittal. 

Number of cases ending 

1,746 

178 

9 


in conviction 

2,021 

263 

148 . 

27432 


Indigenous schools of the ordinary Indian type are found in many 
places. Reading, writing, and elementary arithmetic are taught, and 
Education teacher is generally paid in kind, his income 

varying according to the size and importance of the 
village. The first English public school in Hyderabad was opened in 
1834 by a clergyman of the Church of England, followed shortly after 
by a Roman Catholic school. An Arabic and Persian school was also 
founded in the city about the same time by the first Amlr-i-kablr, 
a liberal patron of learning, and himself a mathematician of no mean 
order. State education commenced in 1854, when a school called 
the Dar-ul-ulum was founded in the city of Hyderabad. In 1859 
orders were issued directing that tw^o schools, one Persian and the 
other vernacular, should be opened in each td/uk, and one at the 
head-quarters of each District. Committees were appointed to super- 
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vise these schools, consisting, in the case of taluk schools, of two 
patch and two patwdris^ w*ith the tahsilddr as president, and for 
District schools of a pdtel^ a patwdri^ the tahsilddr^ and the police 
inspector, with the Third Talukdar as president. The last-named 
officer was ex-officio educational inspector of the District, and, as such, 
had to examine all schools during his tours. Education was thus 
entirely in the hands of the revenue authorities, and did not receive 
due attention. 

In 1868 education was transferred to the Assistant Minister of what 
was then called the Miscellaneous department, and all candidates 
for masterships were required to go through a training at the Dar-ul- 
ulum and obtain certificates. Two years later the control of public 
instruction was handed over to the late Mr. Wilkinson, then Principal 
'of the Engineering College; but this change had no effect outside the 
city of Hyderabad. Here, however, it led to the splitting up of the 
Dar-ul-ulura into five branch schools, and the establishment of an 
Anglo-vernacular school. In 1871 a Director of Vernacular Education 
was appointed, who improved the system of District schools; but the 
actual management remained in the hands of revenue officials as 
before, entailing much delay in the administration. Under this cum¬ 
brous system all circular orders emanating from the office of the 
Director of Public Instruction had to pass through the hands of 
the entire series of revenue officials before they reached the various 
schools in the Districts. 

In 1872 there were sixteen schools in the city and suburbs, in one 
of which English was taught. The Districts contained 125 vernacular 
schools. The decade 1871-80 saw a great development in educational 
matters. In 1875 five deputy-inspectors were appomted for the Dis¬ 
tricts, relieving the revenue officials of educational worL Two years 
later the Anglo-vernacular high school in the city was abolished, and 
its pupils transferred to the Chadarghat school. An Anglo-vernacular 
school w^as also opened for the first time at Aurangabad. In 1878 the 
payment of fees was made compulsory in the District schools. About 
1880 the Chadarghat high school was affiliated to the Madras Univer¬ 
sity as a second-grade college; and in 1881 it was raised to the rank of 
a first-grade college. During this decade two important schools were 
opened to educate the higher classes in the city. The Madrasa-i-Aliya^ 
which had been opened as a private school under English teachers for 
the education of Sir Salar Jang’s sons and relations, became a public 
school for the education of the higher classes, and as such has since 
had an uninterrupted career of success. In the year 1879 there were 
only 19 pupils on the rolls, the cost to the State per head being 
Rs. 1,643, whereas the school now has 200 pupils, and the cost per 
head is only Rs. 70 to Rs. 80, The Madrasa-i-Aizza was opened 
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under private agency for pupils of the same class, lower fees being 
charged, and a number of scholarships being granted. 

As constituted at present the Educational department is under 
a Director of Public Instruction, whose proposals are submitted to 
the Minister through the Secretary in the Judicial, Police, and General 
departments and through the Assistant Minister for education. No 
officers are recruited in England, except a few of the staff of the 
Madrasa-i-AUya^ now called the Nizam College. The work of inspec¬ 
tion is carried on by five chief Inspectors. Until about* ten years ago 
all the schools in Hyderabad were directly under the department. 
-Gradually, however, schools are being transferred to the local boards^ 
but it is impossible as yet for the State to withdraw altogether from the 
.management of these schools. 

There are three Arts colleges : the Nizam College at Hyderabad (first 
grade), the Aurangabad College (second grade), both affiliated to the 
Madras University, and the Dar-ul-ulum or Oriental College, which 
sends up candidates for the Punjab Oriental titles examinations. All 
three are purely State institutions. Although an excellent boarding¬ 
house is attached to the Nizam College, the accommodation available 
is so limited, and the fees so high, that the poorer students who come 
from outside are not able to take advantage of it. Something is,being 
done to provide hostels for the students of some of the District high 
schools. . , 

The following table illustrates the progress made in university educa¬ 
tion :— 


1 

Passes in 

1881. 

„ ! 
1891. 

1901. 

i9i\^ 

Matriculation 

First Irftermediate in Arls or 

1 

3 

42 

18 

13 

vScience .... 

2 

3 

4 

3 

Ordinary Bachelors’ degrees. 

1 

I 

20 

8 , 

Higher and special degrees . 

- 

14 

47 



In 1901 the number of high schools was 16, two new ones having 
been added during the decade between 1891 and 1900. In all the high 
schools for boys English is treated as the first language, and the curri¬ 
culum leads up to the Madras matriculation. The middle schools 
prepare pupils for the local middle school examination. In 38 English 
is the first language, while 15 are purely vernacular. Of the high 
schools, 8 are supported by the State, 7 are aided, and one is unaided, 
while the middle schools include 38 State, 9 aided, and 6 unaided. 
At present no secondary schools are under the local boards. In 1901 
these schools were attended by 1-5 per cent, of the population of 
school-going age. 

In 1883 there were 148 primary schools, of which 13 were at the 
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capital. The total number of pupils attending these schools was 7,757, 
representing 0-5 per cent, of the population of school-going age. In 
1891 the percentage rose to 2-5. In 1901 the number of primary 
schools increased to 753, and the number of pupils to 41,876, giving 
a percentage under instruction of 2-4 to children of school-going age 
in that year. A system of grading the teachers has recently been 
introduced, and all the masters in primary schools, who formerly 
possessed no qualifications as a rule, are being gradually passed 
through the normal school. Some of the lower primary masters still 
receive Rs. 7, Rs. 8, or Rs. 9 a month, but a minimum of Rs. 10 
is being introduced. Roughly the rate of pay may be said to be 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 in a lower primary school, and Rs. 15 to Rs. 25 in 
an upper primary. The inspectors are allowed to use their discretion 
in agricultural tracts in dispensing with full-time attendance during 
the months when the children’s services are required in the fields. 

Here, as elsewhere in India, the education of girls has not kept pace 
with that of boys, and the number of children under instruction is 6*1 
per cent, on the school-going age population for boys, and only 0-5 
for girls. Progress in this direction is slow, and as far as the Districts 
are concerned, is hardly satisfactory. On the reorganization of the 
department in 1885, the State contained, outside the capital, only 
one Koran school for girls, with an attendance of 30. Another school 
was opened to provide for a headmaster w^ho had lost his eyesight, 
his wife being appointed mistress. There were at this time three 
English middle schools at the capital, with a total attendance of 224 
girls, and 4 English and an equal number of vernacular primary 
schools, attended by 99 and 323 girls respectively. The number 
of schools for girls w'as 71 in 1891, and 77 in 1901; and in the last 
year the total number of female pupils was 4,467. Most of the girls’ 
schools are directly under the State, but local boards have now taken 
over some of these schools. 

There are three main obstacles in the way of progress. The first 
is the reluctance of Muhammadans to teach their daughters anything 
beyond their scriptures; but popular sentiment is slowly giving way, 
and reading, writing, and arithmetic up to an elementary standard are 
now taught in most of the schools, besides needlework, and in one 
school cooking. Early marriage among Hindus is the next difficulty, 
but this is not of so great importance in view of the very^ elementary 
instruction it is proposed to impart. The greatest difficulty, however, 
is , the absence of trained mistresses. The pay offered is too small 
to attract outsiders, and there is as yet no training school for school¬ 
mistresses. * No tangible impression can be made until this want is 
supplied. The most notable feature under the head of female educa¬ 
tion is the foundation of a high-class zandna school at Hyderabad* 
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This institution has since its foundation succeeded to a certain extent 
in turning out fairly well-educated members of the gentler sex, whose 
influence on public opinion is evidenced by an increasing desire on the 
part of parents of the higher classes to procure a sound education for 
their daughters, either by engaging the services of competent governesses 
at home, or sending them to this or some school outside the State. 
The zandna school, with a roll of 41 girls, has a larger though still 
somewhat insufficient staff of European and native teachers; English, 
Arabic, and Persian are taught, besides the usual branches that form 
the curriculum of an upper middle school for girls. It is expected 
before long to take rank as a high school. The girls’ schools estab¬ 
lished by the Wesleyan and American Missionary Societies are invariably 
well managed and do a great amount of good work. 

A small engineering school, first opened at Warangal for the purpose 
of training young men for the subordinate grades of the Public Works 
department, was transferred to Hyderabad in 1896. A law school with 
two lecturers was organized in 1899. There is also a medical school 
at Hyderabad, supported by the State, of which the Residency Surgeon 
is the principal. It has, how^ever, no connexion with the Educational 
department. A thriving normal school exists at the capital, through 
which all teachers of primary schools are being gradually passed, while 
another for girls at Secunderabad, founded by the Wesleyan Mission, 
supplies teachers for the girls’ schools under that agency and is doing 
excellent work. The industrial school at Aurangabad was established 
about 1889, and has done a great deal to revive and improve many 
industries for which that place was once famous. Another industrial 
school was opened at Warangal in 1890, and has been transferred to 
Hyderabad, where it is doing good work. A Sanskrit school, started at 
Hyderabad in 1899, is aided by the State. 

Provision is made for the education of Europeans and Eurasians 
in eight schools at the capital, which receive grants from the British 
Government and work under the Bengal code for European schools. 
Three of them receive ah additional grant from the Hyderabad State. 
In 1901 these schools contained 650 pupils. Some of the pupils 
find employment as officers in the Hyderabad regular troops, while 
the Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway, in its various departments, 
provides for others. 

While the Muhammadans form only 10-4 per cent, of the population 
of the State, they include 83 per cent, of the students in colleges, 
45 per cent, of the pupils in secondary, and 42 per cent, of the pupils 
in primary schools. These results are due to the position held by 
Muhammadans in a State of which the ruler belongs to their religion. 
It is noticeable that the Hindus are more successful in examinations, 
proportionately to their numbers, than the Muhammadans. 
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Of the aboriginal tribes, the Gonds and Lanibadis form the majority, 
but none avail themselves of the opportunities for educating their 
children placed within their reach. The Bhils, chiefly found in the 
Aurangabad Division, are beginning to send their children to school. 
The schools throughout the State are open to children of all castes 
without distinction; but in practice few of the lower classes avail them¬ 
selves of the permission, partly owing to the prejudices of the higher 
castes. In 1901, 23 boys belonging to the aboriginal tribes and 
626 outcastes were at school, the greater number of the latter being 
found in the different mission schools. 

According to the Census of 1901 literate persons numbered 29*55 
per 1,000 of the total population, but taking males and females sepa¬ 
rately, the proportions are 54*7 and 3*4 respectively. Persons literate 
in English were 1*3 per 1,000 of the total population. Of the various 
religions, the Christians were far ahead of the others in point of 
literacy, there being 443 literate persons in every 1,000 professing 
that faith. The Musalmans came next with 54, while the Hindus 
and Animists followed with 25 and i respectively. 

Particulars of the expenditure on education and number of institu¬ 
tions and scholars will be found in Tables VIII and IX (p. 306). 

The first systematic attempt to control the Press and the registration 
of books and newspapers in the State was made in 1886. The total 
number of newspapers and periodicals published in 1901 w^as 14, of 
which 12 were in Urdu, and 2 in Urdu and Marathi combined. No 
English papers are issued here, although several published elsewhere 
have a large circulation in the State, and are mainly devoted to 
Hyderabad affairs. Seven of the fourteen were newspapers, and the 
remainder monthly magazines. Politics are discussed in the former, 
while the latter are devoted to legal, social, and literary topics. The 
Musktrl-Deccan^ a daily paper, has the largest circulation. 

The total number of books registered in 1901 was 23, which may 
be classified according to their subject matter as follows: law (6), 
history (2), religion (4), poetry (3), medical (i), mathematics (i), 
fiction (2), and miscellaneous (4). Apart from an Urdu translation 
of the biography of the late Amir of Kabul, these books are more 
or less original in character. 

The first medical institution opened in the State was the Hyder¬ 
abad Medical school, founded in 1846, which has done much useful 
work in training medical officers and subordinates Medical 
for the Hyderabad medical service, and hospital 
assistants for Berar. At first instruction was imparted in Urdu, but 
since 1884 English has been the medium. Till 1885 a board of 
medical officers from Secunderabad conducted the examinations; but 
since that year the written part has been supervised by a board 
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of examiners of the Madras Medical College or the Bombay Grant 
Medical College, the oral examination being conducted by a medical 
board from Secunderabad. The course is approximately the same 
as'the L. M. & S. of the Madras University. 

At present the State ihedical department is under a Director, who 
is also the Residency Surgeon, assisted by a competent staff of sur¬ 
geons . at head-quarters. The District staff consists of from 3 to 5 
surgeons, i to 5 hospital assistants, 4 to 7 compounders, and from 

5 to 11 vaccinators, according to the extent and requirements of each 
District. Most of the surgeons are passed students of the Hyderabad 
medical school. There are two lady doctors at Aurangabad; while 
Gulbarga, Raichur, and Warangal Districts each have one. At 
Hyderabad a large staff of medical men is maintained, there being 
15 surgeons, 7 hospital assistants, 24 compounders, and ii vaccinators, 
besides a number of nurses with diplomas who tend the sick in the 
hospitals. The total strength for the State is 74 surgeons, 12 lady 
doctors, 31 hospital assistants, 104 compounders, and 116 vaccinators. 

Statistics are only available from 1884-5. In that year there were 

6 hospitals in the city and suburbs and 48 dispensaries in the Districts. 
By 1891 the number of dispensaries had increased to 67, and in 1901 
it rose to 84. The total number of out-patients treated in all institu¬ 
tions in 1884-5, 1891, and 1901 was 292,515, 384,660, and 636,044 
respectively. The major operations performed in the same years were 
393, 3,313, and 4,628, wdiile minor operations numbered 3,377, 16,795, 
and 1,500. In the zandna department for pardd females attached 
to the Afzal Ganj Hospital at Hyderabad city, the number of cases, 
treated in 1901 was about 3,000 and the operations performed 2,000. 
The whole cost of the department is met from State funds, and the 
expenditure in 1901 was 5-4 lakhs. 

No separate lunatic asylum is maintained, though there is some 
accommodation for lunatics in the Hyderabad Central jail. In 1891 
this contained 7 criminal and 29 other lunatics, while in 1901 their 
numbers were 21 and 109 respectively. The whole of the expenditure 
is borne by the State, the cost in 1891 and 1901 being Rs. 2,411 and 
Rs. 9,600 respectively. The principal cause of insanity is said to be 
the use of narcotic drugs and spirits. 

- Vaccination was commenced in 1884-5, when 48 vaccinators were 
employed, and the number of successful operations w^as 44,062, the 
cost per case being Rs. 1-3-0. In 1891 there were 76,880 successful 
cases,' ’while in 1901 the number was only 37,880, The increase in 
1891 was due to the larger number of vaccinators employed by the 
local boards, while in 1901 a large number of vaccinators were deputed, 
on famine and plague duty. The cost of the department in 1891 and 
1901 was Rs. 49,160 and Rs. 57,302 respectively; the average per. 
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successful case for these years being R. 0-10-3 1-3-0. Opera¬ 

tions are carried out exclusively with calf lymph, which is prepared at 
the vaccination depot in the State. Vaccination is performed accord¬ 
ing to the European method, and inoculation does not seem to be 
practised. 

Hyderabad State was included in the Great Trigonometrical Survey. 
The subsequent topographical surveys were based on, or extended 

from, the main series of triangulation. The Darbar 

..... 1 -r I Surveys, 

co-operated in this important work. It appears prob¬ 
able that Todar Mai’s revenue system was introduced in most of the 
Maratha Districts of the State early in the seventeenth century by 
Malik Ambar and Murshid Kuli Khan, and was based on a rough 
survey of lands. On the formation of regular Districts about 1865-6, 
the digM of 3,600 square yards was taken as a standard, and lands 
w’ere roughly measured. About 1876 it was decided to commence 
accurate survey operations, and the work w^as first undertaken in 
Aurangabad District, and subsequently extended to other fdluAs and 
Districts. In this systematic survey the areas were reckoned in 
English acres. The Aurangabad and Gulbarga Divisions were sur¬ 
veyed and settled by the end of 1894. The Bldar and Warangal 
Divisions were also surveyed and settled by the end of 1904 and 1905, 
the only portions still remaining unsurveyed and unsettled being the 
District of Adilabad (Sirpur Tandur) and certain td/uks of Karlmnagar 
(Elgandal) District 

[Syed Hossain Bilgrami and C. Willmott, Historical and Descriptive 
Sketch of the Nizants Do?ninions^ 2 vols. (Bombay, 1883-4); Gazetteer 
of Aurangabad (Bombay, 1884); Hastings Fraser, Memoir and Corre¬ 
spondence of Colonel James Stuart Fraser (1885); Meadows Taylor, 
Story of My Life^ 2 vols. (1877); J. S. King, The History of the Bah- 
mani Dynasty (1900); J. D. B. Gribble, A History of the Deccan 
(1896); Mirza Mehdy Khan, Hyderabad Census Report, 1901; 
A. J. Dunlop, Administration Report of the Nhayn^s Dofnmions for 
1303 and 1304-7 Fasli (1894 and 1895—8); Report on the Famine 
Relief Operations in the Nizamis Dommions in 1899-1900; Depart¬ 
mental Admmistration Reports.^ 
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X^ 0 NO 

T? cTno 

s 

NO 

ONiO o\ 
CM 0 CM 

JN. CM 0 

ONt'^ NO 

NO 

q 

CM 

CM 0 -nI-OnX 
ONH 0 i>»VO 
OOVOX- 
■Mpeo -vf ^ 

ro 

•0 

iM 

o' 

CM 

M 11 On 0 
r>. ON vi-NO 
q CO 

VO NO ro v^ 

CM 

I'* 

0^ 

6\ 

M 


q 

CM 

X 

District or State. 

Atraf-i-balda, including Hyder¬ 
abad city and suburbs 

ATedak {Gulshanabad) Division, 
Tndur (Nizamabad) . 

Medak (Gulshanabad) 
Mahbubnagar .... 
Nalgonda ..... 

Total 

Warangal Division. 

Warangal . 

Elgandal (Karimnagar) 

Sirpur Tandur (Adilabad) . 

Total 

Gulbarga Division. 

Gulbarga . 

Osm^abad ... 

Raichur ..... 
Lingsugur ..... 
Bldar • . . 

Total 

Aurangabad Division. 
Aurangabad .... 

Parbhani ..... 
Nander ..... 
Bhir...... 

5 ’ 3 

0 0 

H 3 

73 

a 

S 

• 0 

(A 

*3 


.—In 1905 the Districts were rearranged^ the area of almost every one being altered. Details of the new areas, so far as available. avIII be found in the District 
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TABLE II 

Statistics of Agriculture, Hyderabad State 

(In square miles) 



1881-90 

(average). 

1891-1900 

(average). 

1901. 

1903. 

Total area .... 

33.281 

40,861 

47.096 

60.734 

i Total uncultivated area . 

12,608 

13.375 

16.854 

28,862 

! 

i Cultivable, but not cultivated . 

5,061 

5,270 

5,997 

6,172 

1 Uncultivable .... 

7,547 

8,105 

10.857 

22,690 

1 Total area cultivated 

20,673 

27,486 

30>242 

32.872 

1 Irrigated from canals 

41 

57 

46 

48 

j „ ,, wells and tanks 

6S7 

1,156 

1,679 

1,732 

„ „ other sources 

37 

29 

34 

36 

Total area irrigated . 

765 

1,242 

1.659 

1,816 

XJnirrigated area 

19,908 

26,244 

28,583 

30,056 

Cropped area. 

Rice. 

1,032 

1,180 

1,358 

1,402 

Wheat ..... 

761 

S73 

914 

941 

Jotvdr . 

7 , 1^9 

10,784 

12,531 

12,530 

Bajra . 

2,911 

3 ,M 5 

2,487 

2,556 

Other food-grains . 

1 , 59 ^ 

2,041 

3,631 

3,698 

Oilseeds. 

2,910 

3,009 

3,294 

3,420 

Chillies ... 

123 

120 

149 

164 I 

Cotton. 

1,543 

1,761 

3,226 

3 , 6 t 7 I 

1 

i Other fibres 

50 

S 3 

85 

86 

I Sngnr-cane .... 

18 

20 

29 

29 

1 Tobacco ... 

107 

no 

125 

124 

! Indigo. 

93 

loS 

94 

99 

, Miscellaneous .... 

2.345 

4,282 

2,319 

3.306 

Total 

20,<>73 

27,4^6 

30,242 

31,872 J 
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TABLE III 

Average Prices of Food-grains, &c., Hyderabad State 


1 Selected 

1 staples. 

!, 

Selected centres. 

Average for ten years ending 

1890. 

1900. 

1901. 


Parbhani • 



ir 

10 

9 


Osnaanabad 



8 

9 

8 


Raichur . 



10 

10 


Rice . . 1 






9 


Hyderabad city 



10 

8 

6 


Medak 



10 

10 

10 

1 

Warangal 



II 

II 

II 

' 

Parbhani . 



34 

32 

26 


Osmanabad 



22 

21 

17 

Jhwar . 1 

Raichur . 



24 

27 

18 


Hyderabad city 



24 

20 

10 


Medak 



15 

15 

15 


Warangal. 



21 

30 

20 


Parbhani . 



26 

16 

13 


Raichur - 



24 

26 

IQ 

Bajra 

Hyderabad city 



20 

18 

13 


Warangal. 



24 

29 

21 


Parbhani . 



20 

17 

14 


Osmanabad 



T3 

15 

I r 

1 

Raichur . 



10 

13 

8 i 

Wheat . < 






i 


Hyderabad city 



12 

10 

^ ! 


Medak 



10 

10 

1 

10 ; 


Warangal. 



12 

T 2 

1 

10 : 


Hyderabad city 

* 


S 

Si 

lol j 


‘ "f prices are in seers ID.; per JHyderabad rupee, which is af nr^sf-nr 
©<5|fflBJvatefit to about 13 annas 9 pies in British currency ^ 

and 1899-1900, Iiave been omitted from the 
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TABLE IV 

Trade of Hyderabad State with other Provinces 

(In thousands of rupees) 



1890-1. 

I9OO-I. 

1902-3. 

Ifitporis, 

Cotton piece-goods . 



1 . 34 . 6 ? 

59,52 

96,65 

,, twist and 3^arn 



34:49 

35,44 

35,72 

Silk .... 



12,50 

39,94 

11,83 

Salt .... 



56,77 

50,74 

43,46 

Sugar 



15,45 

17,43. 

25,19 

Fruits 



22,73 

0 

o\ 

10,83 

Nuts .... 



11,17 

7,16 

6,77 

Cattle and sheep 



32,83 

34,29 

8,23 

Silver 



14,21 

3,70 

11,78 

! Brass and copper manufactures . 


6,04 

2,89 

5,58 

Iron .... 

• 


6,17 

5,46 

5,71 

Wood 

• 


7.76 

6.65 

1,48 

All other articles 

• 


i, 33 ,or 

1,57,08 

2,06,29 


Total 

4,87,80 

i 

4 , 39.66 

4,69,52 

Exports^ 

Grain and pulse 



72,86 

67,71 

2.4,56 

Cotton (raw) 



1,28,48 

2,29,90 

2,01,17 

Linseed 



52,58 

24,78 

59,85 

Oilseeds 



28,56 

32,75 

12,07 

Ground-nuts 



11,12 

48 

36 

Castor-seed 



24,60 

57,79 

.52,82 

Indigo 



7,92 

2,92 

1,90 

Oils .... 



17,20 

16,53 

42..36 

Wood 



3,61 

2,41 

2,56 

Cotton goods 



12,76 

7.01 

9,85 

Hides and skins, 

« • 


25,97 

28,78 

I 23,07 

Cattle and sheep 

« • 


* 7,43 

19,97 

; 15,19 

All other articles 

• • 


32,58 

38,30 

22,55 


Total 

4,33,67 

5,29,33 

4,69,31 
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TABLE V 

Principal Sources of Ordinary Revenue, Hyderabad State 
(Tn thousands of rupees) 



Average for 
ten years 
ending 1890. 

Average for 
ten years 
ending 1900. 

1901. 

1904. 

Land revenue 

1,89,07 

2,06,38 

2,24,90 

2,43,06 

Customs . 

43,23 

48,37 

54,67 

56,50 

Stamps 

4.65 

8,33 

7,91 

8,57 

Excise 

37,<52 

49,30 

49,03 

58,32 

Forests 

1,86 j 

2,54 

4,13 

5,20 

Registration 

8 

48 


,41 

Railways . 

IL 94 

21,62 

48,03 

36,43 

Berar surplus 

18,05 

9,05 

... 

29,87 

Other sources 

1 20,29 

36,72 

27,60 

30,68 

Total 

3,26,78 

3,82,79 

4,16,68 

4,69,04 


TABLE VI 

Principal Heads of Expenditurf, Hyderabad State 

;In thousands of rupees) 



Average for 
ten years 
ending 
1890. 

Average for 
ten years 
ending 
1900. 

1901. 

1904. 

Charges in respect of col¬ 
lections 

Salaries and expenses of 
civil departments;— 

{a) General administra¬ 
tion 

(d) Law and justice 

(c) Police . 

(d) Education 

(e) Medical 

(/) Minor departments 

53 ».n 4 

66,54 

61,15 

56,38 

> 4,94 

10,58 

24.52 

336 

2,60 
3,65 

16,67 

12,53 

26,12 

7,00 

5^00 

. 3»23 

16.77 

13.78 
28,76 

7,49 

6,21 

4:34 

13,67 

11,65 

27,86 

7.29 

6,72 

L 93 

Total 

59,65 

70.55 

77.35 

i 69,12 

Mint .... 

Pensions, allowances, and 
religious grants 
Contributions to palace 
expenditure . 

Public works and irrigation 
Military department. 
Railways .... 
Miscellaneous and other 
charges^includingfamine) 

52 

42,24 

41,22 
j8,i7 
68,76 
- 2 L 95 

9 , 9 ^ 

S 3 

43.78 

58.79 

23,16 

69,44 

31,18 

38,05 

37 

40,70 

50,2s 

3 L 52 

63,93 

42.51 

43,22 

9,78 

39,44 

50,00 
46,07 j 

63,72 

43,32 

72,66 

Total expenditure 

3,16.01 

,02,02 


4 - 50,49 









JihUmm 
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TABLE Vll 


Statistics of Jails, Hyderabad State 



1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

*903- 

Number of Central jails . 

1 

I 

5 

I 

i 5 

Number of District jails . 

16 

i6 

13 

12 

Number of Subsidiary jails 
(lock-ups) . . . 

100 

95 

95 

95 

Average daily jail population— 





{a) Male: 





In Central jails 

743 

3,187 

4.364 

3,882 

In other jails . 

... 

1,636 

2,350 

860 

( 3 ) Female: 





In Central jails 

33 

98 

65 

67 

In other jails . 


83 

65 

23 

! Total 

! 

776 

3,994 

6,714 

4.S32 

Rate of jail mortality per i,ooo 


28*9 

i 65.5 

26-9 

Expenditure on jail mainten¬ 
ance .... Rs. 

... 

1,89.851 

5,14,920 

3,88,284 

Cost per prisoner . . Rs. 


47-8-6 

76-11-1 

80-5-7 

Profits on jail manufactures Rs. 


15,.*^12 

48,172 

1.28,313 

Earnings per prisoner . Rs. 

... 

3-14-0 

7-2-1 

43 - 1-3 


VOL. XIII. 


X 
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TABLE VIII 

Colleges, Schools, and Scholars, Hvderabad State 




1900-1. 



1903-4. 


Class of institutions. 

Number 
of insti¬ 
tutions. 

Scholars. 

Number 
of insti¬ 
tutions. 

Scholars. ! 


Males. 

Females, 

Males. 

Females, 

Public , 







Arts colleges 

2 

39 

... 

2 

55 

... 

Oriental colleges 

I 

i 32 

... 

I 

129 

... 

Secondary schools— 



169 




Upper (High) 

16 

4,099 

15 

4,107 

243 

Lower (Middle) 
Primary schools— 

53 

8 , 55 ° 

399 

68 

9,524 

364 

Upper . 

L 33 

I 3 > 2 I 4 

1,160 

2,650 

137 

J 3 . 6 .i 6 

I,'38 

Lower . 

620 

24,852 

638 

25,066 

2,799 

Training schools 

2 

246 

89 

2 

367 

98 

Other special schools, 

5 

428 


s 

612 

Private , 







Advanced . 

14 

L 373 

• •t 

5 

• i • 

262 

Elementary 

1,826 



1,801 

36,559 


Total 

2,672 

91,114 

4.467 

2,667 

90,075 

4,904 


Note.—S tatistics for 1880-1 and 1890-1 are not available. 


TABLE IX 

Educational Finance, Hyderabad State 



-'—^— "g ■ 

Expenditure on institutions maintained or aided 
by public funds. 


State 

revenue. 

District 

and 

municipal 

funds. 

Fees. 

Other 

sources. 

Total 

(1901). 

Total 

(1903). 

Arts and professional 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

colleges 

Training and special 

57,353 

... 

456 

... 

57,809 

53,060 

colleges 

26,508 

6,939 

1,963 

1,320 

36,730 

37,211 

Secondary schools. 

2,36,221 

979 

4>,467 

48,994 

3,27,661 

3,22,460 

Primary schools . 

Girls’ schools 

91,010 

87,063 

7,955 

16,977 

2,03,005 

2,01,134 

84,112 

L 5 ,.'i 8 i 

5.098 

1,497 

14,486 

36,662 

Total . 

4,26,673 

1,00,079 

53,338 

81,777 

6,61,867 

6,95,977 
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TABLE X 

Statistics of Hospitals and Vaccination, 
Hyderabad State 


i 

1884-5. ! 

1 

1891. 1 

i 

iQor. j 

1903. 

Hospitals, tfc. 1 

1 

i 

i 

j 


Number of civil hospitals and j 
dispensaries . . . . ; 

'48 ’ 

1 

j 

67 ■ 

841 

1 

84 

xAverage daily number of— | 

{a) In-patients . . » | 



1 

12 

28 

\Ji) Out-patients . . . | 

1 

801 j 

I >054 

i .743 

1,796 

Income from— ; 

State funds (the only source) Rs. | 

2,03,265 j 

4,01,244 


6.83.495 

Expenditure on— i 

(i?) Establishment . . Rs. 

... 1 


4 » 37»535 

4.63.349 

(^) Medicines, diet, buildings, 
&c. X . . Rs. 

i 

88,083 

1,02,480 

3.46.562 

Lutmtic Asylums, 

Number of asylums 


■ 

I 

I 

1 

I 

Average daily number of— 


! 



(a) Criminal lunatics 

••• I 

7 

21 

26 

(d) Other lunatics . 

1 

... 

29 

109 

122 

Expenditure on— j 

ia) Establishment. . Ks. 


120 

i 1 

I ^’^40 ; 

; ij* 4 o 

{6) Diet, buildings, &c. Rs. ’ 

i 

*** 

2,291 

1 

! 8,460 

1 31.765 

1 

Vaci’iuatioH, 

Population among whom vacci¬ 
nation was carried on . 

i 

9 » 845.594 

1 

1 

iL 537 » 04 O 

11,141,142 

i 

1 

11,141,142 

Number of successful operations . 

44,062 

76,880 

37,880 

26,591 

Ratio per 1,000 of population . 

4-47 

6.66 

3*43 

2.38 

Total expenditure on vaccina¬ 
tion . , . p Rs. 

••• 

49,160 

57j303 

1 34.87S 

Cost per successful case . Rs. 

1-3-0 

0-10-5 

1-3-0 

I 1-5-0 





3o8 HYDERABAD CITY 

Hyderabad City {Haidardbdd ).—Capital of Hyderabad State, or 
the Nizamis Dominions, situated in if 22' N. and 78® 27' E., on the 
right bank of the Musi river, a tributary of the Kistna. It is the fourth 
largest city in the whole of India. The population (including the 
suburbs, Residency Bazars, and the adjoining cantonment) was: (r88i) 
367,417, (1891) 41530393 (1901) 448,466. In the last year, Hindus 

numbered 243,241, Musalmans 189,152, and Christians 13,923. There 
were also 863 Sikhs, 929 Parsis, 318 Jains, and 40 others. Hyderabad 
is on the Nizam’s State Railway, distant by rail from Bombay 492 miles, 
from Madras 533 miles, and from Calcutta 987 miles. The city was 
founded in 1589 by Muhammad Kuli, the fifth Kutb Shahi king, who 
ruled at Golconda, five miles west of Hyderabad. It was first named 
Bhagnagar, but the name was afterwards changed to Hyderabad. It 
continued to prosper until Aurangzeb began to interfere between the 
king and his discontented minister, Mir Jumla, in 1665. In 1687 
Golconda was stormed and Hyderabad fell into the hands of the 
Mughals, in whose possession it remained until the first Nizam pro¬ 
claimed his independence, and made it his capital. 

The city is surrounded by a stone wall flanked with bastions, and 
pierced with thirteen gates and tw^elve khirkls or posterns. It is 
built in the form of a parallelogram, 6 miles in circumference and 
2| square miles in area. The wall was commenced by Mubariz Khan, 
the last Mughal Suhahddr^ and completed by the first of the Nizams. 
The city has extended beyond its former limits on the north and east. 
Four bridges span the Musi. The Purana Pul, or * old bridge,’ is the 
westernmost, and the Oliphant Bridge the easternmost, while between 
these two are the Afzal Bridge and the Champa Gate Bridge. 

The most imposing of the buildings due to the Kutb Shahi kings is 
the Char Minar, or ‘four minarets,’ erected in 1591, and occupying 
a central position in the city, with four roads radiating from its base. 
The minarets, 180 feet high, spring from the abutments of open arches 
facing the cardinal points. During the occupation of the Mughals, 
one of the minarets was struck by lightning, and its reconstruction cost 
Rs. 60,000. M, Bussy, the French general, and his troops occupied 
the Char Minar in 1756. The building was thoroughly renovated by 
Sir Salar Jang a few years before his death. Close to the Char Minar 
are the Char Kaman, or ‘four arches,’ built in 1593 over four streets, 
leading to the four quarters of the city. The Char-su-ka-Hauz, or 
‘cistern of four roads,’ is situated to the north of the Char Minar. 
The king had a pavilion erected near the cistern, froiii which he used 
to witness the manoeuvring of his troops. The Dar-ush-shifa (hospital), 
about 200 yards to the north-west of the Purani Havel! (‘old palace’), 
built by Sultan Kuli Kutb Shah, is a large building consisting of 
a paved quadrangular courtyard, with chambers -all round for the 
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accommodation of the sick. A number of native physicians were 
formerly maintained to minister to the sick and to teach medicine, 
but the building is now used as a barrack for some of the irregular 
troops. Opposite the entrance is a fine mosque erected at the same 
time as the hospital. The Ashur Khana, a large building west of 
Sir Salar Jang’s palace, was erected by Sultan Muhammad Kuli Kiitb 
Shah in 1594, at a cost of Rs. 66,000. It is used for the Muharram 
ceremonies. The Purana Pul (‘old bridge’) connects the city with 
the Karvan road to Golconda. It consists of 23 arches, and is 600 feet 
long, 33 broad, and 54 above the river-bed, and was built in 1593. The 
river is very narrow here, and the banks are steep. The Gosha Mahal 
palace, erected by Abul Hasan, the last Kutb Shahi king, stands a 
mile north of the city, and has a large cistern and pleasure-grounds 
for the zandna. It was used until lately as a barrack, but is now a 
military club. The Mecca mosque, situated to the south-west of 
the Char Minar, is 225 feet long, 180 broad, and 75 high, and is built 
entirely of stone, occupying a paved quadrangle 360 feet square. 
Fifteen arches support the roof, which is surmounted by two large 
domes, rising 100 feet above it. It can accommodate 10,000 wor¬ 
shippers. Muhammad^ Kutb Shah commenced the building, and 
after his death its construction was continued by Abul Hasan, but 
Aurangzeb completed it. Nizam All Khan and all his successors are 
interred in the grounds of this mosque. The Jama Masjid, which is 
near the Char Minar, was built in 1596. Ruins of a Turkish bath are 
to be seen in the courtyard. With the exception of the Mecca Masjid 
and the Gosha Mahal, all these buildings were constructed by Sultan 
Muhammad Kuli Kutb Shah, who is said to have spent three millions 
sterling on public buildings and irrigation works, while his nobles 
followed his example. An extensive burial-ground, known as Mir 
Mornings Daira, was originally consecrated as the necropolis of the 
Shiah sect by Mir Momin, who came to Hyderabad from Karbala in 
the reign of Abdullah Kutb Shah, It contains his remains, but now 
both Shiahs and Sunnis are buried here. Sir Salar Jang’s family burial- 
ground lies to the south of the Daira. 

Among the more recent buildings may be mentioned the Purani 
Havel! old palace Oj an extensive building in the north-eastern quarter 
of the city, built by the first of the Nizams, and still occasionally used 
by the present ruler. The Nizamis Chaumahalla palace consists of 
three quadrangles, with handsome buildings on either side, and large 
cisterns in the centre. The palace is luxuriously and tastefully furnished, 
and the zandna or ladies' apartments lie beyond the third quadrangle. 
There are other royal residences at Golconda, Surumagar, Maula All, 

^ Not to be confounded with his,uncle and predecessor, Muhammad Kuli, the 
founder of Hyderabad city. 
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Asafnagar, Lingampalli, and Malakpet; but His Highness at present 
usually resides in Sirdar Villa at Malakpet near the racecourse, Salar 
Jang’s palace is situated near the Afzal Gate and consists of two 
portions: one containing the Baradari and Lakkar Kot (‘wooden 
palace ’) lies on the right bank of the Musi, and the other is beyond 
the road leading to the Puram HavelL Both are extensive buildings 
covering a large space of ground. Shams-ul-Umara's Baradari, situated 
in the west of the city, was built by the first Shams-ul-Umara on an 
extensive piece of ground. The Falaknuma, a very fine palace, was 
built by the late Sir Vikar-ul-Umara on the summit of a hill in the 
southern suburb of the city, at a cost, it is said, of 35 lakhs. The 
view of the city and suburbs from this palace is most striking, and no 
building in Hyderabad equals it in point of architecture or design. It 
was purchased by the Nizam in 1897. The Jahannuma palace and its 
beautiful gardens, belonging to the late Sir Asman Jah, are situated 
north of the Falaknuma. The palace and the bungalows in the 
gardens contain a great number of ingenious mechanical toys. 

The suburbs may be divided into those beyond the river Mtisi and 
those adjoining the city. The former comprise Begam Bazar, KarvSn, 
Afzal Ganj, MushlrabSd, Khairatabad, Saifabad, and Chadarghat, 
extending for a distance of 3 miles from east to west and an average 
breadth of i| miles from north to south, covering an area of over 
5 square miles. The Residency Bazars are situated to the south-east 
of these suburbs and to the north-east of the city. The other suburbs 
adjoining the city to the east and south are known as Yakutpura, 
Malakpet, and Jahannuma, and occupy an area of 4 square miles. 

The Residency is situated on the left bank of the Musi, opposite 
the north-eastern corner of the city. The building is an imposing 
one, and stands in the midst of a beautiful park-like expanse, with 
handsomely laid-out gardens. It was commenced in 1800, under 
the supervision of Mr. Russell of the Madras Engineers, and was 
completed about 1807. It contains a Darbar Hall on the ground floor, 
measuring 60 feet by 33 and 50 feet high. The grounds contain 
bungalows for the First and Second Assistant Residents, while the 
Residency Surgeon resides in a bungalow outside the w'alls. On the 
south side are large ranges of offices. Beyond the north gate are 
the court of the Superintendent of Residency Bazars, the Residency 
hospital, and the Residency high school and clock-tower; while the 
telegraph office is situated to the west of the building. A cemetery 
close by contains, among other tombs, those of tw^o Residents, 
Mr. G. A. Bushby and Mr. Roberts, who died respectively in 1856 
and 1868; and of Sir W. Rumbold, Bart., a partner in the house of 
Palmer & Co., who died in 1833. 

The Residency is surrounded on all sides by populous bazars, over 
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which the Resident exercises civil and criminal jurisdiction. The 
population of the bazars in igor was 16,904, and they form a great 
centre of trade, where branch houses and representatives of all the 
wealthy bankers in India are to be found. West of the Residency 
hospital is the Local Funds building. On the right of the road leading 
from the western gate of the Residency is located the Hyderabad 
branch of the Bank of Bengal, an imposing stone building. The 
British Post Office is situated in the north-west comer of the limits of 
the Residency Bazars, and a little to the north lie St. George's Church 
and schools, adjoining which is the old cemeter>\ 

The Husain Sagar, a large sheet of water, which when full extends 
over an area of 8 square miles, lies between Secunderabad on the 
north and Saifabad, a portion of Hyderabad, on the south, and is 
the source of water-supply for the Residency and suburbs north of the 
Musi river. The dam is 2,500 yards long, and forms the road con¬ 
necting the northern suburbs with Secunderabad. It was built by 
Sultan Ibrahim Kutb Shah, in about 1575, at a cost of 2-| lakhs. The 
Mir Alam, situated to the south-west of the city, is another magnificent 
sheet of water, 8 niiles in circumference. The dam consists of a series 
of 21 semicircular retaining walls with their convex side facing the 
water. Its total length is 1,120 yards, and it \vas constructed by 
French engineers in the Nizam's service. Mir Alam, the Minister, 
built this, and the Baradari and other buildings, out of the prize-money 
which fell to his share after the fall of Seringapatam. The dam alone 
cost 8 lakhs. The city and suburbs are now amply supplied with 
water from these two large tanks. Water-works have been constructed, 
though the systems are not yet complete. This supply has led to 
a considerable improvement in sanitation; and cholera, which used 
to be an annual visitor, has not been known in the city for the last 
few years. 

The houses of well-to-do people in the city are chiefly built of stone 
and brick, standing wdthin large gardens. Those of the commoner 
people were formerly built of mud, but are now gradually being replaced 
by brick structures. The old streets and lanes were narrow, but have 
of late been widened through the exertions of the municipality, In^ 
the northern suburbs, however, most of the houses are of a much 
superior plan, resembling the bungalows of Europeans, and are situated 
in suitable compounds. It may be said that practically three-fourths 
of the old city and suburbs have been rebuilt or renovated since the 
ministry of the late Sir Salar Jang, in addition to the buildings erected 
during the last half-century. 

Hyderabad now contains three colleges, several English and verna¬ 
cular schools, a large Roman Catholic church, and a number of places 
of worship for other Christian denominations. The public gardens. 
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beautifully laid out, with two large tanks in the centre, and surrounded 
by a picturesque wall, lie at the foot of the Naubat Pahan To the 
south of these gardens is the Hyderabad station of the Nizam’s 
Guaranteed State Railway. Near the Afzal Bridge are the Afzal Ganj 
Hospital and Mosque; the former has accommodation for 78 in-patients, 
and a large staff of surgeons and nurses. Most of the State secretariats 
and other offices are situated in Saifabad and Chadarghat, but the 
High Court and the Small Cause and Magistrates’ Courts, the Treasury, 
and the Accountant General’s and certain other offices are located in 
the city. The system of municipal administration and the arts and 
manufactures carried on in the city are described in the article on 
Hyderabad State. 

Hyderabad District.—District in the province of Sind, Bombay, 
lying between 24® 13'' and 27® 14' N. and 67® 52' and 69® 22' E., 
with an area of 8,291 square miles. It is bounded on the north 
by the State of Khairpur; on the east by Khairpur and the Thar and 
Parkar District; on the south by the Rann of Cutch; and on the 
west by the river Indus and Karachi District. 

The District is a vast alluvial plain, 210 miles long by 48. broad. 
Fertile along the course of the Indus, which forms its western boundary, 
it degenerates towards the east into sandy tracts, 
aspects which have recently, by the construction of the 
Jamrao and Nasrat Canals, been reclaimed from 
the desert and promise to become most fertile regions. A small 
limestone range in the Hyderabad tdlitka, known as the Ganjo hills, 
runs nearly due south parallel to the river for about 14 miles. The 
monotony of the great flats is relieved by the fringe of forests which 
marks the course of the river, and by the avenues of trees that line 
the irrigation channels branching eastward from the beneficent stream. 
The Tando subdivision, in the south of the District, has special 
features in its large natural watercourses {dhoras), and grass-covered 
depressions (channs or dha?idhs)j which retain rain and surplus canal- 
water for many months and nourish a luxuriant growth of dabfd trees 
on their margins. The Indus borders the District for 150 miles. 

^ Except in the neighbourhood of Hyderabad city, where there are 
hills of Kirthar limestone (middle eocene), the entire District is 
occupied by the alluvium of the Indus.' 

The fruit trees common in the District are the mango, lime, mulberry, 
date, plantain, orange, peach, fig, pomegranate, and grape. Of forest 
trees, the commonest is the habTd\ others are the handi^ geduri {Cordia 
latifoUa\ ber^ bahdn^ and several varieties of tamarisk. On the road¬ 


side and in gardens the bar {Ficus indica\ the pipal^ the tali oit 
black-wood, the siras {Albizzia Lebbek), the ?itm^ the horse-radish tree, 
and the tamarind are met with. The bush jungle comprises the wild 
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caper, the khabar {Salvadora persica\ the jhar {Salvadora o/eoides), 
the ab, and the camel-thorn or ^as {Aihagi maurorum). Wild grasses 
useful for fodder are the*-^.^^, chahar^ sawan^ and makhni\ others 
used in mixing mud plaster are the drab and kal\ of reeds, the kanh^ 
used in making reed mats, and the bulrush are the most conamon. 

The wolf, fox, jackal, hog deer, antelope, hare, badger, otter, and 
hog almost complete the list of wild animals. Among birds, the tibur 
is remarkable, and most of the common kinds of wild duck and water- 
fowl are to be met with during the cold season. Sand-grouse, quail, 
and black and grey partridge are common. Venomous reptiles abound, 
including the cobra, the kappar (Debts earinafa), and the harait 
(Bungarns caeruleus). The Indus supplies a great variety of fish, of 
which the pala is said to be peculiar to this river and is caught only 
between March and August. 

Great variations of climate obtain within the District. The hot 
season lasts from April till July, with an average maximum temperature 
of 104°. In August and September the heat is tempered by rain, and 
an immense amount of water is used in cultivation. In October the 
mercury rises again temporarily, but for the rest of the year the 
weather is dry and pleasant. In December and January frosts are 
not uncommon at night; at Guni, on the night of December 26, 1903, 
the thermometer fell to 22® and on the following night to 27^ Frosts 
such as these cause w^idespread damage to the cotton crop. In the 
north of the District greater extremes of heat and cold are met with, 
while in the south the proximity of the sea adds moisture to the air. 
Fogs are not uncommon in the cold season. In the Tando subdivision 
fevers are prevalent in consequence of the swamps, especially as the 
inundation recedes; but on the whole the District in normal years 
is healthy. 

The annual rainfall averages 5-7 inches, the local distribution being: 
Hyderabad 7, Badin 6, and Naushahro 3 inches. In 1869 there was 
an extraordinary fall of 20 inches all over the District. The same 
year is memorable for an outbreak of epidemic cholera, and in the 
Hyderabad tdluka of severe fever. 

The history of Sind since 1768 centres in this District, for all the 
events of the eighteenth century affected more or less nearly Hyderabad, 
the modern capital of the province. Under the old Histo 
name of Nerankot, this city was, in the eighth 
century, sufficiently important to be the first object of Muhammad bin 
Klim's invasion of Lower Sind. A thousand years later, Ghulam 
Shah, the Kalhora chief, burst from the desert, overthrew his usurping 
brothers, and made Nerankot, then renamed Hyderabad, his capital. 
Thenceforth this District assumes a foremost place in the history of 
Sind. Under the Talpur dynasty it remained the leading state; and 
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within its limits were fought the battles of Miani and Dabo, which 
decided (1843) the fate of Sind. Its local history is, however, so 
mixed up with that of the province, that little could be here said of it 
separately which will not more properly find a place under the history 
of Sind. Before 1861, Umarkot District (now in Thar and Parkar 
District) and a large portion of the eastern delta (now part of the Shah- 
bandar tahika of Karachi) were included in Hyderabad. Since 1884 
some trifling adjustments of territory have been made with Karachi 
and Thar and Parkar, and in 1894 the tahika of Mirpur Khas was 
transferred to the latter. The parganas of Kandiaro and Naushahro 
were resumed by Government in 1852 from the domains of Mir All 
Murad of Khairpur, on his public conviction for forgery and fraud, and 
tratisferred to this District. 

Numerous tombs with inscriptions are met with throughout the Dis¬ 
trict. The antiquities of special interest at Hyderabad are the tombs of 
the Kalhora and Talpur rulers, richly decorated with coloured tiles in 
geometric and floral patterns; the colours are cruder and the designs 
less artistic than in similar work at Tatta in Karachi District. 

The population of the District has increased by 47 per cent, since 
1872. The totals at the enumerations were : (1872) 
opu a on. (1881) 703,637, and (1891) 861,994. Accord¬ 

ing to the Census of 1901, the total ^vas 989,030, distributed as follows 


I Tahika, 

p 

s 

c~ 

•5 s 
s 

Number of 

Population. | 

i 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be¬ 
tween 1891 
and igoi. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. j 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Guni 

986 

I 

158 

91,506 

93 

+ 14 

2,154 

Badin 

792 


165 

81,790 

103 

+ II 

731 

Tando Bago . 

697 


I4I 

74,87<i 

107 

+ 18 

694 

Dero Mohbat . 

004 


1,37 

46,919 

78 

+ 12 

31.^? 

Hyderabad 

39S 

I 

98 

138,021 

.347 

+ 13 

14,51^ 

1 Tando Alahyar 

690 

3 

107 

87,990 

128 

+ I.T 

2,07s 

! Sliahdadpur . 

644 


102 

73.504 

II4 

+ 25 

I:.532 

1 Hala 

50.3 

2 

103 

98,230 

195 

+ 8 

^235 

1 Sakrand . 

786 


109 

64,036 

84 

+ 36 

810 

Moro 

402 

... 

7S 

66,641 

i66 

+ 30 

1.3(59 

Naushahro 

.n,39 


10.3 

97,506 

181 

4 7 

3305^ 

Kandiaro 

320 

... j 

69 

62,937 

197 

4 13 

2,158 

Nasrat* . 

930 

... ! 

74 

5»o74 

5 . 


30c 

District total 

8,291 

7 

1,446 

989,030 

1 119 

1 4 15 

30.94S 


* This ialitka was formed in 1903 from portions of the Moro and Shahdadj'ur ialukas. 


The District contains 7 towns and 1,405 ^ villages. The towns are : 
Hyderabad City, the head-quarters, Matiari, Tando Adam, Hala, 

^ According to the Census of 1901, 41 new villages have spmng np in the parts of 
the District that were formerly desert. 
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Tando Muhammad Khan, Nasarpur, and Tando Alahvar. The 
density of population is 119 persons per square mile, but varies consider¬ 
ably in different parts. SindT, the chief vernacular of the District, is 
spoken by 91 per cent, of the people. Classified according to religion, 
Hindus form 24 per cent., and Musalmans 75 per cent. 

Among the Hindus, the chief castes are Lohanas (148,000), who are 
clerks and traders; Dheds (24,000), who are scavengers; and KolTs 
(15,000), who are employed in cultivation. Of the Muhammadans, 
nearly three-fourths are Sindis, the descendants of the original Hindu 
population converted to Islam during the Ummayid dynasty of Khallfs, 
chiefly represented by the Sammas (226,000) and the Siimras (36,000), 
There are 27,000 Muhammadan Jats. The Sindis have a fine physique, 
but are timid and lacking in moral fibre; they are looked down upon 
by the more warlike tribes of the District as natural serfs. Next in 
point of numbers among the Muhammadans are the Baluchis (163,000), 
subdivided into a great number of tribes, the chief being the Rind 
(21,000), Dombki (10,000), Khosa (12,000), Jamali (11,000), Jakrani 
(3,000), Lighari (21,000), Chandia (Husaini and Haji) (22,000), 
Korai (9,000), Jatoi (14,000), Burdis (Sundar and Haji) (18,000), 
Marri (11,000), and Lashari (13,000). Their leading clan is the Rind, 
and its members are held by the rest of the community in high respect. 
Fairer in complexion than the Sindis, they are also a hardier race; 
honourable after their own code, and manly in field sports. They are 
Sunnis by sect. More important, however, as regards social status and 
personal character are the Pat bans (6,000), found chiefly about Hyder¬ 
abad and Upper Sind, wdth the naturalized Arabs (37,000) returning 
themselves as Alwi (54), Bani Abbas (1,300), Husaini (10,000), Hasani 
(2,500), Kureshi (9,000), and Kalhora (8,000), They are superior to 
the foregoing in personal appearance and morale. From their being 
held in great esteem by the princes of the Kalhora dynasty, they 
acquired considerable grants of land, which they still possess. The 
remaining Muhammadan classes w-orthy of mention are the Muhanos 
or fishermen (33,000) and the .Shaikhs (7,000), the latter being 
Memons, formerly Hindus who emigrated from Cutch to Sind under 
Kalhora rule and devoted themselves to trade. 

The number of persons supported by agriculture form 64 per cent, 
of the total population. General labour supports 6 per cent., industr}^ 
15 per cent., and commerce one per cent. 

The total Christian population, jiumbers 1,345? of whom 192 are 
natives, mostly Roman Catholic^. -The Church Missionary Society has 
a branch at Hyderabad, where it maintains a high school and a primary 
school for boys, attended- respectively by 56 and 113 pupils. The 
Zanana Mission, established at Hyderabad in 1885, has a dispensar}’ 
for women and 6 primary schools for girls. 
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The different kinds of soils prevailing in the District are four in 
number: soil containing a large admixture of sand, but with good 
productive capabilities; hard and firm soil; sandy 
Asric ture. strongly impregnated with salt. The 

greater part of the land in the northernmost division is very fertile. 
In the Hala and Tando subdivisions, towards the east, there is much 
sandy and unprofitable land. In the Tando subdivision, to the south 
and east, are extensive salt plains. 

The chief statistics of cultivation in 1903-4 are shown belovf, in 
square miles:— 


Tahtka. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forests. 

1 Guni 

9S6 

384 

161 

295 

9 

Badin 

792 

254 

178 

437 


Tando Eago . 

650 

271 

M5 

341 

... 

Dero Mohbat. 

723 

378 

1.53 

237 

... 

Hyderabad 

384 

217 

101 

34 

25 

Tando Alahyar 

576 

287 

91 

238 


Shahdadpiir . 

545 

297 

ITO 

135 

64 

Hala . 

51^ 

301 

122 

69 

Sakrand . 

494 

231 

72 


58 

Moro 

477 

232 

93 

86 

15 

Naushahro 

545 

301 

132 

8r 

19 

Kandiaro 

321 

188 

n 

53 

38 

Nasrat .. 

931 

110 

49 

582 


Total 

7.935* 

37451 

1.478 

2.703 

228 1 


* TWs differs from the area shown at the Census of 1901, being based upon more 
recent information. 


The principal crops are: jotmr (163 square miles), hdjra (504), rice 
(319), wheat (138), cotton (143), and oilseeds (149). Wheat and 
iowdr are the staples of the north, bdjra of the central or Hala sub¬ 
division, and rice and bdjra of the south. The area under cultivation 
is gradually increasing, more especially in the Jamrao tract, where the 
water-supply is assured. Garden cultivation is limited to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of large towns, where vegetables are grown to a small 
extent. Sugar-cane is raised in the south. Large advances have 
been made under the Land Improvements and Agriculturists^ Loans 
Acts, amounting during the decade ending 1903-4 to 7J lakhs, of 
which one lakh was advanced in 1899-1900, 1-9 lakhs in 1902-3, and 
one lakh in 1903-4. 

The domestic animals include the horse, camel, bullock, buffalo, 
donkey, sheep, and goat. Camels and bullocks are used for draught, 
and in turning water-wheels for the irrigation of land. 

Agriculture in Hyderabad is chiefly dependent upon artificial irriga¬ 
tion, and is regarded as a Tottery in which the cultivator stakes his 
labour and seed on the chance of getting an exactly suitable flood. 
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If the water rises too high, or not sufficiently high, the cultivator loses 
his crop. The mud flats of the Indus are cultivated without irriga¬ 
tion, as the river recedes. The District contains a number of wells, 
especially in the Naushahro subdivision, which are utilized in growing 
rabi crops (especially wheat). There are 281 canals, all of which are 
fed by the Indus and are Government property. In addition to these, 
numerous smaller canals and watercourses are the property of land¬ 
holders. Of the Government canals, 35 are main channels, which tap 
the Indus direct \ the remainder are connecting branches. Of the total 
cultivated area, 1,478 square miles, or 42 per cent., were irrigated in 
1903-4. The various sources of irrigation are: Government canals, 
1,387 square miles; private canals, 2 square miles; wells, 13 square 
miles; and other sources, 76 square miles. Nearly 30 per cent, of the 
irrigated land is supplied by the Fuleli Canal, a large natural channel, 
which was formerly a branch of the Indus on the left bank of that river, 
taking off 5 miles north of Kotri. Its course, which is south-easterly, 
runs through portions of the Tando subdivision. About loi canals and 
distributaries are taken directly from it. It is now a perennial canal, 
anad steam-launches have recently been introduced for navigation, which 
is possible as far as Talhar, 44 miles from Hyderabad, for launches, 
and 20 miles farther for cargo boats. The Jamrao Canal, recently 
completed, supplies more ,than 86 square miles. Of the other canals 
that supply the District, the chief are; the Nasrat (83 square miles), the 
Great Marak (61), the Gharo Mahmudo (104), the Dad (118), the 
Naulakhi (84),, the Nasir Wah (54), and the Sarfraz (45). 

Forests cover an aggregate area of 228 square miles. They skirt 
the Indus from the Naushahro down to the Tando subdivision. Many 
of them are of considerable extent, especially in the Naushahro sub¬ 
division, those of Bhour, Bhorti, Khairodero, and Mari being each 
above 10,000 acres iri area. The revenue derived from these forests 
•in 1903-4 amounted to 1-45 lakhs. The chief indigenous trees are the 
plpal^ nim, tali or black-wood, siras^ ber^ bahdn, bar, kandi, geduri, 
babiil, and several varieties of tamarisk. 

Among the mineral productions of the District may be mentioned 
met, a kind of fuller’s earth, which is dug from mines in the Ganjo hills 
near Hyderabad. Salt of an excellent quality is found on the Rann 
of Cutch, but the deposits are too remote to be worked with profit. 

The manufactures of the District, once famous, are in a state of 
decline. The Hyderabad idluka still enjoys much of its old pre¬ 
eminence for lacquered work. In the days of the 
Mirs, arms made at Hyderabad city were also held eomm^^ons. 
in the highest esteem; but, owing to the reduced 
demand for chain armour, shields, and sabres under British rule, the 
trade is now in abeyance. In the Hala subdivision, the special features 
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of the local industries are striped and brilliant cloths known as smh 
and kkes^ and also glazed pottery. The latter work is turned to various 
ornamental purposes, especially tiling, and is remarkable for excellence 
of both glaze and colour. In nearly all parts of the District some 
industry is carried on; blankets, coarse cotton cloths, camel saddles, 
rugs, felt, and metal-work being perhaps the commonest products. 
In 1905 there were 24 cotton-ginning factories in the District, giving 
employment to nearly 4,200 persons. 

The transit trade is considerable, the chief centre of distribution 
being Hyderabad city. The chief imports are cotton, sugar, spices, 
and English-made articles, and the chief exports are cotton, wheat, 
oilseeds, and millet; the three first go to Europe, and the last to 
Cutch and the desert portion of Thar and Parkar. Twenty fairs, 
lasting from three to fifteen days, are held in the District. 

The Indus is navigable by country boats at all times of the year. 
The North-Western Railway connects Hyderabad city with Karachi 
and Rohri, crossing the river at Kotri, A branch of this railway, which 
until 1901 ended at Shadipali, has been replaced by a narrow-gauge 
line giving connexion with Bombay by means of the Jodhpur-Bikaner 
line, thus opening up the eastern portion of the District. The southern 
, portion, forming the Tando subdivision, is being connected by a broad- 
gauge line with Bombay, now open from Hyderabad to Badin. The 
total length of roads is 2,275 of which 37 are metalled. Of the 
total length, 28 miles are maintained by the Public Works department, 
and the remainder by local boards. The chief roads are those from 
Hyderabad to Kandiaro, and from Hyderabad to Badin. Avenues 
of trees are maintained on 322 miles. 

The Collector has a staff of three Assistant Collectors for the Hala, 
Naushahro, and Tando subdivisions, and a Deputy-Collector for a. por- 
. tion of the Hala subdivision. Hala comprises the 

1 a on. Hala, Shahdadpur, and Tando Alahyar 

tdlukaSy Naushahro comprises Naushahro, Kandiaro, More, Nasrat, 
and Sakrand; Tando comprises Guni, Badin, Tando Bago, and Dero 
Mohbat with the Digri mahdL A portion of the District irrigated 
by the Jamrao Canal is in charge of an officer called the ‘Colonization 
officer,’ who is invested with the powers of a Collector and also 
administers the Nasrat tdluka. 

The District and wSessions Judge, who sits at Hyderabad city, is 
assisted by four Sub-Judges. The Subordinate Judge at Hyderabad 
hears suits valued at more than Rs. 5,000 for the whole District, and 
he alone of the Subordinate Judges is vested with appellate powers. 
All the Subordinate Judges are empowered to hear ‘small causes.’ 
Two Joint Subordinate Judges sit, one at Hala, the other at Naushahro, 
who hear such suits as may be transferred to them .by the Subordinate 
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Judges of those two places. The District Judge alone can hear suits 
to which Government or its officials are parties. The crimes most 
prevalent are cattle-stealing, theft, and burglary. 

The land tenures are simple. Broadly speaking, all land is either 
‘ assessed ^ or ‘ alienated.^ In the former case, the land is cultivated 
sometimes by the zatnlndar himself, but usually by tenants-at-will, who 
for their labour receive a share of the produce. The occupancy holder 
{maurusi hart) is really a hereditary cultivator, for his rights are 
heritable and transferable; and the zamtnddr, except as regards the 
actual payment of rent, has no power over him. The tenant-at-will 
{ghair maurusi) is legally the creature of the zamhiddr^ but the large 
landholders in the District do not exercise their powers oppressively. 
The zatninddf^s own tenure is hardly more definite here than elsewhere 
in India, and whatever of certainty it possesses is owing entirely to 
British legislation. 

In the second class of lands (the ‘ alienated ’), there are three chief 
varieties: namely, jdgJrs, charitable grants, and garden grants. The 
jdgirs of the District at the first settlement under British rule were 
.computed at 40 per cent, of the total area, but now only about 8 per 
cent, of the whole is ‘alienated.^ They are either permanent and 
.heritable, or granted for two lives only, or merely life grants. The last 
class is rapidly disappearing. The grants are liable to a cess of 5 per 
cent, for local purposes, and some pay besides to Government a 
percentage of the produce assessed according to their class, the 
maximum being one-fourth. The total area held out charitable grants 
is very small. Garden grants are held free of assessment so long as 
the gardens are properly maintained. 

Formerly the Government assessment was levied in kind, but since 
1851 payment has been received in cash. The land assessment is 
levied on survey numbers or fields when cultivated, according to rates 
fixed at the time of the settlement for each kind of irrigation. To 
prevent a zatnlndar holding more land than he can cultivate, he is 
required to pay at least one assessment in five years, whether the land 
be cultivated or not. The first survey was carried out between i860 
and 1865. The rates were subsequently revised every ten years, simul¬ 
taneously with the expiry of the irrigation settlements. The latest 
settlement rates show an increase of ii per cent, during the ten years 
ending 1901-2, The current rates per acre are: garden land, Rs. 3-4 
(maximum Rs. 5-2, minimum Rs. 2-4); rice land, Rs. 3-2 (maximum 
Rs. 4-8, minimum Rs. 2-4); and ‘dry' land, Rs, 2-1 (maximum 
Rs. 3-6, minimum R, i-o). 

Collections on account of land revenue and revenue from all sources 
are given on the next page, in thousands of rupees. 

The municipalities are seven in number, viz.; Hyderabad, Tando 
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Muhammad Khan, Hala, Matiari, Tando Alahvar, Tando Adam, 
and.NASARPUR. The local affairs of the District outside the munici¬ 
palities are managed by the District board and twelve idhika boards, 
with receipts of 2*5 lakhs in 1903-4. Their expenditure in the same 
year amounted to 2*9 lakhs, of which 1*2 lakhs was spent on roads and 
buildings. The Local fund revenue is derived from the cess on land 
revenue, the 5 per cent. jdgJr cess, and other miscellaneous sources. 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

I9OO-I. 

1903-4- 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue . 

^5>95 

2^54 

35>56 

47.^4 

37.87 

49.27 

41.45 

50,87 


The police force is in charge of a District Superintendent, with 
head-quarters at Hyderabad city, and an Assistant Superintendent. 
There are 25 police stations and 66 outposts in the District. The 
number of police, including 4 inspectors, is 1,121, of whom 17 are 
chief constables, 217 head constables, and 883 constables. 

The Central jail at Hyderabad city has accommodation for 865 
prisoners, and the District jail at the same place has accommodation 
for 480. There are also eleven subsidiary jails in the District, in which 
304 prisoners can be accommodated. An extra-mural gang of about 
362 prisoners, in charge of an Assistant Surgeon, works in the District 
wherever its services are required. The daily average number of 
prisoners confined in 1904 was 1,040, of whom 12 were females. 

Hyderabad stands twenty-first among the twenty-four Districts of 
the Presidency in regard to the literacy of its population, of whom 
3-13 per cent, (5*4 males and 0*3 females) are able to read 
and write. In i88r there were 98 schools with 5,501 pupils. The 
number of pupils rose to 14,342 in 1891 and to 19,481 in 1901. 
The District possessed 546 institutions in 1904. Of the 34P insti¬ 
tutions classed as public, 4 are high schools, 7 middle schools, 322 
primary schools, 3 training schools, and 4 other special schools. These 
were attended by 19,973 pupils (including 2,814 private schools), 
of whom 2,733 were girls. Five are maintained by Government, 
125 are managed by local boards, 20 by municipalities, 185 are aided 
and 5 unaided. The total expenditure on education is about 2^ lakhs, 
of which Rs. 40,000 is derived from fees. Of the total amount, 55 per 
cent, is devoted to primary schools. 

There are .17 dispensaries, one civil hospital, and one women’s 
hospital, with accommodation for 169 patients.- The number of 
patients treated in 1904 was 108,914, of whom 2,286 were in-patients, 
and 7,778 operations were performed. The total expenditure on these 
institutions, excluding one private dispensary, was Rs. 42,595, of which 
Rs. 28,144 was met from Local and municipal funds. A lunatic asylum, 
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named after the donor, Sir Cowasji Jahangir, has accommodation for 
170 patients, the number in 1904 being 153. 

The number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 was 
18,927, representing a proportion of 19 per 1,000, which is below 
the average for the Presidency. 

[A. W. Hughes, Gazetteer of the Province of Sind (1876).] 

Hyderabad Taluka *—Tdluka of Hyderabad District, Sind, Bom¬ 
bay, lying between 25° 10' and 25° 33' N. and 68® 20' and 68® 45' R, 
with an area of 398 square miles. It contains one town, Hyderabad 
(population, 69,378), the District and tdluka head-quarters; and 98 
villages. The population in 1901 was 138,021, compared with 122,507 
in 1891. The density, 347 persons per square mile, is largely above 
the District average. Land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 
about 2 lakhs. A small limestone range, known as the Ganjo hills, runs 
nearly due south parallel to the Indus for about 14 miles. The tdluka 
is compact in shape, and produces bdjra^ green gram, wheat, and cotton. 
It is irrigated wholly by canals. 

Hyderabad City (Haidardddd), — Head-quarters of Hyderabad 
District, Sind, Bombay, situated in 25® 23' N. and 68® 25' E., on the 
North-Western Railway. Population: (1872) 43,088, (1881) 48,153, 
(1891) 58,048, and (1901) 69,378, including 4,588 in cantonments. 
Of the population in 1901, 24,831 were Muhammadans, 43,499 Hindus, 
and 710 Christians. The city ranks seventh in the Presidency in 
point of population. Upon the site of the present fort is supposed 
to have stood the ancient town of Nerankot, which in the eighth 
century submitted to Muhammad bin Kasim Sakifi. In 1768 the 
present city was founded by Ghulam Shah Kalhora; and it remained 
the chief town of Sind until 1843, when, after the battle of Miani, it 
surrendered to the British, and the capital was transferred to Karachi. 
The city is built on the most northerly hills of the Ganjo range, a site 
of great natural strength, 3^ miles east of the Indus, with which it is 
connected by the high road to Gidu Bandar. In the fort, which covers 
an area of 36 acres, are the arsenal of the province, transferred hither 
from Karachi in 1861, and the palaces of the ex-Amirs of Sind. 
Besides 4 high schools with 1,319 pupils in 1903-4, Hyderabad con¬ 
tains a training college for males with an attached technical class 
(121 students), a normal class for females (3), a training college for 
mistresses (6), a midwifery school (3), an agricultural school (109), 
an engineering class (34), and a medical school (43). The total 
number of schools is 50, of which 6 are for girls. The city contains 
a civil hospital and a dispensary. 

Hyderabad is now plentifully supplied with water, which is pumped 
up from the Indus by powerful machinery, located on the river bank at 
Gidu. Thence the water passes along an aqueduct raised on masonry 
VOL. XIII. Y 
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arches, into two large reservoirs or depositing tanks, situated about 
500 yards from the river bank, each capable of holding over 1,000,000 
gallons. From these tanks the water flows by gravitation to within 
a short distance of the foot of the rocky plateau on wh^h the fort 
is built; from here the water is pumped up into a tank inside the fort, 
whence it is distributed to the city and cantonments by gravitation. 

Hyderabad, as the historic capital of Sind, is the centre of all the 
provincial communications—road, telegraphic, postal. From the date 
of its foundation (1768), its manufactures—ornamented silks, silver- and 
gold-work, and lacquered ware—have been the chief in the province, 
and during the last thirty years have gained prizes at the industrial ex¬ 
hibitions of Europe. The garrison is composed of British and Native 
infantry, 2 batteries of artillery, and an ammunition column. The 
barracks are built in twelve blocks, with hospitals, bazar, Src., to the 
north-west of the city. The only noteworthy antiquities are the tombs 
of the Kalhora and Talpur rulers. The Residency, memorable for 
its gallant defence by Sir James Outrani against the Baluchis in 1843, 
which was situated 3 miles from Hyderabad, no longer exists. 

The municipality was established in 1853, and had an average 
income during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 2*2 lakhs. In 1903-4 
the income and expenditure amounted to 2*7 and 2*8 lakhs respec¬ 
tively. The chief sources of income are octroi (Rs. 1,30,000) and 
water rate (Rs. 22,000); and the chief heads of expenditure are general 
administration and collection of taxes (Rs. 39,000), public safety 
(Rs. 7,400), water-supply and drainage (Rs, 22,000), conservancy 
(Rs. 37,000), hospitals and dispensaries (Rs. 15,000), public works 
(Rs. 13,000), and education (Rs. 18,000). The income of the 
cantonment fund in 1903-4 was Rs. 43,000, and the expenditure 
Rs. 33 »Soo- 

Hylakandi.—Subdivision of Cachar District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. See Hailakandi. 

lavej.—Petty State in Kathiawar, Bombay. 

Ibrahlmpatan.—Former tdhk in Mahbubnagar District, Hyderabad 
State. See Baghat. 

Ichalkaranji State.—Petty State, feudatory to Kolhapur, within 
the Political Agency of Kolhapur and the Southern Maratha Country, 
Bombay, lying between 16° 41'" and 50' N. and 74*^ 31' and 
74® 50' E. See Kolhapur State. 

Ichalkaranji Town.—Chief town of the feudatory jd^r of the 
same name in Kolhapur State, Bombay, situated in 16° 41' N. and 
74° 31'E., near the Panchganga river, about 18 miles east of Kolhapur 
city. Population (1901), 12,920. The town is administered as a muni¬ 
cipality, wTth an income in 1903-4 of Rs, 4,500. The climate is 
healthy, but the water of the wells is brackish. Good drinking-water 
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has been brought in iron pipes from the Panchganga by the help of 
a steam pump raised on a tower built in the river. Every year in 
October a large fair attended by about 2,000 people is held in honour 
of Venkate^, the guardian deity of the State. 

Ichamati (i).—River of Pabna District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
which is mentioned in Martin’s Eastern India in the description of 
Dinajpur. It is now fed by the Ganges, from which it is given off 
about 7 miles south-east of Pabna town, in 23° 56' N. and 89° 20' E. 
After passing Pabna, it flows through the District by a tortuous route, 
and joins the Hurasagar a short distance below the confluence of that 
river with the Baral. During the rains it becomes a wide and beautiful 
stream, but for eight months in the year it is little more than a dry 
sandy bed. As shown in the maps of Major Rennell, it would appear 
at one time to have been connected with the Karatoya. 

Ichamati (2).—River of Nadia District, Bengal. The Ichamati 
is in its present form a branch of the Matabhanga (an offshoot of 
the Ganges), which it leaves at Krishnaganj in 23° 24' N. and 88° 43' E. 
The Ichamati flows south till it enters the Twenty-four Parganas, where 
it takes the name of Jamuna (2). It is a deep river, navigable through¬ 
out the year by the largest trading boats. It was probably at one time 
a main outlet of the Ganges when it was forcing its way eastwards, and 
was possibly part of an older stream which was cut in half by that river, 
there being another river of the same name— Ichamati (i)~on the 
north bank of the Ganges in Pabna District. 

Ichamati (3).—River of Dacca District, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
It flows through the south of the District, entering the Meghna near 
Munshiganj. This even within historical times was a large stream, and 
has no less than five sacred bathing ghats on its banks, at which the 
bathing ceremony takes place at the full moon in the month of Kartik, 
when a similar ceremony is performed on the Karatoya. This Ichamati 
seems to have been at one period, like the Ichamati (2) of Nadia and 
Jessore, a continuation of the North Bengal Ichamati (i), from which 
it was cut off by the Dhaleswari. 

[For a discussion of the history of this river, see paragraph 22, 
Report on the System of Agriculture and Agricultural Statistics of the 
Dacca District^ by A. C. Sen (1898).] 

Ichchapuram TahsIL— Zandnddri tahsil in the interior of Ganjam 
District, Madras, lying between 19° 3'and 19° 22' N. and 84° 15' and 
84° 46' E., with an area of 300 square miles. The population in 1901 
was 83,500, compared with 74,846 in 1891. They live in 266 villages. 
The demand for land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 was Rs. 61,200. 
The head-quarters are at Ichchapuram Town, which lies outside the 
tahsil in the adjoining Government taluk of Berhampur. Of the princi¬ 
pal estates in it, Chikati is open, well cultivated, and irrigated by the 
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Bahuda river, while Surangi and Jarada largely consist of hill and 
jungle. 

Ichchapuram Town (‘ City of desire').—Town in the Berhampur 
taluk of Ganjam District, Madras, situated in 19® 7' N. and 84° 42' E., 
on the trunk road and on the East Coast Railway, 15 miles south-west 
of Berhampur. Population (1901), 9,975. It was formerly the head¬ 
quarters of the Ichchapuram district of Chicacole Sarkdr, and the seat 
of the Muhammadan Naib. Some small mosques in ruins alone remain. 
To one of these followers of the Prophet come from distant places for 
prayer. The place is now the head-quarters of a Aty^vX^-iahsllddr, 

Ichhawar.—Town in the Nizamat-i-Maghrib or western district 
of Bhopal State, Central India, situated in 23° 2' N. and 77° i' E. 
Population (1901), 4,352. The site is an old one, the present town 
having been built on the foundations of the village of Lakshmipura. 
A small fort in the place was built by the Marathas, who seized it 
in 1716. Ichhawar was made over to the Bhopal State under the 
treaty of 1818. The Ichhawar tahsll was for many years held in jdgir 
by the Bhopal Bourbons, who have given a succession of shrewd 
councillors and valiant soldiers to the State. About 1560 Jean Philippe 
Bourbon of Navarre, a cousin of Henry IV, came to India. He 
entered the service of Akbar, married Juliana, said to have been 
a sister of Akbar’s ‘ Christian wife,’ and was created a Nawab. The 
family continued in the service of the Delhi emperors till 1739, when 
on the sack of that city by Nadir Shah they fled to the fort of Shergarh 
(25° 35' N. and 77° 58' E.), which they held in jdgir in the territory of 
the Narwar chief. The family remained in Narwar in safety till 1778, 
when the Raja, who was jealous of his powerful feudatory, attacked 
Shergarh and massacred all but four of the family, who managed to 
escape to Gwalior. After the capture of Gwalior in 1780 by Major 
Popham, some territory was assigned to them, and soon after Salvador 
Bourbon took service in the Bhopal State, and became a general in the 
State army. Salvador’s son Balthasar was minister to Wazir Muhammad, 
and was instrumental in concluding the treaty of x8i8 with the British 
Government, he being one of the signatories. During the Mutiny 
of 1857 the fugitives from Agar were hospitably received by Jean 
de Silva and several of the Bourbon family who were then residing 
in the town. Members of the family still live in the State \ 

Idak.—Village in the Daur valley, in the Northern Waziristan 
Agency, North-West Frontier Province, situated in 32° 57'' N. and 
70® 15' E., on the left bank of the Tochi river, 28 miles west of 
Bannu, Its inhabitants belong to the Idak subdivision of the Tappizad 
Dauris. About i-^ miles north-east of the village is a post garrisoned 
by the Northern Waziristan militia, 

^ Asiatic Quarterly Review ^ 1887. 
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Idar State.—Principal Rajput State of the Mahi Kantha Agency, 
Bombay, lying between 23° 6' and 24.^ 29' N. and 72® 45' and 
73° 39' E., with an area of 1,669 square miles. It is bounded on the 
north by Sirohi and Udaipur; on the east by Dungarpur; and on 
the south and west by the Bombay Presidency and the territories 
of the Gaikwar of Baroda. In the south-west lies a level and sandy 
tract, but elsewhere the country is broken up by wild hills covered 
with an abundance of trees and brushwood. Except during the 
hot season the scenery is very beautiful. Idar is well drained by the 
Sabarmatl, Hathmatl, Meshwa, Majam, and Vatrak rivers. 

Tradition relates that from 800 to 970 Idar was under Gahlot 
rule, and, after a period of Bhil independence, was subject to Paramara 
Rajputs (1000-1200). Amar Singh, the last Paramara ruler, left Idar 
in the hands of his servant Hathi Sord, a Koli, who held the country 
till his death, and was succeeded by his son Samalio Sord. The latter, 
a debauched and vicious man, roused so much discontent that his 
ministers conspired against him, and invited Rao Sonang of Sametra, 
the ancestor of the Raos of Pol, to their aid. This chief killed 
Samalio Sord, and took possession of his territory. About twelve 
generations of this family are reckoned to the expulsion of Jagannath, 
the last Rao of Idar, in 1656, by Murad Baksh, at that time the 
Suhahddr of Gujarat, A desat or deputy was afterwards placed in 
charge of Idar for some years. In 1728 Anand Singh and Rai Singh, 
two brothers of the Raja of Jodhpur, accompanied by a few horsemen 
from Vamo and Pslanpur and the Kolls of Godwara, established them¬ 
selves in Idar without much difficulty. This family is the last that 
effected a settlement in Gujarat by conquest. They are said to have 
acted under an order from Delhi; but the truth seems to be that they 
were tempted by the state of the country, and most likely assisted 
by the Jodhpur princes who at that period held the Subahddri of 
Ahmadabad, The Idar principality consisted of the districts of Idar, 
Ahmadnagar, Modasa, Bayad, Harsol, Parantlj, and Vijapur, to which 
five other districts were rendered tributary. Some years after the 
conquest, at the instigation of the desai above mentioned, who appears 
to have been displaced, an officer in the service of Damaji Gaikwar, 
named BachajI Duvaji, was dispatched on the part of the Peshwa 
to take possession of Idar. This he accomplished with the aid of the 
Rehw^ar Rajputs, the servants of the late Rao. Anand Singh was 
killed about 1753 j and Bachaji, after leaving a detachment behind, 
returned to Ahmadabad. Rai Singh, however, collected a force, and 
again obtained possession of Idar. Shiv Singh, son of Anand Singh, 
now became ruler under the guardianship of his uncle Rai Singh, who 
died in 1766. During the rule of Shiv Singh the State was stripped, 
by the Peshwa, of Parantlj, Vijapur, and half of the three districts 
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of Modasa, Bayad, and Harsol, which districts were afterwards ceded 
by the Peshwa to the British Government. The other half of the Idar 
territories fell to the Gaikwar, who contented himself with the exaction 
of a share of the revenues, fixed in perpetuity by the settlement of 
1812 at Rs. 24,000 for Idar, and Rs. 8,950 for Ahmadnagar. Shiv 
Singh died in 1791, leaving five sons, the eldest of whom, Bhawan 
Singh, succeeded him, but died in a few days, leaving the State to his 
son Gambhir Singh, a boy of ten. Dissensions in the family now 
arose, which resulted in the temporary dismemberment of Idar. 
Sangram Singh, second son of Shiv Singh, who had received Ahmad¬ 
nagar from his father in feudal grant, assumed independence \ and with 
his assistance Zalim Singh and Amir Singh, two other sons of Shiv 
Singh, after a long struggle possessed themselves respectively of Modasa 
and Bayad during Gambhir Singh’s minority. Indra Singh, the fifth 
son of Shiv Singh, who was blind, received Sur and three other villages 
for his support. Sangram Singh, chief of Ahmadnagar, died in 1798, 
and was succeeded by his son Karan Singh. Zalim Singh of Modasa 
died childless in 1806, and his apanage ought to have lapsed to Idar. 
His wddow, however, was allowed by the Gaikwar to adopt Pratap 
Singh, Karan Singh’s brother, on whose death in 1821 Modasa was 
united with Ahmadnagar. On the death of Amir Singh of Bayad 
vnthout children, the reversion was claimed by both Idar and Ahmad¬ 
nagar. The chief of Ahmadnagar, Karan Singh, died in 1835, and 
was succeeded by his son Takht Singh, who was elected ruler of the 
State of Jodhpur in 1843. On his removal to Jodhpur, he still claimed 
the right to retain Ahmadnagar in his family; but in 1848 the British 
Government decided that Ahmadnagar should revert to Idar, and with 
it Modasa and Bayad. The chief, who is styled Maharaja, is a Rajput 
of the Rathor clan and of the Joda family. He holds a sanad granting 
the right of adoption and is entitled to a salute of 15 guns. The 
present Maharaja is Major-General Sir Pratap Singh, G.C.S.I., K.C.B., 
Aide-de-camp to His Majesty the King-Emperor. 

The population of the State was 217,382 in 1872, 258,429 in 1881, 
302,134 in 1891, and 168,557 in 1901. The decrease of 44 per cent, 
during the last decade is due to the severity of the famine of 1899-1900. 
The number of towns and villages was returned in 1901 as 884. The 
density of population is loi persons per square mile. The chiet 
towms are Ahmadnagar (population, 3,200), the capital, Idar (7,085), 
and Vadali (4,611). Classified according to religion, Hindus num¬ 
bered 156,948, Muhammadans 8,200, and Jains 4,376. The majority 
of the population are Kolls, the remainder consisting of Rajputs, 
Brahmans, Banias, Kunbis, Bhils, &c. 

The soil of the State is generally fertile; in some places it is of a 
light sandy nature, in others rich and black; towards the north and 
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north-eastern parts near the hills, poor and stony. Nearly 17 per cent, 
of the land is cultivated. The principal crops are grains, oilseeds, and 
sugar-cane. The jungle in some parts, particularly at the foot of the 
hills, is very thick and intersected with ravines. A small quantity of 
country soap is manufactured. There are quarries in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Ahmadnagar, and the stone is used for building purposes. 
The State suffered very severely in the famine of 1899-1900. 

The chief exercises first-class jurisdiction, having power to inflict 
capital punishment. Many relatives of the Maharaja, and feudal chiefs 
whose ancestors helped to secure the country for the present dynasty, 
now enjoy large estates on service tenures, and there are numerous 
petty chiefs or bhfnnias who have held considerable estates from the 
time of the Raos of Idar, or earlier, and are under no obligation of 
service. The revenues of the State are shared by the Maharaja with 
these feudal chiefs. In 1903-4, out of a total gross revenue of nearly 
6 lakhs, it was estimated that only \\ lakhs was received by the central 
authority. The chief sources of revenue are the land, stamps, 
and special cesses known as dan^ khichadi^ &c., and the chief heads 
of expenditure are classed under administration and darbar expenses. 
The Maharaja receives about Rs. 8,600 annually from several chiefs in 
Mahl Kantha, and pays Rs. 30,340 as tribute to the Gaikwtr of Baroda 
through the British Government. Many chiefs subordinate to Idar, 
known locally as pattdwals^ hold their estates on condition of military 
service, the quota being three horsemen for every 1,000 rupees of 
revenue; but for many years this service has not been exacted and 
no military force is maintained at present. In 1903-4 the State con¬ 
tained 21 courts for criminal justice, and maintained a police force 
of 91 mounted men and 539 foot, at an annual cost of Rs. 76,000. 
Besides these, 36 mounted men and 150 foot are maintained at 
a cost of Rs. 10,800 in the territories of the bhumids. There were 
49 schools in the same year with 2,473 pupils, of which 7 were girls* 
schools. The total expenditure on education, excluding schools in 
Sardars* villages, was Rs. 11,330. There are also 3 missionary schools 
with 106 pupils. An attempt to induce the Bhils to send their children 
to school has failed; they laughingly say their sons must learn to drive 
cattle and use the bow. The State contains a hospital and six dis¬ 
pensaries, treating annually 19,000 patients. 

Idar Town.—Formerly the capital of the State of Idar, in the 
Mahl Kantha Agency, Bombay, situated in 23® 50' N. and 73® 4' E., 
64 miles north-east of Ahmadabad, The town is traditionally known 
as Ildurg. Population (1901), 7,085. Idar is surrounded by a brick 
wall in fair preservation, through which a road passes by a stone 
gateway, marked with many red hands each recording a victim to the 
rite of sail. In the vicinity are some cave-temples supposed to be 
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upwards of four hundred years old. The town contains a dispensary, 
and is administered as a municipality with an income (1903-4) of 
Rs. 1,348 and expenditure of Rs. 803. 

Igatpuri Taluka ,—Tdluka of Nasik District, Bombay, lying between 
19® 35' and 19® 55' N. and 73° 25' and 73° 50' E., with an area of 
393 square miles. It contains one town, Igatpuri (population, 7,436), 
the head-quarters; and 127 villages. The population in 1901 was 
66,462, compared with 69,543 in 1891. The density, 169 persons 
per square mile, is much above the District average. The demand for 
land revenue in 1903-4 was one lakh, and for cesses Rs. 7,000. In 
the north-west and in the south the country is hilly. The line of natural 
drainage divides it into two parts: a small section in the north and 
north-west that slopes west to the Vaitarna, and a larger section in the 
south that drains east into the Darna. The tdluka is rather bare of 
trees except in the north-east and west, and the soil is poor and shallow. 
The climate is cool and healthy, the rainfall, which averages 133 inches 
annually, being the highest in the District. The water-supply is poor. 
Ndgli is the chief cereal grown. 

Igatpuri Town.—Head-quarters of the tdluka of the same name 
in Nasik District, Bombay, situated in 19® 42' E. and 73° 34' N., on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Raihvay, 35 miles south-west of Nasik 
and 85 miles from Bombay. Population (1901), 7,436. Igatpuri is 
a military station of the Poona division of the Western Command. 
It stands at the head of the Thai Pass, 1,992 feet above sea-level. 
Half a mile to the north-east is a reservoir. The railway station 
includes a locomotive workshop. Pimpri, near Igatpuri, contains the 
tomb of Sadr-ud-dm, a Muhammadan saint of great local sanctity; 
and Tringalvadi, 3 miles to the north, has a fort, cave-temples, and 
a ruined shrine of Brahmadeo. Igatpuri was constituted a munici¬ 
pality in 1868. The municipal income during the decade ending 1901 
averaged Rs. 12,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 8,000. The 
town contains five English schools, of which one is for European and 
Eurasian girls; and two dispensaries, one of which belongs to the 
railway company. 

Iggutappadevarbetta.—Lofty mountain in the Padinalknad idluk 
of Coorg, Southern India, situated in 12° 17' N. and 75® 38' E., near 
the Paditora pass, sacred to the god Iggutappa. 

Iglas.—Central western tahsll of Aligarh District, United Provinces, 
comprising the parganas of Hasangarh and Gorai, and lying between 
27^ ZS' 3 .nd 27® 55^ N. and 77® 47' and 78® 3' E., with an area of 
213 square miles. Population increased from 107,227 in 1891 to 
118,803 in 1901. There are 209 villages and one town, Beswan 
(population, 2,871). The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 2,96,000, and for cesses Rs. 49,000. The taksJl is intersected by 
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high ridges of sandy soil with good loam between. There is no canal- 
irrigation, and well-irrigation has become more difficult of late years 
owing to a fall in the spring-level. In 1903-4 the area under cultiva¬ 
tion was 187 square miles, of which only 78 were irrigated. 

Ijpura.—Petty State in Mahi Kantha, Bombay. 

Ikkeri.—Village in the Sagar of Shimoga District, Mysore, 

situated in 14*^ I' N. and 75° i' E., 3 miles south of Sagar town. 
Population (1901)) 205. Ikkeri (‘the two streets’) was from about 
1560 to 1640 the capital of the Keladi chiefs, afterwards removed to 
BednQr. Ikkeri continued, however, to be the nominal capital, the 
Rajas were called by its name, and the coins were called Ikkeri 
pagodas and fanams, although the mint was removed. The walls were 
of great extent, forming three concentric enclosures. In the citadel 
was the palace, of mud and timber, adorned with carving and false 
gilding. The only building now remaining is the Aghoresvara temple. 
On the floor in front of the shrine are effigies of three of the kings, 
doing obeisance, with their names over each. Huchcha (‘mad’) 
Somasekhara is represented as manacled and fettered. The space 
between the central pillars, i8-|- feet, was the standard measure for 
garden land. 

Ham Bazar.—Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Birbhum 
District, Bengal, situated in 23® 38' N. and 87° 32' E., on the banks 
of the Ajay river. Population (1901), 1,815. is the seat of a con¬ 
siderable trade, and is celebrated for its manufacture of lac ornaments 
and toys, fasar silk, and brass-ware. 

llichpur.—District, td/uk, and town in Berar. See Ellichpur. 

Ilkal.—Town in the Hungund tdluka of Bijapur District, Bombay, 
situated in 15° 57' N. and 76° 7' E., 8 miles south-east of Hungund. 
Population (1901), 9,019. The municipality was created in 1868, and 
had an average income during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 7,700. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 6,400. A large masonry embankment 
was constructed in 1886, at a cost of Rs. 15,700, to protect the town 
from floods. Ilkal is the principal market-town of the tdluka and 
a centre of the weaving and dyeing industries; the staple exports are 
silk and cotton manufactures and agricultural produce. Cotton cloth, 
manufactured into saris for women’s dress, is exported to Sholapur, 
Poona, Belgaum, and the Nizam’s Dominions. There are three 
modern temples. A yearly fair is held in honour of Banshankari on 
the full moon of Paush (January-February). The town contains 
a dispensary. 

Ilol.—Petty State in Mahi Kantha, Bombay. 

Imphal.—Capital of the State of Manipur, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 24° 49' N. and 93® 57' E. A cart-road connects 
Imphal with Kohlina and the Brahmaputra Valley, and bridle-paths 
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cross the hills that separate Manipur from Cachar and Burma. The 
population in 1901 was 67,093, of whom nearly 96 per cent, were 
Hindus. The history of Imphal cannot be distinguished from that 
of the Manipur State, but of recent years it has been notorious 
owing to the outbreak that occurred there in 1891, A palace revolu¬ 
tion had taken place, the Raja had fled from the country, and the 
Chief Commissioner, Mr. Quinton, had proceeded to Manipur to settle 
the newly appointed ruler on the throne, and to arrest the Senapati 
who was the original instigator of the revolution. The Senapati 
declined to obey the summons of the Chief Commissioner, and the 
troops sent to arrest him were fiercely attacked. The engagement 
continued till the evening, when an armistice was agreed to, and the 
Chief Commissioner, with four officers, entered the Raja’s fort under 
a safe-conduct. The Manipuris, however, broke faith, the Political 
Agent was speared, and the Chief Commissioner and his three com¬ 
panions formally beheaded by the public executioner. The attack 
on the Residency was then resumed; and the defenders, thinking it 
untenable, retreated to Cachar. A few weeks afterwards Imphal was 
re-entered by three columns of troops and satisfaction exacted for the 
outrage. 

Though containing a large population, Imphal is an overgrowm 
village rather than a town in the ordinary sense of the word, and 
more than half the working males are dependent on agriculture for 
their support. Three rivers converge at this point; and along the 
banks of each river is a single row of cottages, each standing in a 
garden about half an acre in extent and buried in dense groves 
of bamboos and fruit trees. Viewed from above, the town has the 
appearance of a dense forest with a large square clearing in the centre. 
In this clearing are situated the palace of the Raja, the cantonments 
and offices,' and the houses of the European residents. The town 
contains a small jail with accommodation for 100 prisoners, and 
a hospital with 14 beds. The rainfall is moderate (70 inches), and 
as Imphal lies about 2,000 feet above the sea, the climate is cool 
and pleasant. The daily bazar held in the town is the great centre 
of trade for the valley. Drinking-water is usually obtained from the 
rivers, which are exposed to every form of pollution, and outbreaks 
of cholera are frequent and severe. 

Indapur Taluka .—Tdluka of Poona District, Bombay, lying 
between 17° 54' and 18° 20' N. and 74® 39' and 75° ro' E., with 
an area of 567 square miles. It contains one town, Indapur (popu¬ 
lation, 5,533), its head-quarters; and 85 villages. The population 
in 1901 was 66,895, compared with 70,986 in 1891. The density, 
118 persons per square mile, is much below the District average. 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was i»i lakhs, and for cesses 
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Rs. 7>5 oo* The country is hilly and rugged in the north-west and centre, 
but towards the rivers it is open and smooth. The soils are extremely 
shallow and stony. As regards rainfall, Indapur is one of the worst- 
placed tdlukas in the Deccan, the annual average being only about 
20 inches. 

Indapur Town.— Head-quarters of the tdluka of the same name 
in Poona District, Bombay, situated in 18® 7' N. and 75® 2' E., 
84 miles south-east of Poona city. Population (1901), 5,533. 
A weekly market and a fair, attended by Muhammadans, is held 
annually in November, The municipality, established in 1865, had 
an average income during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 3,900. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 3,900. The town has a dispensary, 
established in 1870, and is celebrated for the manufacture of coarse 
cotton cloth. There are two schools, one for boys with 216 pupils, 
and one for girls with 36. 

Indarpat. —Village in Delhi District, Punjab, occupying the site 
of the ancient Indraprastha, and situated in 28° 36' N, and 77° 17' E., 
close to the modern city of Delhi. The original town stood upon the 
banks of the Jumna, between the Kotila of Ptroz Shah and the tomb 
of Humayun; and although the river has now shifted its channel 
a mile eastward, the former bed may still be traced past the early 
site. Scarcely a stone of the ancient capital remains standing; but 
the village of Indarpat and the Muhammadan fort of Purana Kila 
probably occupy the true .site, while the modern name is obviously 
a corruption of the old Hindu name. Indraprastha is commonly 
believed to have been founded by the earliest Aryan colonists of 
India; and the Mahabharata relates how the five Pandavas, Yudhi- 
shthira and his brethren, leading a body of settlers from Hastinapur 
on the Ganges, expelled the savage Nagas, and built their capital upon 
this spot. F or later details see Delhi City. 

Indaw (formerly Manle). — Central township of Katha District, 
Upper Burma, lying between 23® 57' and 24° 23' N. and 95° 58' 
and 96° 16' E., on either side of the Sagaing-Myitkyina railway, with 
an area of 416 square miles. The population was 11,291 in 1891, and 
14,208 in 1901, distributed in 151 villages. The head-quarters are at 
Indaw (population, 470), on the railway. The township is watered by 
the Meza river. In some parts there are wide plains, affording scope 
for large expansion of cultivation. The township contained 18 square 
miles under cultivation in 1903-4, and the land revenue and thatha-' 
meda amounted to Rs. 49,200. 

Indawgyi. —Lake in the south-west of Myitkyina District, Upper 
Burma, lying between 25® 5' and 25® 20' N. and 96"^ 18' and 96® 23' E., 
and measuring about 16 miles by 6, It is the largest lake in Burma. 
It is surrounded by low hills on the south, east, and west; and its 
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overflow, known as the Indaw stream, flows first north-eastward and 
then south-eastward into the Mogaung, which enters the Irrawaddy 
some distance south of Myitkyina. The lake abounds in fish, and 
the valley surrounding it is fertile. 

Indhyadri.—Hill range in Bombay, Berar, and Hyderabad. See 
Ajanta. 

Indi Taluka.—Northernmost tdluka of Bijapur District, Bombay, 
lying between i6° 56' and 17® 29' N. and 75° 33' and 76° 12' E., 
with an area of 838 square miles. It contains 121 villages, but 
no town, the head-quarters being at the village of Indi. The popu¬ 
lation in 1901 was 75,961, compared with 92,479 in 1891. The 
rate of decrease was very high, and the density of population is 
lower than in other tdlukas, owing to the poverty of the soil. The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 2-03 lakhs, and for cesses 
Rs. 15,000. Indi is an unbroken and almost treeless plain. Towards 
the south and south-east near Hutturki, Tamba, and Shirshad, and 
along the streams running by those villages, the country is populous 
and well cultivated and the villages are comparatively rich. The 
annual rainfall averages nearly 25 inches. 

Indi Village.—Head-quarters of the tdluka of the same name in 
Bijapur District, Bombay, situated in 17® ii' N. and 76° E., on 
the Southern Mahratta Railway. Population (1901), 4,427. In the 
Bhlma Mdhdimya Indi is described as the Faya Kshetra, or ‘milk 
spot,’ and Palei was known as Chik Indi, or ‘little Indi.’ Its origin 
is connected by a tradition with the discovery of a sacred lingam 
through a cow giving milk at the spot where the Ungam lay buried. 
There is a shrine of Kanteshwar or Shanteshwar at Indi. In 1790 
it was the chief town of a subdivision in the Bijapur sarkdr. The 
village contains a dispensary, two boys’ schools with 204 pupils, and 
a girls’ school with 31. 

Indore Residency.—A Political Charge in Central India, created 
in 1818. In 1854 the appointment of Resident at Indore was merged 
in that of the Agent to the Governor-General for Central India, who 
continued to hold direct charge of portions of the Indore State in 
addition to the superior control of the whole Agency. It was found 
necessary in 1899 to appoint a separate officer to the political charge of 
the Indore State. The Resident now holds charge of the whole State, 
except the parganas of Lawani, Chikalda, and Petlawad, which are under 
the Political Agent in Bhopawar \ Talen and SundarsT, under the Politi¬ 
cal Agent, Bhopal; Nandwas (or Nandwai), under the Mewar Residency, 
Rajputana; and Alampur, under the Political Agent in Bundelkhand. 

The Residency has an area of 8,960 square miles, and a population 
(1901) of 833,410, of w^hom Hindus number 662,888, or 79 per cent.; 
Musalmans, 77>S25; Animists, 73,638; Jains, 13,487; and Christians, 
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4,565. The density of population is 93 persons per square mile. 
The chief towns are Indore City (population, including the Agent to 
the Governor-General’s Camp or Residency limits, 97,804), the canton¬ 
ment of Mhow (36,039), Rampura (8,273), Khargon (7,624), Ma- 
heshwar (7,042), Mehidpur (6,681), Barwaha (6,094), Bhanpura 
(4)639)? ^i^d Tarana (4,490). There are also 3)089 villages in the 
charge. The Resident has his head-quarters in the Agent to the 
Governor-General’s Camp at Indore city. 

Indore State (/«^«r).—Native State in the Central India Agency, 
under the Resident at Indore, lying between 21° 22' and 26° 3' N. and 
74° 30'’ 78° 51' E., with an area of 9,500 square miles, inr 1 ii 4 i'n g 

the isolated fargana of Nandwas or Nandwai (area 36 square miles), 
which lies geographically in Rajputana. It is bounded on the north 
by Gwalior State; on the east by the States of Dew5s and Dhar and 
the Nimar District of the Central Provinces; on the south by the 
Khandesh District of the Bombay Presidency; and on the west by the 
States of Barwani and Dhar. The State takes its name from its capital, 
originally the small village of Indreshwar or Indore, which was first 
raised to a place of importance in the eighteenth century, and after 
1818 became the permanent seat of the Holkar family. 

The State is formed of several detached tracts, of which the largest 
and most compact lies south of the Narbada river. These tracts may 
be conveniently divided into two main sections, 
which correspond to the natural divisions of the Physical 

£lSD@CtS 

plateau and the hilly tract. The plateau section 
comprises the portion which lies in Malwa proper, and is included in 
the Rampura-Bhanpura, Mehidpur, and Indore districts. The 
country in this section, except for the range lying north of Rampura 
and some scattered hills in the Mehidpur district and Petlawad par^ 
gana, is typical of Malwa generally. The hilly tract, which comprises 
the Nimar and Nemawar districts, lies partly on and partly south 
of the great Vindhyan scarp, the Nimar district including also a portion 
of the Satpura range. The plateau section has an area of 4,320 square 
miles, the hilly tract an area of 5,143 square miles. Besides these two 
sections, the small isolated pargana of Alampur in Bundelkhand, with 
an area of 37 square miles, owes its existence solely to the presence 
in it of the cenotaph of Malhar Rao Holkar. The great Vindhyan 
range, which almost bisects the State, determines its watershed. All the 
streams north of this barrier flow towards the Jumna-Ganges doab^ the 
chief stream being the Chambal, with its tributaries, the Sipra and 
lesser and greater Kali Sind. To the south of the Vindhyas lies 
the Narbada river, with its numerous tributaries. 

^ Very little is known concerning the geology of the territories that 
^ By Mr. E. Vredenburg, Geological Survey of India. 
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constitute Holkar’s dominions. I’he principal rock in Malwa is 
Deccan trap, weathering superficially into the black soil to which the 
region owes its great fertility. Near Rampura, east of Nimach, Vin- 
dhyan rocks of both upper and lower series are exposed, in addition to 
the Deccan trap. The districts south of the Narbada, largely occupied 
by the northern spurs of the Satpura Hills, consist principally of Deccan 
trap. North of the Narbada, the denudation of the Deccan trap has 
proceeded far enough to bring into view an interesting sequence of the 
underlying rocks, including gneiss, Bijawars, and Lametas. Gneiss 
occupies a large portion of the Nemawar district, being overlaid, north 
of Chandgarh, by Bijawar and Vindhyan strata. Between Katkut and 
the Kanar river and at other places near Barwaha, peculiar fault 
breccias occur either within the Bijawar outcrop, or separating the 
Bijawars from the Vindhyans. The matrix of the breccia is usually 
siliceous, but often contains a large admixture of hematite. Strata 
belonging to the Lam eta or infra-trappean group cover a large area 
around Katkut. They are mostly sandstones underlaid by conglomer¬ 
ates. Round Katkut the Lameta beds are unfossiliferous and probably 
of fresh-water origin ; but north of Barwaha, at the Ghatia quarries, the 
conglomerate underlying the sandstone contains marine fossils identical 
with those found in the cretaceous limestones east of Bagh known as 
the Bagh beds. The exposure at the Ghatia quarry marks the eastern¬ 
most limit reached by the sea in which the Bagh beds were deposited. 

The Lameta group contains excellent building stones. The sand¬ 
stone quarries at Ghatia north of Barwaha, and those situated on the 
banks of the Kanar river, east of Katkut, have supplied a great deal 
of the material used for constructing the Holkar State Railway. One 
of the limestones is a rock made up of fragments of marine organisms 
resembling corals, known for that reason as coralline limestone. It 
constitutes a stone of great beauty, which has been largely used in 
the ancient buildings of Mandu, for which it was obtained from the 
old quarries near Chirakhan, This locality has been famous geologi¬ 
cally since 1856, owing to the discovery there by Colonel Keatinge 
of the Cretaceous fossils which settled the age of the Bagh beds. 

The low rocky hills of northern Indore often bear a stunted jungle 
containing Butea frondosa^ Acacia arabica, A, Catechu^ and A. 
leucophloea, and many shrubs, such as species of Grewia^ Zhyphm^ 
Cajfparis, Carissa^ and Tamarix. In places where the forest is taller, 
the leading species are Bombax malabaricum^ Sterculia urens. Am- 
geissus latifolia and A. pendula^ DichrostackyFrosopis^ and species 
of Cordia, Farther south are tracts with principally salai {Boswellia 
serrata) and a thin scrub jungle of Flueggea^ Fhyllanthus^ Antidesma, 
and similar shrubs. Still farther south occur typical forests of the 
Central Indian highland class, with teak, sdj (Terminalia tomentosa\ 
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te?idu {Diospyros iomentosa), black-wood {Dalbergia latifolia\ Unis 
{Ougemia dalbergioides)^ anjan (JEardtmckia binata\ and similar 
species. 

All the ordinary wild animals are met with, including tigers, leopards, 
bears, hyenas, sdmbar^ chltal^ and antelope. Bison [Bos gaurus) and 
wild buffalo {Bubalus arfii) were formerly plentiful in the Satpura 
region, but are now almost, if not quite, extinct. In the Mughal 
period elephants were caught in the Bijagarh and Satwas forests. 
Small game is plentiful throughout the State. 

The climate in Malwa is temperate; the temperature varies in the 
hot season from 46° to 110° and in the cold season from 40*^ to 90°. 
In the districts south of the Vindhyan scarp, however, much higher 
temperatures are met with, while the cold season is of short duration. 
The annual rainfall on the plateau area averages 30 inches, and in the 
hilly tract 40 inches. 

The Holkars belong to the Dhangar or shepherd caste. Their 
ancestors are said to have migrated southwards to the Deccan from 
the region round Muttra, and to have settled at the 
village of Hal or Hoi on the Nira river, 40 miles 
from Poona, whence they take their family name. Malhar Rao Holkar, 
the founder of the house of Indore, was born in 1694, being the only 
son of KhandojI, a simple peasant. On the death of his father, he and 
his mother went to live in Khandesh with Narayanji, his mother’s, 
brother, a man of some property, who maintained a body of horse 
for his overlord Sardar Kadam Bande. Malhar Rao was enrolled in 
this body of horse, and at the same time married his uncle’s daughter, 
Gautama Bai. His soldierly qualities rapidly brought him to the front, 
and attracted the notice of the Peshwa, who in 1724 took him into his 
service and gave him the command of 500 horse. Sardar Kadam was 
delighted at the young man’s prowess, and permitted him to assume 
and fly at the head of his body of horse the banner of the Bande 
family, a triangular red and white striped flag, to this day the ensign 
of the Holkar house. In 1728 he received a grant of 12 districts in 
Malwa, increased to 82 in 1731. Previous to this he had acquired 
land south of the Narbada, including the town of Maheshwar, which 
practically remained the capital of the Holkar dominions until 1818, 
as Indore, acquired in 1733, did not become the real administrative 
capital until after the Treaty of Mandasor. Malhar Rao at this time 
possessed territory yielding an income of 74-| lakhs a year, the Peshwa 
honouring him with the title of Subahddr of Malwa. He was con¬ 
tinually employed in the Peshwa’s conquests, against the Nizam (1738), 
the Portuguese at Bassein (1739), and the Rohillas (1751); and his 
influence and possessions increased rapidly. In 1761 came the 
disastrous battle of Panipat, which broke the Maratha power for 
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a time. Thus Malhar Rao, from being the son of a small peasant 
had become at sixty-seven the holder of vast territories stretching 
from the Deccan to the Ganges. After the flight from Panipat, he 
proceeded to establish and consolidate his power in his possessions. 
Death, however, overtook him suddenly at Alampur on May 2, 1766. 
Malhar Rao was primarily a soldier, and in no way the equal of his 
contemporary MahadjI Sindhia as a politician; but his courage was 
unsurpassed, and his disregard of money proverbial. He had one son, 
Khande Rao, who was killed in 1754. Khande Rao's son, Male Rao, 
was a boy of weak intellect. He was allowed to succeed, but soon 
showed by his excesses that he was unfit to rule, and died a raving 
madman in 1767. His mother, Ahalya Bai, refused to adopt an heir 
and personally assumed charge of the administration of the State. 
The Peshwa’s uncle, Raghuba, who was then in Central India, wished 
to compel her to adopt; but MahadjI Sindhia supported Ahalya Bai, 
and her position was at length recognized. She selected TukojI Rao 
Holkar, a member of the same clan but not related to the ruling family, 
to bear titular honours and command her armies. He was a simple 
soldier, and served Ahalya Bai with unswerving loyalty until her death. 

The administration of Ahalya Bai is still looked upon in Central 
India as that of a model ruler. Her toleration, justice, and careful 
management of all the departments of the State were soon shown in 
the increased prosperity of her dominions, and the peace which ruled 
throughout her days. Her charities, which extended all over India, 
and include buildings at Badrinath, Gaya, and Rameswaram, are pro¬ 
verbial. It was during her rule that the Holkar Darbar first employed 
regular battalions under Chevalier Dudrenec, Boyd, and others. 

On the death of Ahalya Bai in 1795, TukojI Rao succeeded. 
MahadjI Sindhia had died in 1794, and TukojI, now seventy years 
of age, was looked up to as the leading Maratha chief. He followed 
in the steps of Ahalya Bai, and during his life the prosperity of the 
State continued. Politically, he acted as a check on the youthful and 
warlike Daulat Rao Sindhia, which went far to secure general tranquil¬ 
lity; but he died in 1797, and confusion at once followed. TukojI 
Rao left two legitimate sons, Kashi Rao and Malhar Rao; and two 
illegitimate sons, Jaswant Rao and Vithoji. Kashi Rao was of weak 
intellect, and Malhar Rao had attempted to be recognized by TukojI 
as successor. Failing to attain his desire, Malhar Rao threw himself 
on the protection of Nana Farnavis. Kashi Rao then appealed to 
Daulat Rao Sindhia, who at once seized this opportunity of becoming 
practically the manager of the Holkar estates, and Malhar Rao was 
attacked and killed. From this disaster, Jaswant Rao and Vithoji 
escaped. The former, after a fugitive life spent partly as a prisoner 
at N^pur and partly at Dhar, managed at length to raise a force 
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and appeared as the champion of Khande Rao, a posthumous son of 
Malhar Rao, being joined in 1798 by Amir Khan (afterwards Nawab 
of Tonk). Kashi Rao’s troops under Dudrenec were defeated at 
Kasrawad, whereupon Dudrenec transferred his allegiance and his 
battalions to Jaswant Rao, who entered the capital town of Maheshwar 
and seized the treasury there. Soon afterwards, however, he was 
defeated at Satwas by some of Sindhia’s battalions and retired on 
Indore, but subsequently attacked Ujjain, extracting a large sum from 
its inhabitants. In October, 1801, Sarje Rao Ghatke, the notorious 
minister of Daulat Rab Sindhia, sacked Indore, practising every kind 
of atrocity on the inhabitants and razing the town to the ground. 
Jaswant Rao, however, assisted by Amir Khan and his Pindaris, then 
proceeded to scour the country from the Jumna to the Nizam’s terri¬ 
tories. By 1802 he had regained his prestige, and so increased his 
forces as to be able to attack the Peshwa at Poona. This defeat drove 
the Peshwa to sign the Treaty of Bassein with the British, and Jaswant 
Rao was forced to retire to Malwa. -He held aloof during the war of 
1803 against Sindhia, possibly in hopes of aggrandizing himself at that 
chiefs expense. But in 1804, after rejecting all offers of negotiation, 
he finally came into collision with the British forces. In the Mukan- 
dwara pass he gained a temporary success over Colonel Monson, but 
was defeated by Lord Lake at Dig (November, 1804). In December, 
r8o5, he was driven to sign the Treaty of RSjpurghat on the banks 
of the Beas river, the first engagement entered into between the British 
Government and the house of Holkar. By this treaty he ceded much 
land in Rajputana, but received back certain of his former possessions 
in the Deccan, while the country round Kunch in Bundelkhand was 
granted in juglr to his daughter, Bhima Bai, who was married to 
Govind Rao Bolia. Lord Cornwallis's policy of non-interference, 
however, gave him another chance; the Rajputana districts were 
restored to Kim, and he proceeded to recoup his shattered fortunes by 
plundering the Rajput chiefs. In 1806 he poisoned Khande Rao and 
murdered Kashi Rao, and thus became in name, what he had long been 
in fact, the head of the house of Holkar. He began at this time to 
show signs of insanity, and died a raving lunatic at Bhanpum in iSii. 

Jaswant Rao left no legitimate heirs; but before his death, lulsi 
Bai, his concubine, a woman of remarkable beauty and superior 
education, had adopted his illegitimate son, Malhar Rao, who was 
placed on the gaddt^ Zalim Singh of Kotah coming to Bhanpura to pay 
the homage due from a feudatory to his suzerain. After Jaswant 
Rao’s death the State rapidly became involved in difficulties. Revenue 
was collected at the sword’s point indiscriminately from Sindhia Sj 
the Ponwar’s, or even Holkar’s own territories. There was in fact no 
real administration, its place being taken by a mere wandering and 
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predatory court, presided over by a woman whose profligate ways 
disgusted even her not too particular associates. Plot and anarchy 
were rife. TulsI Bai was personally desirous of making terms with the 
British, but was seized and murdered by her troops, and things rapidly 
grew from bad to worse. 

On the outbreak of the w^ar in 1817 between the British and the 
Peshwa the Indore Darbar assumed a hostile attitude. The defeat, 
however, of the State forces by Sir Thomas Hislop's division at 
Mehidpur compelled Holkar to come to terms; and on January 6, 
1818, he signed the Treaty of Mandasor, which still governs the 
relations existing between the State and the British Government. By 
this agreement Amir Khan was recognized as an independent chief, 
all claims on the Rajputana chiefs were abandoned, and all land held 
by Holkar south of the Narbada was given up, while the British 
Government undertook to keep up a field force sufficient to protect 
the territory from aggression and maintain its tranquillity (this force 
still being represented by the Mhow garrison), the State army was 
reduced to reasonable proportions, and a contingent force raised at 
the expense of the State to co-operate with the British when required. 
Ghafflr KhSn was recognized as Nawab of Jaora, independent of the 
Indore Darbar, and a Resident was appointed at Holkar’s court. 

The immense benefit conferred by this treaty soon became apparent. 
The State income in 1817 was scarcely 5 lakhs, and even that sum 
was only extorted by violence, representing rather the gains of 
a predatory horde than the revenue of an established State. The 
administration was taken over by Tantia Jogh, who by the time of his 
death in 1826 had raised the revenue to 27 lakhs, which, added to 
certain payments made by the British Government and tributary States, 
brought the total to 30 lakhs. After Tantia Jogh’s death, however, 
things again fell into confusion. Malhar Rao w^as extravagant and 
weak, and easily led by favourites. Two insurrections broke out, one, 
of some importance, being led by Harl Rao Holkar, who, however, 
surrendered and was imprisoned at Maheshwar (1819). 

Malhar Rao died in 1833 at twenty-eight years of age, and was 
succeeded by Martand Rao, a boy adopted by tli^ late chiefs widow, 
Gautama Bai. Hari Rao, however, was released from the fort of 
Maheshwar by his supporters; and as the adoption of Martand Rao 
had been made without the knowledge of the British Government, 
Hari Rao was formally installed by the Resident in April, 1834, 
Martand Rao receiving a pension. Raja Bhao Phansia, a confirmed 
drunkard, had been selected as minister and the administration soon 
fell into confusion, which was added to by the excessive weakness of 
the chief. Life and property were unsafe, while numerous intrigues 
were set on foot on behalf of Martand Rao. Hari Rao died in 1843, 
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and was succeeded by Khande Rao, who was half imbecile and died 
within four months. 

The claims of Martand Rao were now again urged, but the British 
Government declined to sanction his succession. It was then suggested 
by the Ma Sahiba Kesara Bai, a widow of Jaswant Rao, that the 
younger son of Bhao Holkar, uncle to Martand Rao, should be chosen, 
and the youth was installed in 1844 as Tukoji Rao Holkar 11. The 
Regency Council which had held office under the late chief continued, 
but a close supervision was now maintained by the Resident, and 
numerous reforms were set on foot. In 1848 the young chief began 
to take a part in the administration. Kesara Bai, who had been 
respected by all classes and rendered great assistance to the British 
authorities, died in 1849. The chief then took a larger share in the 
government, and showed his aptitude for ruling so rapidly that full 
powers were granted to him in 1852. In the Mutiny of 1857, Holkar 
was unable to restrain his troops, who consisted of aboirt 2,000 regular 
and 4,000 irregular infantry, 2,000 regular and r,2oo irregular cavalry, 
with 24 guns. The irregular force attacked the ‘ Residency, and the 
Agent to the Governor-General was obliged to retire to Sehore. 
Holkar personally gave every possible assistance to the authorities at 
Mhow j he established regular postal communication, and at consider¬ 
able risk protected many Christians in his palace. 

In order to make the Indore State more compact, various exchanges 
of territory were effected between 1861 and 1868, the districts of 
Satwas in Nemawar, of Barw^ha, Dhargaon, Kasrawad, and Mandlesh- 
war in Nimar being exchanged for land held in the Deccan, the 
United Provinces, and elsewhere. In 1877, 360 square miles of 
territory in the Satpura region were transferred to Holkar as an act of 
grace and to commemorate the assumption by Her Majesty of the title 
of Empress of India. A postal convention was effected in 1878 and 
a salt convention in 1880. 

In i860 a sum of more than 3 lakhs was paid to Holkar as 
compensation for expenses incurred in raising a body of troops in 
place of the Mehidpur Contingent, which had mutinied; and in 1865 
the contribution to the upkeep of the Mehidpur Contingent and 
Malwa Bhil Corps was capitalized. Holkar receives Rs. 25,424 a year 
in compensation for the Patan district made over to Bundl in 1818, 
and Rs. 57,874 tribute from the Partabgarh State in Rajputana, both 
payments being made through the British Government. In 1864 
he ceded all land required for railways throughout the State, and in 
1869 contributed a crore of rupees towards the construction of the 
Khandwa-Indore branch of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, known as 
the Holkar State Railway. Tukoji Rao was made a G.C.S.I. in 1861; 
and at the Delhi assemblage on January i, 1877, he was made 
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a Counsellor of the Empress and a CJ.E. He died in r886 and 
was succeeded by his eldest son Sivaji Rao, born in 1859. 

On his accession, the Maharaja abolished all transit dues in the 
State. He visited England in 1887 on the occasion of the Jubilee 
of the Queen-Empress Victoria, when he was made a G.C.S.I. His 
administration, however, was not a success, and for the better super* 
vision of so large a State a separate Resident at Indore w^as appointed 
in 1899. In 1902 the State coinage was replaced by British currency. 
In 1903 Sivaji Rao abdicated in favour of his son Tukoji Rao III, the 
present chief, who is a minor, and is studying at the Mayo College at 
Ajmer. The ex-MahMja lives in the palace at Barwaha, receiving an 
allowance of 4 lakhs a year. The chief bears the titles of His High¬ 
ness and Maharaja-dhiraj Raj Rajeshwar Sawai Bahadur, and receives 
a salute of 19 guns, or 21 guns w’ithin the limits of Indore territory. 

Besides Dhamnar and Un, there are no places of known archaeo¬ 
logical importance in the State. Remains are, however, numerous 
throughout the Malwa district, being principally Jain and Hindu 
temples of the tenth to the thirteenth century; in some cases the 
temples have been built from the ruins of older buildings, as for 
example at Mori, Indok, Jharda, Makla/and many other places. In 
the Nimar and Nemawar districts a considerable number of Muham¬ 
madan remains are to be met with, while forts are found throughout 
the State, those at Hinglajgarh, Bijagarh, and Sendh^va being the most 
important. 

. There have been three complete enumerations of the State, giving 

(x88i) 1,054,237, (1891) 1,099,990, and (1901) 850,690. The density 

in 1901 was 90 persons per square mile, rising in 
jPopulaxion* , , 1 -i • ■ » 

the plateau area to 112 persons, and dropping m the 

hilly tract to 69. The population increased by 4 per cent, between 

1881 and 1891, but fell by 23 per cent, in the next decade. The 

decrease is mainly due to the effect of bad seasons, notably the 

disastrous famine of 1899-1900, from which the State had not had 

time to recover when the latest enumeration was made. 

The main statistics of population and land revenue are given on the 
next page. 

The chief towms are Indore City, Rampura, Khargon, Mahesh- 
WAR, Mehidpur, Barwaha, and Bhanpura (excluding the British 
cantonment of Mhow and the civil station of Indore). There are 
also 3,368^ villages, with an average number of 252 inhabitants. 
Classified by religion, Hindus number 673,107, or 79 per cent, ; 
Animists, 94,047, or ii per cent.; Musalm^s, 68,862, or 8 per cent.; 
and Jains, 14,255, or 2 per cent. The principal languages are 
Malwi and the allied Nimari and Rangri, spoken by 240,000 persons, 
or 28 per cent.; and Hindi, spoken by 492,895, or 57 per cent. 
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The prevailing castes are Brahmans, 71,000, or 8 per cent.; Balais, 
61,000, or 7 per cent.; Rajputs, 57,000, or 7 per cent.; Chamars, 
33,000, or 4 per cent.; and Gujars, 28,000, or 3 per cent. About 
40 per cent, of the population are supported by agriculture, 23 per cent, 
by general labour, 10 per cent, by State service, and 5 per cent, by 
mendicancy. Brahmans and Rajputs are the principal landholders, 
the cultivators being chiefly Rajputs, Gujars, Sondhias, Khatis, and 
Kunbis, and in the southern districts Bhilalas. 
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The Canadian Presbyterian Mission have their head-quarters in the 
Residency, and also carry on work in Indore .city. In 1901 native 
Christians numbered 91. 

The general agricultural conditions vary with the two natural 
divisions of the State. The plateau section shares in the conditions 
common to the fertile Malwa plateau, the soil in Agriculture 

this region being mainly of the well-known black 
cotton variety, producing excellent crops of every kind, while the 
population is composed of industrious cultivators.. In the Nimar and 
Nemawar districts the soil is less fertile, except actually in the Narbada 
valley, and the rainfall rather lower, while the Bhils, who form the 
majority of the population, are very indifferent cultivators. In both 
cases, the success or failure of the crops depends entirely on the 
rainfall. The classification of soils adopted by the cultivators them¬ 
selves is based on the appearance and quality of the soil, its proximity 
to a village, and its capability for bearing special kinds of crops. The 
main classes recognized are: mar or kali matii, the black cotton soil, 
of which there are several varieties; pili, a light yellow soil; pandhar^ 
a white soil, of loose texture; antharpdtha^ a black loamy soil with 
rock close below it; and kharai^ a red-coloured stony soil. According 
to their position and crop-bearing qualities, soils are termed chauras, 

‘ even'; dhdlu^ ^ sloping ’; chhapera^ ‘ broken ' soil; or rdkhad^ land 
close to villages. Land bearing rice is. called salgatta. Only the 
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black soil yields a spring as well as an autumn crop. Manuring is not 
much resorted to, except in the case of special crops or on land close 
to villages, where manure is easily procurable. All irrigated land 
produces as a rule two crops. 

Of the total area of the State, 1,280 square miles, or 12 per cent., 
have been alienated in grants, leaving 8,220 square miles directly 
under the State. Of this, 1,738 square miles, or 21 per cent., were culti¬ 
vated in 1902-3; 3,000 square miles, or 36 per cent, were forest; 
1,841 square miles, or 22 per cent, cultivable but not cultivated; and 
the rest waste. 

The principal statistics of cultivation in 1902-3 are shown in the 
following table, in square miles :— 


District. 

Total. 

Cultivated 

{khahd). 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste 

{khalsii). 

Alampiir {pargatid) . 

37 

29 

0-3 

3 

Rampnra-Bhanpura . 

2,123 
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3<5 
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Mehidpnr . 

840 

261 

2 

453 

Nemawar . 

1.059 

200 

8 

356 

Indore 

J.570 

578 

19.7 

428 

Nimar 

3 . 87 ' 

340 


.555 

Total 

9,500 

1.738 

^ S3 

1,841 


The chief autumn crops are, in square miles: cotton {220), jowar 
(178), bdjra (93), maize (82), and tuar (38); the chief spring crops are 
gram (1,021), ahl (143)3 PoppY (SSX and wheat (34). The staple 
food-grains are xazxze, Jowdr^ hdjra^ wheat, barley, gram, and tuar. 

All attempts to introduce new varieties of seed have been hitherto 
unsuccessful. The State makes liberal allowances in both seed and 
cash to cultivators in villages managed directly by Darbar officers. 
The advances are repayable at harvest, interest at the rate of i2\ per 
cent, being charged. No interest is charged on cash advances for the 
purchase of bullocks. In the case of villages farmed out the farmer 
makes the advances, receiving one and a quarter or one and a half 
times the amount advanced. 

There are two local breeds of cattle, the Malwl and Nimari. Those 
of the Malwi breed are medium-sized, generally of a grey, silver-grey, 
or white colour, and are strong and active. The Nimari breed is much 
larger than the MalwX, and well adapted to heavy work. These cattle 
are usually of a broken red and white colour, more rarely all red with 
white spots. They are bought for military purposes. 

Only 5 per cent, of the total cultivated area is irrigated, and irrigation 
is mainly confined to certain crops, such as poppy and sugar-cane, 
which can only be grown by means of artificial watering. The yellow 
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soil, which is met with in some quantity in the Rampura-Bhanpura and 
Nimar districts and in the Petlawad ^argana, requires watering for the 
production of good crops of all kinds, and irrigation is, therefore, much 
more common in these districts than elsewhere. Irrigation is usually 
done from wells by means of a lift. The construction of irrigation 
works was greatly encouraged by Maharaja Tukoji Rao Holkar IL 
The wells belong as a rule to private individuals, and tanks and dams 
to the State; the latter were formerly under district officers, and have, 
through neglect, fallen into bad repair. A regular irrigation branch has 
now been started, and large sums have been sanctioned for the restora¬ 
tion of old irrigation works and the construction of new ones. The 
revenue paid by the cultivators depends on the crop-bearing power 
of the soil, the possibility of irrigation, and its proximity to a village, 
which facilitates manuring. 

Forests cover approximately 3,000 square miles. Prior to 1903 they 
were roughly divided into ‘major’ and ‘minor’ jungles, controlled 
respectively by the State Forest department and the 
district officials. Contractors were permitted to collect Forests, 
forest produce, paying the requisite dues on leaving the forest. An 
experienced Forest officer has now been put in charge with a view to 
systematic management. Every facility is given in famine years for the 
grazing of cattle and collection of jungle produce. In 1902-3 the forest 
receipts were i*8 lakhs, and the expenditure was Rs. 59,000. The 
forests lie in three belts. In the hilly region north of Rtopura- 
Bhanpura sddad or sdj (Terminalia to7?ientosa), dhaora (Anogeissus 
latifolla)^ kndya {Lagerstroe^nia larviflord)^ kkair {Acacia Catecliu\ and 
tendil {Biospyros iomentosa) prevail; on the main line of the Vindhyas 
north of the Narbada, and also in the country south of that river, 
including the heavy forest area of the Satpuras, teak, anjan {Hardwickia 
binata\ and salat {BosivelUa serrafa) occur. 

No mineral deposits of any commercial value are known in the 
State, although hematite exists in large quantities at Barwaha and was 
formerly worked. Building stone of good quality is obtained in a few 
places, the quarries at Ghatia and Katkut being the most important. 

The manufactures of the State are of little importance, but the cotton 
fabrics produced at Maheshwar are well-known. A cotton mill has 
been in existence in Indore city since 1870, producing 
coarse cloth, chiefly for local use. The mill was 
originally worked by the State, but since 1903 has 
been leased to a contractor, who also rents the ginning factory and 
press attached. About 500 hands are employed, wages ranging from 
2 to 6 annas a day. A State workshop under the Public Works 
department was opened in 1905, which undertakes casting and forging, 
carriage-building, and other work. 
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A considerable trade is carried on in grain, hemp fibres, cotton, and 
opium, which are exported to Bombay. The principal imports are 
European hardware, machinery, piece-goods, kerosene oil, European 
stores, and wines. The chief trade centres are Indore, Mhow, Barwaha, 
Sanawad, and Tarana. 

The Indore State is traversed by the Khandwa-Ajmer branch of the 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway. The section from Indore to Khandwa 
through Mhow cantonment is known as the Holkar State Railway, the 
Darbar having granted a loan of one crore for its construction. The 
line crosses the Narbada at the foot of the Vindhyan scarp by a bridge 
of fourteen spans of 200 feet each. The Ratlam-Godhra branch of the 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway passes through the Petlawad 
pargana, and the Bhopal-Ujjain Railway through the Mehidpur district, 
with a station at Tarana Road. The Nagda-Baran-Muttra line, now 
under construction, will pass through the Mehidpur and Rainpura- 
Bhanpura districts. 

The chief metalled roads are the Agra-Bombay road, of which 
80 miles lie in the State; the Indore-Simrol-Khandwa road, with 
50 miles; and the Mhow-Nimach road, 12 miles in length, all of 
which are maintained by the British Government. Many new roads 
are now under construction, by which the territory will be considerably 
opened out. 

A State postal system was first started in 1873 by Sir T. Madhava Rao, 
when minister to Maharaja TukojI Rao II, and three issues of stamps 
have been made. In 1878 a convention was made with the British 
Post Office, by which a mutual exchange of correspondence was 
arranged. There are also t\velve British post offices in the State, 
through which 157,156 articles paid and unpaid were sent in 1903-4, 
the total cash receipts being Rs. 72,000. 

The most serious general famine since the formation of the State was. 
that of 1899-1900, which visited Malwa with special severity. The 
Famine distress was enhanced by a succession of bad years, 
in which the rainfall had been (1895) 29 inches, 
(1896) 26 inches, (1897) 30 inches, (1898) 39 inches, and {1899) 
10 inches; and by the inability of the people to cope with a calamity 
of which they had had no previous experience. Only 37 per cent, of 
the land revenue demand was realized in 1899-1900, while prices rose 
for a time to 100 and even 300 per cent, above the average during the 
previous five years. Strenuous efforts were made to relieve distress, 
15 lakhs being expended from State funds and 3 lakhs from charitable 
grants, in addition to various works opened as relief works. The 
disastrous effects were only too apparent in the Census of 1901, while 
the large number of deserted houses, still to be seen in every village, 
show even more forcibly the severity of the calamity. The number of 
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persons who came on relief for one day was 572,317, or more than half 
the total population. 

The State is divided for admini.strative purposes into five %ilas or 
districts— Indore, Mehidpur, Rampura-Bhanpura, Nemawar, and 
Nimar —besides the isolated jb^rgana of Alampur, . 
which is separately managed.- Each zila is in charge 
oid^Suhah^ who is the revenue officer for his charge and a magistrate of 
the first class. Subdivisions of the zilas^ called parganas, are in charge 
of a?ntns, who are subordinate magistrates and revenue officers and act 
under the orders of the Suhah, 

The chief being a minor, the ultimate administrative control is at 
present vested in the Resident, who is assisted by a minister and a 
Council of Regency of ten members, who hold office for three years. 
The minister is the chief executive officer. A special judicial committee 
of three members deals with appeals and judicial matters, while separate 
members individually control the judicial, revenue, settlement, finance, 
and other administrative departments. 

The judicial system consists of the Sadr or High Court, presided 
over by the chief justice with a joint judge, and district and sessions 
courts subordinate to it. The Sadr Court has power to pass any legal 
sentence, but the confirmation of the Resident and Council is required 
for sentences involving death or imprisonment for more than fourteen 
years. Its original jurisdiction is unlimited; appeals from it lie to the 
judicial committee and Council, while all appeals from subordinate 
courts lie to it. When not a minor, the chief has full powers of life and 
death over his subjects. Sessions courts can impose sentences of 
imprisonment up to seven years. The district courts can try cases up 
to Rs. 1,000 in value. The British code.s, and many other Acts modified 
to suit local requirements, are used in the State. In 1904 the courts 
disposed of 7,706 original criminal cases and 331 appeals, and 10,763 
civil cases and 565 appeals, the value of property in dispute being 
1*3 lakhs. The judicial establishment costs about 1*3 lakhs per annum. 

The State has a normal revenue of 54 lakhs, of which 38 lakhs are 
derived from land, 2-7 lakhs from customs, 3*2 lakhs from excise, 
1*8 lakhs from forests, and 10 lakhs from interest on Government 
securities. The chief heads of expenditure are: general adminis¬ 
tration (14*6 lakhs), chiefs establishment (ii-8 lakhs), army (9*7 lakhs), 
public works (5-8 lakhs), police (3*6 lakhs), law and justice (i-6 lakhs), 
education (Rs. 82,000), sdyar or customs (Rs. 71,000), medical and 
forests (Rs, 59,900 each). 

The State is the sole proprietor of the soil, the cultivators having 
only the right to occupy as long as they continue to pay the revenue 
assessed. In a few special cases mortgage and alienation are permissible. 
Villages may be classed in two groups : khdlsa^ or those managed 
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directly by the State; and ijdra^ or farmed villages. Leases of the 
latter are usually given for five years, the farmer being responsible for 
the whole of the revenue, less 12 J per cent, commission, of which 2^ 
per cent, is allowed for working expenses and ro per cent, as actual 
profit. 

Until 1865 whole parga?ias were granted to farmers, a general rate 
being assessed of Rs. 8 per acre for irrigated and R. i for unirrigated 
land. In that year a rough survey was completed, on which a fifteen 
years’ settlement was made, the demand being 38 lakhs. A fresh 
assessment was made in x88i; but excessive rates and mismanage¬ 
ment rendered it abortive, only about 45 lakhs being realized annually 
out of a demand of 65 lakhs. The cultivators despaired of paying off 
their debts and commenced to leave their homes, while the village 
bankers refused to advance money. For the best black cotton soil, 
capable of bearing two crops a year, the rates at present range from 
Rs. 6 to Rs. 56 per acre. Ordinary irrigated land pays from Rs. 3 to 
Rs. 8 an acre, the average being about Rs. 4, and unirrigated land 
from a few^ annas to R. r. In 1900 a detailed survey was com¬ 
menced, and a regular settlement was begun in 1904. In that year 
38 lakhs were collected out of a demand of 45 lakhs. A consider¬ 
able proportion is derived from the high rates paid for land bearing 
poppy. 

Opium is subject to numerous duties. The crude article, called 
chlk^ brought into Indore city for manufacture into opium, pays a tax 
of Rs. 16 per maund. The manufactured article, again, is liable to 
a complicated series of no less than twenty-four impositions, of which 
fourteen are connected with satta transactions or bargain-gambling 
carried on during its sale. The total amount of the impositions, 
including an export tax of Rs. 13-8-0 on each chest (140 lb.) exported 
to Bombay, amounts to Rs. 50 per chest. About Rs. 30,000 a year is 
derived from the registration and control of the satta transactions. 
In 1902-3, 4,767 chests of opium were exported, and "the total income 
from duties was about i-8 lakhs. 

Salt which has paid the tax in British India is imported for local 
consumption duty free, under the engagement of 1883, by which the 
Indore State receives from the British Government Rs. 61,875 
annum in lieu of duties formerly levied. 

The excise administration is as yet very imperfect. The out-still and 
farming systems of British India are followed in different tracts. Liquor 
is chiefly made from the flowers of the mahud (Bassia latifotia), which 
growls plentifully in the State. In 1902-3 the total receipts on account 
of country liquor were 1*4 lakhs, giving an incidence of r anna 10 pies 
per head of population. 

The State coinage until 1903 consisted of various local issues, 
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including the Hdli rupee coined in Indore city. The British rupee 
became legal tender in June, 1902. 

Municipalities are being gradually constituted throughout the State. 
Besides Indore city, there are now municipalities at fourteen places, 
the chief of which are Barwaha, Mehidpur, and Tarana. 

A State Engineer was appointed in the time of Maharaja Tukoji 
Rao II, but no regular Public Works department was organized until 
1903. It now includes seven divisions, five for district work and two 
for the city, each division being in charge of a divisional engineer. 
The department is carrying out a great number of works, including 
250 miles of metalled and 40 of unmetalled roads, besides numerous 
buildings. 

The foundation of the Holkar State army was laid in 1792, when 
Ahalya Bai, following the example of Mahadji Sindhia, engaged the 
services of Chevalier Dudrenec, a French adventurer, known to natives 
as Huzur Beg, to raise four regular battalions. Though these battalions 
were defeated at Lakheri in 1793 by De Boigne, their excellent fighting 
qualities led to the raising of six fresh battalions, which two years after 
took part in the battle of Kardla (1795). In 1817 Malhar Rao’s army 
consisted of 10,000 infantry, 15,000 horse, and 100 field guns, besides 
Pindaris and other irregulars; but the forces were largely reduced 
under the Treaty of Mandasor (1818). In 1887 Holkar raised a regi¬ 
ment of Imperial Service cavalry, which in 1902 was converted into 
a transport corps with a cavalry escort. The State army at present 
consists of 210 artillerymen with 18 serviceable guns, 800 cavalry, and 
748 infantry. The transport corps is composed of 200 carts, with 
300 ponies and an escort of 200 cavalry. 

The policing of the State was formerly carried out by a special force 
detached from the State army, which consisted of three regiments of 
irregular infantry, a body of 1,100 irregular horse, a mule battery, and 
a bullock battery. In 1902 a regular police force was organized, which 
now consists of an Inspector-General with the administrative staff and 
10 inspectors, 50 sub-inspectors, 2,135 constables and head constables, 
and 140 mounted police with i risdlddr. The State is divided into 
seven police districts—Alampur, Rampura, Bhanpura, Mehidpur, Khar- 
gon, Indore, and Mandleshwar—each under a district inspector. The 
number of rural police or chaukiddrs is based on the village area, at 
the ratio of one chauhiddr to each village of 40 to 130 ploughs, two to 
one of 130 to 190, and six to one of over 260 ploughs. 

There were no regular jails in the State before 1875, when Sir T. 
Madhava Rao built the Central jail in Indore city. In 1878 the 
manufacture of coarse cotton cloth and other articles was introduced. 
There are four district jails, one in each zila except Nemawar, the 
prisoners for this district being sent to the Nimar jail. 
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In 1901, 5 per cent, of the people (9*4 males and 0*4 females) were 
able to read and write. The first definite attempt at encouraging 
education was made in 1843, during the time of Maharaja Harl Rao 
Holkar, who at the solicitation of the Resident, Sir Claude Wade, 
assigned a large State dharmsdla for a school, at the same time levying 
a small cess on opium chests passing through the city, the proceeds 
of which were devoted to its upkeep. Four branches were started, 
for teaching English, Marathi, Hindi, and Persian, and the institution 
continued to increase in importance. In 1891 the Holkar College 
was established, under a European principal. Tw'o boarding-houses 
w^ere also constructed, w^hich are capable of accommodating 40 students. 
The College contains on an average 70 students, and is affiliated to 
the Allahabad University. Scholarships are granted by the State to 
selected students desirous of pursuing their studies at the Bombay 
Medical College or elsewhere. Vernacular education in villages was 
first undertaken in 1865, and 79 schools had been opened by 1868, 
including 3 for girls. In 1902-3 there were 88 schools for boys with 
5,987 pupils, and 3 for girls with 182 pupils. 

Till 1850 no steps had been taken by the State to provide medical 
relief for its subjects. In 1852 TukojI Rao II, on receiving full powers, 
made a yearly grant of Rs, 500 to the Indore Charitable Hospital, the 
Resident at the same time undertaking to maintain a dispensary in 
Indore city. Soon after, 4 district dispensaries were opened. By 1891, 
one hospital and 14 dispensaries had been established, and 34 native 
Vaidyas and Hakims were employed. There are now 23 district 
hospitals and dispensaries, and 39 native Vaidyas and Hakims, besides 
the Central TukojI Rao Hospital and dispensaries in the city. The 
total number of cases treated in 1902-3 w^as 186,479, of w^hich 37,819 
were treated in the TukojI Rao Hospital. A lunatic asylum is super¬ 
vised by the jail Superintendent. 

Vaccination is carried on regularly, and 7,^69 persons, or 9 per 1,000 
of the population, were protected in 1902-3. 

Indore Zila.—District of the Indore State, Central India, lying 
between 22® 22' and 23^ 9' N. and 74® 36' and 76° 15^ E., with 
an area of 1,570 square miles. It is bounded on the north by Gwalior; 
on the west by Gwalior, Dhar, and the British pargana of Manpur ; on 
the south by the Nimar district of Indore : and on the east by Dewas. 
The district lies mainly on the Malwa plateau, and shares in the 
general conditions common to that tract. In the south, where it meets 
the Vindhyan range, it is somewhat cut up by hills. The population 
decreased from 279,915 in 1891 to 254,423 in 190X, giving a density in 
the latter year of 162 persons per square mile. The district contains 
639 villages and two towns, Indore City (population, 86,686) and 
Gautampura (3,103), besides enclosing the Camp of the Agent to the 
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Governor-General'(see Indore City) and MHO^Y, It is in charge of 
a Siibah^ whose head-quarters are at Indore city; and for administrative 
purposes it is divided into seven parganas^ each in charge of an amtn, 
who is collector and magistrate, with head-quarters at Indore, Betma, 
Depalpur, Petlawad, Khurel, Mhow, and Sanwer. The land revenue 
is about 12-6 lakhs. 

A considerable trade in grain and opium is carried on, these 
commodities being exported mainly from Indore and Mhow. The 
district is traversed by the Ajmer-Kbandwa section of the Rajputana- 
Malwa Railway, and by metalled roads from Agra to Bombay, Indore 
to Simrol and Khandwa, Mhow to Nimach, Indore to Betma, and 
Indore to Depalpur, while many new feeder-roads are under construction. 

Indore City {Indur ),—Capital of the State of the same name in 
Central India, situated in 22° 43' N. and 75° 54' E., on the banks 
of two small streams, the Saraswatl and Kh^, tributary to the Sipra, 
and on the Ajmer-Khandwa section of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, 
440 miles from Bombay. The city stands 1,738 feet above sea-level, 
and covers an area of about 5 square miles. A village appears to have 
been founded here in 1715, when certain zaminddrs from the village 
of Kampel, 16 miles east of Indore, came and settled on the banks 
of the Khan river, attracted by the trade with the camps of the 
Maratha chiefs passing on their way to and from the Deccan, this 
spot being one of the regular stages on the route north of the Narbada. 
In 1741 they erected the temple of Indreshwar, of which the present 
name is a very common corruption. 

Ahalya Bai is said to have been attracted by the place, and, though 
Maheshwar remained the chief town in Holkar’s territory, she moved 
the district head-quarters here from Kampel. In 1801, however, the 
growing prosperity of Indore received a severe check, during the 
hostilities between Daulat Rao Sindhia and Jaswant Rao Holkar. An 
engagement took place in which Jaswant Rao was defeated and forced 
to retire to Jam in the Vindhyas. The town was delivered up to the 
mercies of the notorious Sarje Rao Ghatke, who plundered the bazar, 
razed all houses of any importance to the ground, and inflicted every 
form of atrocity on the inhabitants, so that the wells in the neighbour¬ 
hood were filled with the corpses of unfortunate 'women who had 
committed suicide to escape dishonour. Jaswant Rao always made 
Rampura and Bhanpura his administrative head-quarters, and it was 
not till after the Treaty of Mandasor (1818) that Indore became the 
capital of the State in fact as well as in name. In 1857 Indore and 
the Residency were the scene of considerable disturbances. Holkar’s 
Muhammadan troops mutinied and, after ’ attacking the Resident’s 
house on July i, marched northwards to join the rebels at Gwalior. 
The Maharaja, however, gave all the assistance he could, and, in spite 
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of the demands of his troops, refused to surrender a number of 
Christians to whom he had given sanctuary in his palace. 

Population is rising steadily: (i88i) 75,401, (1891) 82,984, and 
(1901) 86,686. These figures do not include the residents in the 
adjoining tract called the Agent to the Governor-General’s Camp, which 
is described below. In 1901 Hindus numbered 65,103, or 75 per cent; 
Musalmans, 18,652, or 21 percent; Jains, 2,558; and Parsis, 7. 

Indore, always an important commercial town, is now one of the 
largest trade centres in Central India, and the chief collecting and 
distributing centre for Southern Malwa. The chief articles of export 
are grain, tobacco, opium, country paper, cloths, and metal vessels; 
the chief imports are European hardware, cloth, stores, machinery, 
building materials, kerosene oil, and raw cotton. There are no arts 
or manufactures of any importance, except the weaving of coarse cloth 
carried on in the city cotton mill. 

The city is divided into two main divisions: Old Indore, and the 
modern city with its continually spreading suburbs. The main 
thoroughfare leads across the Khan river into the great square in 
front of the palaces, and the remaining streets are poor and narrcm\ 
No buildings have special claims to architectural importance in the 
city, the most striking being the old palace, a lofty and imposing 
structure towering above all other buildings; but many houses are 
adorned with fine wood-carving. Outside the city proper, on the 
western side of the railway, lie the cotton-mill, the new town hall, 
called the King Edward Hall, and the State officers’ club; while to the 
east a new quarter known as Tukoganj is being opened out, containing 
the official residences of State officers and other houses. The remaining 
buildings of importance are the new palace constructed by Maharaja 
Sivaji Rao Holkar, the TukojI Rao Hospital, vState offices, guesthouse, 
English school, jail, barracks for the Imperial Service and State troops, 
and cenotaphs of deceased chiefs. The Holkar College stands upon 
the Agra-Bombay road, about 2 miles from the city. 

Municipal self-government was instituted in 1870, and the committee 
consists of seventeen members, four of whom are State officials. The 
conservancy, lighting, roads, and general administration of the city are 
in its hands. Funds are obtained from octroi and other taxes, the 
annual income amounting to about Rs. 70,000. 

After the Treaty of Mandasor in 1818, a piece of land with an area 
of 1^35 square miles was assigned by the Indore Darbar for the use of 
the Resident at the court of Holkar. In 1854, on the appointment 
of an Agent to the Governor-General for Central India, this became 
his head-quarters, and is still commonly .known to Europeans as the 
Residency or Camp. In 1857, during the Mutiny, the officiating 
Agent to the Governor-General, Colonel Durand, was obliged to retire 
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to Sehore. The Residency house, which was built between 1820 and 
1827, is a substantial structure of basalt, standing in fine open park¬ 
like surroundings near the Khan, a tributary of the Sipra, which has 
been dammed so as to form a lake. Besides the Residency, the 
Camp contains official houses for the Resident at Indore (see Indore 
Residency), two Assistants to the Agent to the Governor-General, the 
Residency Surgeon, and other officers. Other buildings of importance 
are the head-quarters offices, the Daly College for sons of Central India 
chiefs, a church and a Roman Catholic chapel, a large civil hospital, 
and a Central jail. The station is garrisoned by one company of 
British infantry and the Malwa Bhil Corps, besides the Agent's escort 
of a detachment of Central India Horse. The population in 1901 
was n,ii8. The head-quarters of the Canadian Presbyterian Mission, 
including a large college, al*e situated in the station. The Residency 
bazar, originally a small settlement, has expanded into a large trade 
centre, and is under the immediate administrative control of an 
Assistant to the Agent to the Governor-General. A considerable 
income is derived from cesses and taxes, yielding Rs. 50,000 per 
annum, which is expended on sanitation, education, medical relief, and 
the policing of the station. The head-quarters of the Malwa Opium 
Agency are also situated here, including a set of Government scales 
at which duty is paid on opium for export. Administrative and juris¬ 
dictional powers within Residency limits are vested in the Agent to the 
Governor-General (see Central India). 

Indur Districts—District in the Bidar Division of Hyderabad 
State, lying between the Districts of Sirpur Tandur on the north, 
Elgandal on the east, Medak on the south, and Bidar and Nander 
on the west, and between 18® 5' and 19° 30' N. and 77^ 40' and 
79° o' E. It has an area of 4,822 square miles, including jdgir and 
paigdh lands, the area of the khdlsa lands being 3,574 square miles. 


A range of hills runs through the north between 
Nander and Elgandal. There are also minor ranges 
in the west and east. The largest river is the Go- 


Physical 

aspects. 


davari, which enters from the adjoining District of Nander on the west, 


and, after traversing the northern portion for about 70 miles, passes 


into Elgandal District. The Manjra, the chief tributary of the Go¬ 
davari, crosses the District from the south-west and joins the Godavan 


near Kandkurti in the Bodhan taluk, after a course of 62 miles. 


The Penganga forms the boundary between the Narsapur taluk in the 
north and the Pusad taluk of Berar. Smaller rivers are the Siddha 


in the Narsapur taluk, the PhulSng in the Indur and Armur tdhtks, 
and the Suran, which passes through Narsapur and Nirmal. All these 


^ This District ceased to exist in 1905. See section on Population and the article 
on NizImabad District, which has taken its place. 
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are tributaries of the Godavari. The Yedlakatta Vagu is a small 
perennial stream in Kamareddipet. 

The rocks belong to the Archaean and the Deccan trap formations, 
the former occupying the larger area. The Deccan trap occurs prin¬ 
cipally along the northern frontier. 

The chief trees are teak, black-wood, ebony, nalldmaddi {Termznaiia 
tomentosa\ eppa {Hardwickia blnatd)^ bijdsdl (Pterocarpus Marsupiuni)^ 
and tarvar {Cassia aizricuiata). 

All the taluks except Mudhol are largely overgrown with jungle, 
giving cover to tigers, bears, leopards, cheetahs, wild dogs, hyenas, 
wild hog, sdmbar^ spotted deer, and nilgai. 

From February to the end of May the climate is dry and healthy, 
but during the monsoons and the cold season it is damp and malarious, 
giving rise to fever and ague. The temperature ranges between 40^ in 
December and 110° in May. In the Nirmal tdlizk the water is bad, 
and dropsy and malarial fevers are common. The annual rainfall for 
the twenty years ending 1901 averaged 42 inches. 

The District was conquered by Ala-ud-dln Khilji in 1311. Later it 
formed part of the Bahmani, and subsequently of the Kutb Shahi 
History kingdoms; and on the fall of the latter was annexed 
by Aurangzeb to the Mughal empire, from which it 
was separated on the foundation of the Hyderabad State, early in the 
eighteenth century. 

Chief among the archaeological and historical remains of the District 
may be mentioned the fort of Nirmal. The surrounding country is 
literally dotted with hills, the majority of which still bear signs of 
former fortifications. The main defences which surround Nirmal are 
of European design and construction, having been built by French 
officers in the Nizam’s service. South-west of the town of Nizamabad 
are the remains of a great fortified temple known as the fort of Indiir, 
which has now been converted into a Central jail. There are two old 
and richly carved temples at the village of Yellareddipet, >vith an abun¬ 
dance of figure sculpture adorning both. Ten miles south of Nizam¬ 
abad, at the small village of Gaursamudrani, are the tombs of three 
Armenians, dating from the latter part of the seventeenth century. 

The number of towns and villages in the District is 1,159. The 
population at each Census during the last twenty years was: (1881) 

Population. 577.264. (1891) 639,598, and (1901) 634,588. The 
famine of 1899-1900 accounts for the decline of 
population in the last decade. The chief towns are Nizamabad, 
Armur, Nirmal, Bodhan, Mudhol, Kondalwadi, and Balkonda, 
the last two being in a paigdh and a jdgir respectively. Indur is. the 
District head-quarters. More than 91 per cent, of the population are 
Hindus, and nearly all the rest Musalmans, About 78 per cent, of the 
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population speak Telugu. The following table gives the chief statistics 
of population in 1901 :— 


Taluk, 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be> 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Indur 

415 

I 

69 

52.778 

127 

+ I.o 


Nirmal 

500 

I 

100 

41,351 

83 

— 16*4 


Armur 

479 

I 

72 

50.717 

106 

- 2.9 

aS 

Blmgal . 



37 

29.508 

95 

+ 2*2 

3 

Kamareddipet . 

338 


71 

43.375 

128 

+ 2*4 

CS 

Yellareddipet . 

172 

... 

70 

27.574 

160 

- 3.6 

1 > 

Banswada 

319 


65 

37.972 

119 

+ 2.8 

CS 

Bodhan . 

237 

I 

42 

31,668 

133 

+ 4.1 

1 

Mudhol . 

282 

I 

90 

42,640 


- II.I 


Narsapur . 

521 


133 

48,489 

93 

— 0-8 


JagirSj tyc. 

1,248 

2 

403 

228,516 

175 

— 2.2 

/ 

District total 

4,822 

7 


634.588 

131 

- 1-3 

13,519 


In 1905 the tdhiks of Nirmal and Narsapur were transferred to the 
new District of Adilabad, and Mudhol and part of Banswada to 
Nander. The rest of Banswada was divided between Bodhan and 
Yellareddipet, while Blmgal was merged in Armur. Other changes 
were made in Yellareddipet and Kamareddipet, and the District in its 
new shape is known as Nizamabad. 

The purely agricultural castes number 175,600, or about 28 per cent 
of the population, the most important being Kapus (83,000), Munnurs 
(40,000), and Kolls (30,000). Next come the Dhangars or shep¬ 
herds (36,000), and the Banias or trading castes, consisting mainly 
of Komatis (13,800) and Yarns (17,000). There are 11,500 Brah¬ 
mans. The weaver castes comprise Salas (12,000), Julahas (13,600), 
and Koshtis (5,100). The Bestas or / 5 Z^/-bearers number 17,000. 
There are also 12,000 Lammanis or grain-carriers. Among the low 
castes are Malas or Dhers (64,000), and Mangs or Chamars who are 
leather-workers (32,000). These last also work as field-labourers. The 
Kalals or toddy-drawers number about 12,000. More than 51 per cent, 
of the population are dependent on the land. 

A Methodist Mission was started at Kanteshwar close to Nizam- 
abad in 1899, which manages two schools and a carpenter's workshop. 
Native Christians numbered 32 in 1901, of whom 2 were Methodists. ^ 

In the taluks of Narsapur and Mudhol regar or black cotton soil 
predominates, while masab^ kharab^ and chalka^ which are mostly 
sandy, gravelly, and light-coloured soils, are found ^^cnlture. 
in the rest of the District. * Wet' cultivation is not 
practised in these two taluks^ while the existence of numerous tanks is 
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a marked feature in the others. The soils at the foot of the hills and 
in valleys are generally very fertile. 

The tenure of lands is entirely ryotwaru In 1901, out of 
3,574 square miles of khalsa land, 1,042 were cultivated, 497 were 
occupied by fallows and cultivable waste, 1,388 by forests, and 
647 were not available for cultivation. The staple food-crop is 
jowar, grown on 58 per cent, of the net area cropped. Next in 
importance is rice, covering 191 square miles. The other food-grains, 
such as kodro^ lachhna^ and maize, occupy 128 square miles; and 
cotton 34. 

The ordinary breeds of cattle, ponies, sheep, and goats are met with 
throughout the District. The cattle reared in the hilly portions are 
more hardy than those of the plains, but both are small. The tahk 
of Nirmal was once noted for its fine cattle, supposed to have been 
introduced from Sirpur Tandur. Two stallions are kept for improving 
the breed of horses, one at Nizamabad and the other at Kamareddipet. 

In 1901, 119 square miles were irrigated. The principal irrigation 
channels take off from the Phulang and Suran rivers and the Yedla- 
katta stream, and supply some of the chief tanks. Other canals and 
channels are supplied from irrigation dams; and there are 635 large 
tanks, 837 kuntas or smaller tanks, and 3,112 wells in good working 
order. 

Indur has large tracts of forests. Every tdluk^ except Mudhol, con¬ 
tains some forest lands, and the growth in Nirmal and Bimgal is dense. 
Teak, black-wood {Dalbergia iatifolia\ ebony {Diospyros me/anoxyion)^ 
nalldmaddi {Terminalia fomenfosa), eppa {Hardwickia binata), and 
bijdsdl {Pterocarpus MarsupiunC) grow well in these two taluks^ pro¬ 
ducing timber of good scantling. The timber trees elsewhere are 
inferior, but supply railway sleepers and poles. Fuel is abundant in 
all the taluks except Mudhol, where the ryots plant babfd and mm trees. 
‘Reserved’ forests cover 795 square miles, and unprotected forests 593. 

The District possesses good basaltic and granitic building stone. 
The ironstone found in Bimgal and Armur is excellent, and sword- 
blades made from the Konasamudram (Armur taluk) steel were once 
famous for their strength and peculiar damascening. 

Coarse cotton cloth of every description is made throughout the 
District. In Armur, the Khatris weave various kinds of silk saris 
and silk cloth, more than half of which, valued at 
Rs. 35,000 annually, is exported. In Bimgal and 
Nirmal, palanquins, trays, chairs and tables, toys and 
native playing-cards, leathern shields, and panels for screens are neatly 
painted with colours of local manufacture and with embossed patterns. 
Brass vessels, glass bangles, stone tumblers and cups are exported from 
taluks^ and also steel knives and other cutting instruments of 
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good finish. In the town of Indur, prayer-cloths and pardas are 
printed; and scented hair oils and agar battis'^ of a good quality are 
prepared. A rice-mill has lately been erected, which is capable of 
husking ii tons of paddy daily, and employs 33 hands. The Mudhol 
idluk contains a ginning factory and a cotton-press driven by steam 
power. The former employs 76 and the latter 46 hands. Leather is 
tanned in the ordinary way by Chamars for the manufacture of water- 
buckets. 

The principal exports consist of rice, gram, and other food-grains, 
cotton, oilseeds, oil, chillies, jaggery, tamarinds, cattle, bones and horns, 
tobacco, leather, tarvar bark for tanning, coarse cloth, silk sans, and 
brass vessels. The chief imports are cotton, silk and woollen cloth, 
salt, salted fish, opium, condiments, gold, silver, copper, brass, iron, 
kerosene oil, refined sugar, and raw silk. Trade is mainly with the 
adjoining Districts; but cotton, leather, tarvar bark, bones, horns, and 
oilseeds are sent to Bombay and Madras. Nizamabad is the chief 
centre of general trade, especially for those parts not served by the 
railway. Weekly bazars are held at the several taluk head-quarters, 
from which merchandise is distributed to distant parts of the District. 
The Komatis are the chief trading caste. 

The Hyderabad-Godavari Valley Railway traverses the District from 
the north-west to the south for 80 miles, with ten railway stations 
within its limits. 

About 142 miles of road are metalled with morum or gravel. The 
old Nagpur trunk road from Hyderabad to Nagpur in the Central 
Provinces crosses the District for 84 miles, and is maintained by the 
Public Works department. Another road, 39 miles long, runs from 
Nizamabad to Banswada. There are four railway feeder-roads with 
an aggregate length of 19 miles, and ordinary country roads connect 
Nizamabad with the head-quarters of the taluks. The District is on the 
whole well supplied with communications. 

Owing to its large forest area and numerous wells and tanks, Indur 
has been fairly free from famine. In 1819, while there was famine in 
Gulbarga, Lingsugur, Bhir, and Parbhani, only slight Famine 
distress was experienced here. In the famine of 
^^33> though the people w^ere not much affected, large numbers of 
cattle died for want of fodder. The great famine of 1899-1900, which 
was most seriously felt in the Aurangabad Division and OsmSnabad, 
affected this District also, the rainfall in 1899 being only 16 inches, or 
less than two-fifths of the average. But as 1898 had been a good year, 
the ryots did not suffer acutely, though the loss to the State by remis¬ 
sions was great. 

^ Sticks composed of fragrant herbs, hnnkincense, and mnsk, which are burnt for 
their fragrance at religious ceremonials and sacrifices.. 
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The District is divided into three subdivisions: one, consisting of 
the tdhiks of Bodhan and Yellareddipet, under a Third Talukdar; the 
second, comprising the fdluks of Kamareddipet and 

Administration, under a Second Talukdar; and the third, 

consisting of the Indur tdluk only, under a Third Talukdar. Each 
taluk is under a tahsllddr. The First Talukdar is the head of the 
District, having a general supervision over the work of all his sub¬ 
ordinates. 

The District civil court is presided over by a Civil Judge styled the 
Ndziml-Dzwdm] and the subordinate civil courts are those of the 
tahsilddrs. The First Talukdar is the chief magistrate, and the Dis¬ 
trict Civil Judge is also a joint-magistrate, exercising powers during the 
absence of the First Talukdar from head-quarters. The Second Taluk¬ 
dar exercises first-class magisterial powers, and the Third Talukdars 
second-class powers, while the tahsilddrs have third-class powers. 
There is little serious crime in ordinary times, but bad seasons lead 
to cattle-thefts and dacoities. 

Little is known of the revenue history of the District. Formerly 
villages were made over to revenue farmers, who were allowed lo per 
cent, for collections. They levied cash payments on ‘ dry ’ cultivation 
and sugar-cane, but for ‘wet' crops they obtained a share in kind. 
In 1866, when the whole State was divided into Districts and taluks^ 
revenue in kind was commuted to cash payments. A survey was com¬ 
pleted in 1898, but the periods of settlement vary in the different 
taluks, Mudhol, Bodhan, Yellareddipet, Kamareddipet, and Bans- 
wada were settled for fifteen years, Nirmal and Narsapur for ten, and 
Indur, Armur, and Bimgal for seven years. The system followed 
resembles that of the Mysore settlement. The settlement caused an 
increase in the revenue of 5 per cent., while the survey showed that the 
area in holdings was greater than that recorded in the old accounts by 
216 square miles. The average assessment on ‘dry' land is Rs. 1-4 
(maximum Rs. 2-0, minimum one anna), and on ‘wet' land includ¬ 
ing gardens, Rs. 14 (maximum Rs. 24, minimum Rs. 3). 

The land revenue and the total revenue of the District in recent 
years are shown below, in thousands of rupees.:— 



x88i. 

1891. 

1901. 

1903. 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue . 

14,60 

23,68 

19,22 : 

28,20 

18.53 

24.3. 

16,01 

28,89 


Since 1899 a cess of one anna in the rupee has been levied, and 
local boards established. The First Talukdar is the president of the 
District boards and the tahsilddrs are chairmen of the subordinate 
tdluk boards. At Nizamabad there is a municipality, and each of the 
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mluk head-quarters has a small conservancy establishment; the District 
and taluk boards manage the municipalities as well. The local board 
expenditure in 1901 was Rs. 71,725. The District Engineer has 
charge of all the roads and buildings constructed or maintained by 
the Public Works department. The Irrigation Engineer superintends 
the repair and construction of irrigation works. 

The First Talukdar is the head of the police administration, with 
the Superintendent (Mohtamim) as his executive deputy. Under him 
are 10 inspectors, 115 subordinate officers, 684 constables, and 25 
mounted police, distributed among 45 t/mias and 43 outposts, except 
the mounted police wffio are at head-quarters. 

The fort of Indiir has been converted into a Central jail, and 
receives convicts sentenced to more than six months’ imprisonment 
from the Districts of Medak, Mahbubnagar, Bldar, and Sirpur Tandur. 
In X901 there were 496 convicts in the Central jail. Female convicts 
are sent to the Warangal Central jail, as there is no separate accom¬ 
modation here. Shatranjls^ cotton-tweeds, counterpanes, towels, khaki 
cloth, &c., are manufactured in large quantities. Tailors’, carpenters’, 
and blacksmiths’ workshops are also at work, besides a printing press. 
All the cloth required for the convicts is manufactured in the jail, and 
surplus products are sold. 

The District occupies a medium place as regards the literacy of its 
population, of whom 2*r per cent (4«r males and 0*2 females) were 
able to read and write in 1901. The total number of pupils under 
instruction in 1881, 1891, 1901, and 1903 was 226, 1,496, 1,994, and 
2,476 respectively. In 1903 there were 44 primary schools and one 
middle school, with 103 girls under instruction. The total expenditure 
on education in 1901 amounted to Rs. 12,278, of which Rs. 10,864 
was met by the State and the remainder by local boards. The sum 
derived from fees was Rs. 780. 

The District contained six dispensaries in 1901, with accommodation 
for 25 in-patients. The cases treated in that year numbered 30,794, 
of whom 142 were in-patients, and 612 operations were performed. 
The total expenditure amounted to Rs. 15,086, of which Rs. 13,694 
was paid by the State and the balance was met from Local funds. 
The number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1901 was r,iio, or 
1*75 per 1,000 of the population. 

Indus (Sanskrit, Sindhu ; Greek, Sinthos \ Latin, Stndus). The 
great river of North-Western India, which rises in Tibet, and then flows 
through Kashmir, the North-west Frontier Province, and the Punjab, 
and after a final course through Sind falls into the Arabian Sea in 
23° 58' N. and 67° 30' E. The drainage basin of the Indus is esti¬ 
mated at 372,700 square miles, and its total length at a little oyer 
r,8oo miles. The towns of importance on or near its banks in British 
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territory are, beginning from the south : Karachi, Kotri, Hyderabad, 
Sehwan, Sukkur, Rohri, Mithankot, Dera Ghazi Khan, Dera Ismail 
Khan, Mianwali, Kalabagh, Khushalgarh, and Attock. 

The first section of the course of the Indus lies outside British 
territory, and must be dealt with briefly here. The river rises, as above 
stated, in Tibet (32® N. and 81° E.) behind the great mountain wall 
of the Himalayas which forms the northern boundary of India, and 
is said to spring from the north side of the sacred Kailas mountain 
(22,000 feet), the Elysium of ancient Sanskrit literature. Issuing from 
the ring of lofty mountains about Lake Manasarowar, whence also the 
Sutlej, the Brahmaputra, and the Kauriala spring, it flows north-west 
for about 160 miles under the name of Singh-ka-bab, until it receives 
the Ghar river on its south-western bank. A short distance below the 
junction of the Ghar, the Indus, which is supposed to have an elevation 
of 17,000 feet at its source, enters the south-eastern corner of Kashmir 
at an elevation of 13,800 feet, flowing slowly over a long flat of alluvium. 
Following a steady north-by-west course it skirts Leh at a height of 
10,500 feet and drops to 8,000 feet in Baltistan, just before it receives 
the waters of the Shyok river. At Leh it is joined by the Zaskar river, 
and is crossed by the great trade route into Central Asia via the Kara¬ 
koram Pass. Early travellers like Dr. Thomson and Mr. Blane have 
described this portion of the Indus. The former found numerous hot 
springs, some of them with a temperature of 174® and exhaling a sul¬ 
phurous gas. Still flowing north, but more westerly, through Kashmir 
territory, it passes near Skardu in Baltistan, and reaches the Haramosh 
mountain (24,300 feet) in about 34° 50' N. and 74^^ 30' E. Here it 
takes a turn southwards at an acute angle, and passing beneath the 
Hattu Pir, at an elevation of 4,000 feet, enters Kohistan in the Dir, 
Swat, and Chitral Agency near Gur. The steepness of its fall varies, 
now becoming greater, now less. This inequality of slope has been 
connected with the changes that occurred in the glacial period from 
the damming of the river by huge glaciers and the formation of great 
thicknesses of lacustrine deposit. The Indus has been the cause of 
serious and disastrous floods; the rapid stream dashes down gorges 
and wild mountain valleys, and in its lower and more level course it 
is swept by terrific blasts. Even in summer, when it is said to dwindle 
down to a fordable depth during the night, it may in the course 
of the day swell into an impassable torrent from the melting of the 
snows on the adjoining heights. Opposite Skardu in Baltistan it is, 
even in the depth of winter, a grand stream, often more than 500 feet 
wide and 9 or 10 feet in depth. After leaving Gur, it flows for about 
120 miles south-west through the. wilds of Kohistan, until it enters 
the North-West Frontier Province (35® 25' N. and 73° 51' E.) near 
Darband, at the western base of the Mahaban mountain. The only 
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point to which special allusion can be made in the long section of its 
course beyond British territory is the wonderful gorge by which the 
river bursts through the western ranges of the Himalayas. This gorge 
is near Skardu, and is said to be 14,000 feet in sheer descent. 

The Indus, on entering the Hazara District of the North-West 
Frontier Province, 812 miles from its source, is about 100 yards wide 
in August, navigable ‘ by rafts, but of no great depth, and studded 
with sandbanks and islands. It is fordable in many places during the 
cold season; but floods or freshes are sudden, and Ranjit Singh is 
said to have lost a force, variously stated at from 1,200 to 7,000 horse¬ 
men, in crossing the river. Even the large and solid ferry-boats which 
ply upon it are sometimes swept away. Almost opposite Attock it 
receives the Kabul River, which brings down the waters of Afghanis¬ 
tan. The two rivers have about an equal volume; both are very swift, 
and broken up with rocks. Their junction during floods is the scene 
of a wild confusion of waters. The Kabul river is navigable for about 
40 miles above the confluence, but a rapid just above it renders the 
Indus impracticable. Attock, the limit of the upward navigation of 
the Indus, forms the first important point on the river within British 
territory. By this time it has flowed upwards of 860 miles, or nearly 
one-half of its total length, its further course to the sea being about 
940 miles. It has fallen from an elevation of 17,000 feet at its source 
in Tibet to about 2,000 feet, the height of Attock being 2,079 feet. 
In the hot season, opposite the fort, its velocity is 13 miles an hour; 
and in the cold season, 5 to 7 miles. The rise of ordinary floods is 
from 5 to 7 feet in twenty-four hours, and the maximum is 50 feet 
above cold-season level. Its width varies greatly with the season, at 
one time being more than 250 yards, at another less than 100. The 
Indus is crossed at Attock by the railway bridge opened in 18S3, by 
a bridge of boats, and by a ferry. The main trunk road to Peshawar 
also crosses the river by a subway on the railway bridge. 

After leaving Attock, the Indus flows almost due south, forming the 
western boundary of the Punjab, parallel to the Sulaiman Hills. The 
great north road from Bannu to Sind runs for several hundred miles 
parallel with its western bank; and from Attock to Mahmud Kot the 
Mari-Attock, Mari, and SiniSagar sections of the North-Westam 
Railway run along its eastern bank. Twelve miles below Attock the 
Indus receives the waters of the Haroh, a rapid stream whicii, rising 
in the Murree hills as the Dhand, meets the Karral coming down from 
the Mochpuri peak, and rushes through steep banks for a total length 
of 90 miles. At Makhad, the Sohan brings in all the drainage of 
Rawalpindi and Jhelum Districts that is not taken by the Jhelum^ river. 
The Indus forms the eastern border of the two frontier Districts of 
Dera Ismail Khan in the North-West Frontier Province and Dera 
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Ghazi Khan in the Punjab with the Sind-S^ar Doab on its eastern 
bank, and only a narrow strip of British territory between it and the 
hill tribes of the Sulaiman ranges on the west. Just above Mithankot, 
in the south of Dera Ghazi Khan District, it receives the accumulated 
waters of the Punjab. Between the Indus and the Jumna flow the five 
great streams froni which the Punjab (Panj-ab, literally ‘ The five waters ’) 
takes its name. These are the Jhelum, the Chenab, the Ravi, the 
Beas, and the Sutlej. After various junctions these unite to form 
the Panjnad river, literally ‘ The five streams,' which marks for a short 
space the boundary between British territory and the Bahawalpur State, 
and unites wuth the Indus near Mithankot, about 490 miles from the 
sea. In the cold season the breadth of the Indus above the confluence 
is about 600 yards, its velocity 5 miles an hour, its depth from 12 to 
15 feet, and its estimated discharge 10,000 to 25,000 cubic feet per 
second. During flood-times the breadth sometimes increases to 
5 miles, and the discharge to 1,000,000 cubic feet per second. The 
dimensions of the Panjnad above the point of junction are somewhat 
less than those of the Indus during the cold season, but during the 
monsoon floods they are almost as large. The whole course of 
the Indus through the Punjab is broken by islands and sandbanks; 
but beautiful scenery is afforded along its banks, which abound with 
the date, acacia, pomegranate, and other trees, 

Mithankot has an elevation of only 258 feet above the level of the 
sea. From Mithankot the Indus forms the boundary between the 
Punjab and the Bahawalpur State, until, near Kashmor, it enters Sind 
in 28'' 26' N. and 69° 47' E. From Bukkur (in Sind) to the sea the 
river is known familiarly among the people of the province as the 
Darya (‘the river'). Pliny writes of I?idus incoUs Sindus appellatus. 
It first touches Sind in the Upper Sind Frontier District, separating it 
from the Bahawalpur State and Sukkur District. Formerly in years 
of high inundation its floods reached Jacobabad, finding their way 
thence into the Manchhar Lake. To prevent this, the Kashmor 
embankment, which is the largest in Sind, w^as erected. Leaving 
Kashmor the river crosses Sukkur, divides Larkana and Karichi from 
the Khairpur State and Hyderabad District, finally emptying itself by 
many mouths into the Arabian Sea near Karachi after a south-western 
course of 450 miles through Sind. It ranges in width from 480 to 
1,600 yards, the average during the low season being 680 yards. 
During the floods it is in places more than a mile wide. Its depth 
varies from 4 to 24 feet. The water, derived from the snows of the 
Himalayas, is of a dirty browm colour, and slightly charged with saline 
ingredients, carbonate of soda, and nitrate of potash. Its velocity in 
the freshes averages 8 miles per hour] at ordinary times, 4 miles. 
The discharge, per second varies between a minimum of 19,000 and 
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a maximum of 820,000 cubic feet. On an average the temperature of 
the water is 10° lower than that of the air. Near the station of Sukkur 
and again at Kotri the river is spanned by a fine railway bridge. The 
Sukkur bridge was opened in 1889, and resembles the Forth Bridge 
in having a central girder with a span of 200 feet, supported at the 
ends of two cantilever arms, each 310 feet long. The Indus begins 
to rise in March, attains its maximum depth and width in August, and 
subsides in September. The maximum rise registered at Kotri, near 
Hyderabad, was 22 feet 7 inches in 1894. There are many other 
gauges on the river. 

The delta of the Indus covers an area of about 3,000 square miles, 
and extends along the coast-line for 125 miles. It is almost a perfect 
level, and nearly destitute of timber, the tamarisk and mangrove alone 
supplying fuel. In these respects the delta is similar to that of the 
Nile, but dissimilar to that of the Ganges. The marshy portions 
contain good pasturage, and rice grows luxuriantly wherever cultivation 
is possible; but the soil generally is not fertile, being a mixture of sand 
and clay. In the Shahbandar tahtka are immense deposits of salt. 
The climate of the delta is cool and bracing in the winter months, hot 
in the summer, and during the floods most unhealthy. 

The Indus formerly flowed dowm the middle of the Thal. Basira, 
a village in the centre of the Muzaffargarh Thai, was called Bet Basira; 
and at Shahgarh, near the southern end of the Thai, a long lake 
still exists which once formed the Indus bed. In 1800 the river 
at the apex of the delta divided into two main streams, known as the 
Baghlar and Sita; but in 1837 it had entirely deserted the former 
channel. The Khedewari passage also, which before 1819 was the 
highway of water traffic to Shahbandar, was in that year closed by an 
earthquake. In 1837 the Kakaiwari, which had then increased from 
a shallow creek to a river with an average width at low water of 
770 yards, was recognized as the highway; but before 1867 this also 
was completely blocked. * In 1897 the river suddenly cut 3 miles 
inland, north of Rohri, destroying the cultivated fields and the Mando- 
Dahiro road. Tando Nijabat on the right bank and Mithani on the 
left have been swept away four times and rebuilt farther off. For the 
present the Hajamro, which before 1845 was navigable only by 
the smallest boats, is the main estuary of the Indus. The shape of 
the Hajamro is that of a funnel, with the mouth to the sea; on the 
east side of the entrance is a beacon 95 feet high, visible for 2 miles; 
and two well-manned pilot boats lie inside the bar to point out the 
difiSculties of navigation. 

The following facts illustrate further the shifting nature of the 
Indus. In 1845 Ghorabari, then the chief commercial town of the 
delta, was on the river bank; but in 1848 the river deserted its,bed. 
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The town of Keti was built on the new bank. The new bank was over- 
flo'wed a few years later, and a second Keti had to be built farther off. 
At present one of the chief obstructions to navigation is a series of 
rocks between Tatta and Bhiman-jo-pura, which in 1846 were 8 miles 
inland. In 1863 a thousand acres of the Dhareja forest were swept 
away. The rapidity and extent of the destructive action in constant 
progress in the delta may be estimated from the fact that travellers 
have counted by the reports as many as thirteen bank slips in 
a minute. In some places the elephant-grass {Typha ekphantind) 
does good service by driving its roots very deeply (often 9 feet) into 
the ground, and thereby holding it together. 

The entire course of the Indus in British territory, from Attock to 
the sea, lies within the zone of deficient rainfall, the annual average 
being nowhere higher than 10 inches. Cultivation, therefore, is 
absolutely dependent upon artificial irrigation, almost to as great an 
extent as in the typical example of Egypt. But the Indus is a less 
manageable river than the Nile. Its main channel is constantly 
shifting; at only three places—Sukkur, Jerruck, and Kotri—are the 
river banks permanent; and during the season of flood the melted 
snows of the Himalayas come down in an impetuous torrent which no 
embankment can restrain. From time immemorial this annual inun¬ 
dation, which is to Sind what the monsoons are to other parts of India, 
has been utilized as far as possible by an industrious peasantry, who 
lead the water over their fields by countless artificial channels. Many 
such channels, constructed in the days of native rule, extend 30 and 
even 40 miles from the river bank. Recently the systematic schemes 
of British engineers have added numerous perennial canals, such as 
the Jamrao, constructed on scientific principles. The first recorded 
inundation of the Indus took place in 1833 ;* another occurred in 1841 
on a much larger scale. This flood was said to have been caused by 
the bursting of a glacier which formed over an accumulation of water 
in the Nubra Tso, into which there was a regular and steady flow from 
the surrounding hills. Eventually, the glacier was burst asunder by 
the pressure, and the released floods poured down the Shyok valley, 
carrying everything before them. There was another great flood in 
August, 1858, when the river rose 90 feet in a few hours, and the 
greater part of the private property in Naushahra cantonment was 
destroyed. Lower down in its course considerable damage has been 
caused in Dera Ghazi Khan District, where protective works were 
undertaken. Of recent years the Indus has been embanked from 
above Ilashmor to the mouth of the Begari Canal, a distance of more 
than 50 miles. The embankment has proved a great protection to 
the North-Western Railway, which here runs at right angles to the 
river. 
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A full account of irrigation in Sind will be found in the article on 
that province. It must suffice in this place to give a list of the 
principal works, following the Indus downwards from the Punjab- 
The country has recently been surveyed with a view to a canal being 
led from Kalabagh down the Sind-Sagar Doab, but the difficulties in 
the way are at present considerable. The waters of the river are first 
utilized on a large scale in the Indus Inundation Canals, which 
water a narrow strip between the Indus and the Sulaiman mountains. 
The canals in this tract have an aggregate length of 690 miles, of 
which 108 have been constructed under British rule. In Muzaffargarh 
District the Muzaffargarh Canals take off from the Indus and 
Chenab, and in the Native State of Bahawalpur the Chenab and 
Sutlej, as well as the Indus, contribute to render cultivation possible. 
In Sind the following are the chief canal systems: on the right or 
west bank, the Desert, Unar Wah, Begari, Sukkur, Ghar, and Western 
Nara; on the left or east, the Nara Supply Channel, Mahi Wah, Jam- 
RAO, a branch of the Eastern Nara, and the Eastern Nara with many 
distributaries, the principal being the Mithrao and Pinjari. Other 
important canals are the Fuleli with two mouths, the Nasrat, and the 
Dad. The total area irrigated by canals from the Indus in 1903-4 
was: in the Punjab, 714 square miles; in Sind, 4,925 square miles. 

As a channel of navigation, the Indus has disappointed the 
expectations that were at one time formed. Before British arms had 
conquered Sind and the Punjab, it was hoped that the fabled wealth 
of Central Asia might be brought by this course down to the sea. 
But, even so far as local traffic is concerned, experience has proved in 
this case, as with most other Indian rivers, that the cheapness of water 
communication cannot compete with the superior speed and certainty 
of railways. Since the opening of the Indus Valley State Railway 
(now included in the North-Western system) in the autumn of 1878, 
navigation on the Indus, whether by steamer or by native boat, has 
greatly fallen off. The general character of the Indus trade may be 
inferred from the statistics of imports and exports into the Punjab by 
‘rail and river,’ which refer only to traffic home in part or wholly on 
the Indus. The original ‘Indus flotilla,’ which was broken up in 
1862, placed its first steamer on the river in 1S35. In 1859 a company 
established another Indus flotilla in connexion with the Sind Railway, 
with which it was formally ani^lg2.mated in 1870, the joint head-quarters 
being removed to Lahore. The railway flotilla was abolished in 
1882—3, These were not the only navigation experiments on the 
Indus. In 1856 the Oriental Inland Steam Company obtained 
a yearly subsidy of Rs. 50,000 from Government; but, as the river 
current proved too powerful for its steamers, the company stopped the 
traffic, and eventually collapsed. 
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For the conservancy of the lower part of the river, Act I of 1S63 
(Bombay) provides for the registration of vessels, and the levy of 
pilotage fees by an officer called the Conservator and Registrar of the 
Indus, the sum realized being expended on the improvement of 
navigation h A special export board, known as the Indus Commission, 
was constituted in 1901. 

The boats of the Indus are the dundo and zaiirak^ both cargo-boats, 
the kauntali or ferry-boats, and the dundi^ or fishing-boats. The 
cargo-boats are sometimes of 60 tons burden, and when laden draw 
4 feet of water. The state barges or jhamptis of the Sind Mirs were 
built of teak, four-masted, and sometimes required crews of thirty 
men. 

Fish abound. At the mouths, the salt-water varieties include the 
Clupea neowhii^ a species of herring largely consumed along the coast 
and in the delta. The chief of the fresh-water varieties are the palla, 
placed by Dr. Day under the Clupeidae, and nearly allied to, if not 
identical with, the hiha of the Ganges; and the dambhro. The local 
consumption and also the export of dried paila are very large. Otters, 
turtles, porpoises, water-snakes, and crocodiles, of both the blunt-nosed 
and sharp-nosed species, are numerous. 

[Notes on the Indus River (Karachi, 1901).] 

Indus Inundation Canals.—An Imperial system of inundation 
canals in. the Punjab, taking off from the west bank of the Indus, 
and irrigating part of Dera Ghazi Khan District. They are fourteen 
in number and cover a river frontage of 175 miles, protecting a low- 
lying narrow strip of country from 6 to 16 miles wide, known as the 
Sind. These were mostly constructed by the Mirani chiefs and other 
native rulers, and were greatly improved by Sawan Mai, governor under 
Ranjit Singh. Five, however, were constructed by Baloch chiefs in 
1862-3 for the use of their tribal lands, but proving a financial failure 
were bought up by Government. The gross area commanded is 
i»374 square miles, of which 661 are cultivable. The greatest area of 
crops matured is 348 square miles, and the average about 300 square 
miles. The normal period of flow is from the beginning of May to the 
end of September; consequently, while the autumn crop is matured 
entirely by canal water, the supply in the spring harvest is sufficient 
only for ploughing and sowing, after which wells are used. The 
average discharge of the whole series is 2,400 cubic feet per second. 
There are 680 miles of main canals and branches, of which 108 have 
been constructed under British rule, 75 miles of distributaries, and 7 of 
drainage cuts and escapes. As the irrigated tract is below the flood- 
level of the Indus, a system of embankments 75 miles long has been 

‘ The Indus Conservancy depaitment and fees levied for its upkeep were abolished 
in Jtlarch, 1906. 
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built, and also works for training the river and protecting the irrigation 
works. The capital sum expended from 1854 to the end of March, 
1904, is 8*6 lakhs. Until 1897 there was practically no net revenue; 
in that year, by the revised settlement of Dera Ghazi Khan District, the 
indirect revenue was substantially increased and a low occupier's rate 
imposed. The gross revenue for 1903-4 was 4*1 lakhs and the net 
revenue i lakh, or ir-88 per cent on the capital expenditure. A con¬ 
siderable income is derived from Government lands on the Dhundi 
canal. 

Injaram.—Village in the Cocanada taluk of Godavari District, 
Madras, situated in 16° 44' N. and 82° ir' E., 5 miles south of Cor- 
inga on the Injaram Canal. Population (1901), 2,042. A factory was 
established here by the East India Company as early as 1708, and 
the place became famous for its fine cloths. It was captured by the 
French in 1757, but recovered in 1759, ^.nd remained a mercantile 
station down to 1829. In 1839 it suffered severely from a cyclone. 

Insein Subdivision.—Subdivision of Hanthawaddy District, Lower 
Burma, comprising the Taikkyi and Insein townships. 

Insein Township.—^Township in Hanthawaddy District, Lower 
Burma, lying between 16° 47'and 17° ii'N. and 95° 49'and 96® 19'E., 
with an area of 482 square miles. The population was 86,247 1 ^ 9 ^ 

and 103,984 in 1901. The township is level and fertile, and has 
a density of 216 persons per square mile. It contains one town, 
Insein (population, 5,350), the head-quarters; and 478 villages. The 
area cultivated in 1903-4 was 324 square miles, paying Rs. 6,14,000 
land revenue. 

Insein Town.—Head-quarters of the subdivision and township 
of the same name in Hanthawaddy District, Lower Burma, situated 
in 16° 53' N. and 96® 8' E., 10 miles north-west of Rangoon. Popu¬ 
lation (1901), 5,350. Insein is an important railway centre, containing 
the principal workshops of the Burma Railways Company. It has the 
largest Jail in the Province, an engineering school, and a reformatory 
school. There is a frequent local train service to and from Rangoon, 
and, as a good deal of high land is suitable for building sites, Insein 
is becoming a popular residential suburb of the capital. The town was 
constituted a ‘notified area' in 1903, and is administered by a com¬ 
mittee of five members. The income of the town fund in 1904-5 
amounted to Rs. 13,600, and the expenditure to Rs. 7,200. 

Inthas.—A tribe scattered over the western and south-western 
portions of the Southern Shan States, Burma, and found in greatest 
number near Fort Stedman in the State of Yawnghwe. In dress and 
appearance the Inthas closely resemble the Shans among whom they 
live, and to whom they are known as Anghsa, They are mainly dis¬ 
tinguishable from their neighbours by their dialect, which is not Shan, 
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but appears to be an archaic form of Burmese, closely resembling 
Arakanese or Tavoyan. This resemblance has given rise to the theory 
that the Inthas originally came from Arakan. It seems, however, more 
probable that they are the descendants of one of the branches which 
broke oflf from the main Burmese stock about the same time that the 
Arakanese migrated to the western coast from the Irrawaddy. The 
early chronicles of the Tagaung kings refer to the separation of the 
Arakanese from the parent stem, and allude to the migration somewhat 
later of other parties, one of which went east and settled in what are 
now the Shan States, If the progeny of this party still exist, it is among 
the Inthas and Taungyos of the Shan States that they will probably 
be found. The Inthas are Buddhists. In 1901 they numbered 50,478 
in the regularly enumerated areas, and it was calculated that there were 
about 700 in the ^ estimated' areas of Karenni. At Fort Stedman they 
have a custom of building their houses over the water of the adjoining 
lake, sometimes at a very considerable distance from the shore. This 
practice has given them their name of Intha (‘lake-dweller'). Their 
habit of rowing standing up and using the crook of their knees as 
a rowlock is peculiar. 

Irinjalakuda.—Town in the Mukundapuram taluk of Cochin 
State, Madras, situated in 10® 22' N. and 76° 14' E. Population 
(1901), 8,420, of whom 5,240 are Hindus and 2,656 Christians. 
It is the head-quarters of the taluk, and contains the iahslldaf^s 
office, the Munsifs court, a high school, and several palaces. The 
most important institution in the town is the large and well-endowed 
temple of Kudalmanikkam, presided ^ over by a Sudra Sanyasi, who 
by consecration is elevated to the status of a Brahman. He is 
designated Thachudaya Kaimal and is nominated by the ruler of 
Travancore. 

Irrawaddy Division.—Division of Lower Burma, occupying the 
south-west corner of the province, between 15° 40' and 18® 31' N. and 
94® ii' and 96® 6' E. On the north it is bounded by the Prome 
District of the Pegu Division; on the east by the Tharrawaddy and 
Hanthawaddy Districts of the same Division; on the south by the Bay 
of Bengal; and on the west by the Bay of Bengal and the Sandoway 
District of the Arakan Division. With the exception of the Arakan 
Yoma running down the western border, the whole Division is. an 
alluvial plain, watered by a maze of rivers and creeks, all taking off 
from the Irrawaddy. It is divided into five Districts: Henzada in the 
north, Ma-ubin in the east, Pyapon in the south-east, Myaungmya in 
the south, and Bassein in the south-west. 

The population of the Division was 680,315 in 1872, 989,978 in 
1881, 1,300,119 in 1891, and 1,663,669 in 1901, The greater part of 
this very large increase is due to the steady flow of immigration from 
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India, and also from the Districts of Upper Burma. The distribution 
of population in 1901^1$ given in the table below:— 


District. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Population, 

1901. 

Land revenue, 

. 1903-4, , 

in thousands 
of rupees. 

Bassein . 


391,427 

13.79 • 

Myaungmya . 

2,663 

278,119 

11,71 

Ma-ubin . 

1,641 

283,122 

9,53 

Pyapon , 

2,137 

226,443 

12,27 

Henzada . 

2,870 

484.558 

12,40 

Total 

13438 

1,663,669 

59.70 


The Division contains 7,185 villages and 16 towns. The head¬ 
quarters are at Bassein (population, 31,864), which enjoys easy rail¬ 
way communication with Henzada, and river communication with the 
other District head-quarters. The other chief towns are Henzada 
(population, 24,756), and Yandoon in Ma-ubin District (12,779). 
Bassein is a town of considerable historical importance; but the 
Division as a whole never formed an independent political unit, and 
has taken no very prominent part in the events that have gone to 
mould the destinies of the people of Burma. The greater part 
of the population are Burmans, of whom there were 1,250,821 in 
1901. Karens are well distributed throughout the Division, and in the 
same year numbered 299,119. The Pwo and Sgaw Karens are most 
numerous in Bassein and Myaungmya Districts, and in 1901 showed 
totals of 142,495 and 52,072 respectively. Takings (34>394 in number) 
are strongest in Ma-ubin and Pyapon Districts and weakest in Henzada, 
A certain number of Arakanese, Chins, and Shans are also found. 
Chinese in 1901 numbered 8,070, and the Indian population consisted 
of 30,639 Hindus and 18,944 Musalmans. The number of Christians 
(54,823) is large, owing to the numerous Karen population. 

Irrawaddy River {Irawadi ).—The great river of Burma, formed 
by the junction of two streams, the N'maikha and Malikha, which rise 
in the hills in the extreme north of the Province at about the 28th 
parallel of latitude, and meet at a point about 30 miles north of the 
town of Myitkyina. From the confluence southwards the united stream, 
henceforth known as the Irrawaddy, divides Burma proper into two 
sections, east and west, and eventually empties itself, after a course 
of 900 miles, into the Bay of Bengal, west of Rangoon. The Irra¬ 
waddy is by far the best known of the natural features of the Province. 

A Since the Census of 1901, the two former Districts of Myaungmya (area, 2,970 
square miles; population, 303^274) Thongwa (area, 3,471 square miles; popula¬ 
tion, 484410) have been distributed into the three Districts of Myaungmya, Ma-ubin, 
and Pyapon, as shown in the table. , . 
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Nearly all the old capitals were built upon its banks. Its waters skirt 
more than half the Districts of Burma. Of the ten most populous 
towns, six—namely, Mandalay, Prome, Bassein, Henzada, Myingyan, 
and Pakokku—as well as importajit stations like Bhamo and Thayetmyo, 
lie on it, while Rangoon is directly connected with it by more than one 
waterway. From end to end it is navigable at one season of the year 
or the other for steam traffic. 

Starting from the confluence of the N’maikha and Malikha, and 
going south, the first affluent of importance is the Mogaung stream, 
which enters it from the west about 15 miles above Sinbo. Two miles 
above Bhamo, which lies on its left bank, its waters are swelled by 
those of the Taping from the east. The Taping rises in Chinese 
territory; and its source, which has not yet been ascertained with 
precision, cannot be far distant from that of the Shweli, the next large 
tributary of the Irrawaddy, which, traversing the State of Mdngmit, 
empties itself into the main stream 20 miles south of Katha. From 
its junction with the Shweli, the Irrawaddy pursues its course south¬ 
ward. North of Mandalay it is joined by the Madaya stream from 
the east; and south of that city, opposite the old Burmese town 
of Sagaing, it makes an extensive bend to the west. At the curve the 
tortuous Myitnge quits the gorges of the Shan States to join it from 
the east, and shortly after this it receives the waters of the Mu from the 
hills of Shw^ebo and Katha in the north. Curving southward again 
near Myingyan, it is joined immediately above Pakokku by its main 
tributary, the Chindwin, a stream almost its equal in volume, which 
likewise comes from the very north of the Province. South of its 
junction with the Chindwin the Irrawaddy is fed from the west by 
various small tributaries, rising in the Arakan Yoma and the Pakokku 
Chin Hills, of which the most noteworthy are the Yaw, Mon, and 
Man, and by a few minor streams from the direction of the Pegu 
Yoma; but after entering Lower Burma, little is added to its volume 
before it spreads out like a fan in the delta country in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Henzada. 

A journey down the Irrawaddy would amply suffice to show to the 
traveller Burma in most of its varied guises. Emerging from its 
northern home in the Kachin Hills the river plunges, about 60 miles 
below the town of Myitkyina, through the third defile, or ‘the Gates 
of the Irrawaddy,’ a succession of foaming stretches of water hemmed 
into an almost inconceivably narrow channel, wfflich is impassable 
during the rains and not without its dangers in the dry season. 
From the Gates southwards high hills stand on either hand, sending 
their outlying slopes down to the water’s edge. They recede somewhat 
in the neighbourhood of Bhamo, but between that town and Shwegu 
they throw a formidable barrier across the river. At this second defile 
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the Current forces its way through an enormous rift in a rugged spur; 
and the river steamer swings through turbulent water at the foot of 
high grim crags down a passage so narrow that at each fresh bend 
the rocky walls ahead have the appearance from a distance of uniting 
and offering no outlet. South and west of the defile wide y^^/«^-grass 
plains open out, to shut again above Katha, and thence marshy level 
and wooded hill slope alternately till somewhat to the north of 
Mandalay. Here, after the first defile (less imposing than the two 
northerly ones) has been passed, the high ground retires from the 
river to give place to the central plain of Burma, over which the Dis- 
tricts of the dry zone extend. For hours together all that can be seen 
beyond the blinding white banks and low sandy bluffs by the river’s 
edge are rolling stretches of rocky land, covered with sparse under¬ 
growth and backed by yellow sandstone ridges. Hills there are, but 
they are mostly remote. From Myingyan southwards Popa alone 
raises its mass above the plain; but it seems to have nothing in 
common with its environment, and its blue serves only to heighten 
the dusty glare of the thirsty land it looks down upon. With the 
approach to Prome, however, the dry belt is passed, vegetation thickens, 
each hour carries the traveller into areas of heavier rainfall; and by 
the time the delta is reached and the river spreads out tow^ards the 
sea, all signs of rising ground have disappeared, and on every side 
plains of rich paddy-fields and flat stretches of jungle extend away 
to the horizon. The farther south the river flows, the oftener does 
it send off branches to meander through the fertile levels; and near 
the coast the country becomes a maze of turbid tidal creeks, flowing 
through dreary expanses of mangrove jungle. 

As a source of irrigation, the value of the Irrawaddy is enormous. 
During the monsoon its Avaters rise and inundate all the low-lyii^ 
ground in the vicinity of the channel. When they fall again in 
October and November, vast stretches of rich soil are left on and 
adjoining the banks, and on the many islands in the bed of the stream, 
which are suitable for rice, and for what is known as kaing cultivation. 
The river does not, however, supply water to any of the regular irri¬ 
gation systems of the Province. In the delta the country adjoining 
its channel is protected from inundation by an elaborate system of 
embankments. 

A considerable portion of the internal trade of the country passes 
up and down the Irrawaddy. The steamers of the Irrawaddy Flotilla 
Company run throughout the greater part of its course, bringing down 
petroleum, tea, cotton, and grain from the up-country stations on its 
banks, and returning laden with cargoes of salt, piece-goods^ and 
a number of other articles. Some of these boats are in themselves 
floating bazars, on which the river villages have learnt to depend 
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for a regular supply of commodities. Native boats, too, ply up and 
down, performing on a small scale similar commercial functions to 
those discharged by the Company, and throughout the year rafts 
of bamboo and timber are floated in enormous quantities down the 
stream. The Irrawaddy is the main source of water-supply to the towns 
and villages on its banks. At Prome there are systematic water-works 
by which the river water is distributed through the town. The river 
is tidal as far as Danubyu or Donabyu, about 70 miles from the 
coast. The Irrawaddy is nowhere bridged. At two points, between 
Amarapura and Sagaing, and between Tharrawaw and Henzada, it cuts 
across the line of railway and is crossed by a steam ferry. A railway 
bridge at the first of these ferries is in contemplation. 

Isagarh Zila.—District of the Gwalior State, Central India, lying 
between 24® 3' and 25° 12'N. and 76° 52' and 78® 20' E., with an 
area of 3,591 square miles. The population in 1901 was 248,679, 
giving a density of 75 persons per square mile. The district contains 
two towns, MungaolT (population, 4,797), the head-quarters, and 
Guna (including the military station, 11,452); and 1,367 villages. 
The country on the eastern and western borders is hilly, while that 
in the centre of the tract is typical of the JMalwa plateau. It is 
divided into four parganas, with head-quarters at Bajranggarh, 
Kumbhraj, Islgarh, and Mungaoll. The land revenue is Rs. 4,97,000. 

Isa Khel Tahsil, — Trans-Indus tahsil of Mianwali District, 
Punjab, lying between 32° 30' and 33° 14' N. and 71® f and 
71® 44' E., with an area of 678 square miles. It contains the muni¬ 
cipalities of Isa Khel (population, 7,630), the head-quarters, and 
Kalabagh (5,824); and 43 villages. The land revenue and cBsses 
in 1903-4 amounted to i*6 lakhs. Lying on the west bank of the 
Indus, this tahsil is cut off from the rest of the District, and would 
seem to belong more properly to the North-West Frontier Province, 
but is separated even more completely from Bannu by the semicircular 
fringe of the Chichali and Maidani hills, which leave it open only 
on the river side. These hills drain into Isa Khel and make it fertile. 
Its extreme northern portion, known as the Bhangi Khel country, 
is a wild and rugged region, a continuation of the Khattak hills. 
The Bhangi Khel are a soldierly, but numerically small, section of the 
great Khattak tribe, and occupied their present country about 400 
years ago. The faJml derives its name from the Isa Khel tribe, 
a section of the Niazai Afghans, who, settling here during the sixteenth 
century, long maintained their independence of the Mughal empire, 
and at last succumbed to the Nawab of Dera Ismail Khan. 

Isa Khel Town.—Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same name 
in MianwS-li District, Punjab, situated in 32® 42' N. and 71® 17' E., on 
the right bank of the Indus, about 8 miles west of the present main 
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channel. Population (i 9 oi))‘ The town was founded about 

1830 by Ahmad Khan, ancestor of the present Khans of Isa Khel, 
who are the acknowledged heads of the trans-Indus Niazai; and 
it takes its name from Shah Isa Khel, a religious teacher, whose 
descendants still live in the town. The municipality was created 
in 1875. The income and expenditure during the ten years ending 
1902-3 averaged Rs. 4 j 4 oo* In i 903“4 income was Rs. 5,100, 
chiefly derived from octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 4,600. A 
small cattle market is held weekly. The town contains a dispensary 
and a municipal vernacular middle school. 

Islamabad.—Town in the State of Kashmir, situated in 33° 44' N. 
and 3:2' E., about a mile from the right bank of the Jhelum, near 
the point where that river becomes navigable. Population (1901), 
9,390. It lies under an elevated table-land, on the edge of which 
rises a conical hill, overlooking the town. From its foot flows a 
vigorous spring, the Anantnag, a name applied to .the town by 
•Hindus.. There are numerous other springs, one of which, the Malik- 
nag, is sulphurous, and its water is highly prized for garden cultiva¬ 
tion, Some of the inhabitants arc shawl-weavers, but a large number 
are engaged in agriculture. It is generally believed that Islamabad was 
once a large and prosperous place, though now there are few signs 
of prosperity or growth, The sanitation has been much neglected, 
and this constitutes a danger to the health of the capital, Srinagar. 

Islamnagar. —Town in the Bisaul! tahsil of Budaun District, 
United Provinces, situated in 28^ 20' N. and 78® 44' E., 6 miles 
south-east of the Bahjoi station on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail¬ 
way. Population (1901), 6,367. During the Mutiny, in May, 1858, 
there was a skirmish near this place between a body of rebels and the 
troops of the loyal NawSb of RSmpur, the latter being victorious. 
The town is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of 
about Rs. 1,500, It is the chief market in the neighbourhood for 
agricultural produce, and there is a large export of raw sugar. It 
contains a dispensary and a middle school with 112 pupils. 

Islampur. —Town in SStara District, Bombay Presidency. See 
Urun-Islampur. 

Istalif.— Town in the Kabul province of Afghanistan, situated in 
34° 59 ^ N. and 69® 5' E,, 20 miles north-north-west of Kabul city. 
The population, including that of seven villages depending on it, 
comprises from 15,000 to 18,000 souls. The inhabitants are Tajiks, 
Ghilzais, Kizilbashis, and about fifty families of Sikh shopkeepers. 
The Tajiks of Istalif, contrary to the usual habits of these people, 
are among the most turbulent in the country. They have the repu¬ 
tation also of being the.* best foot-soldiers in Afghtoistan, and are 
a healthy and handsome race, fond of sport and. war. 

ij b 2 
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The place is singularly picturesque and beautiful. It is built on the 
side of the hills in the form of a pyramid, the houses rising one above 
the other in terraces, the whole being crowned by magnificent chindrs 
(planes) which surround the shrine of Hazrat Eshan, while far below, 
in a deep glen, a foaming brook rushes over a bed of rocky boulders, 
bn both sides of which the valley is covered with the richest orchards 
and vineyards. * The people of the country have a proverb that he 
who has not seen Istalif has seen nothing; and certainly it may be 
allowed that he who has seen Istalif is not likely to see many places 
to surpass it, and few to equal it^’ Nearly every householder has his 
garden or orchard, to which the families repair in the fruit season, 
closing their houses in the town, A great part of the population is of 
the weaver class, and quantities of coarse cloths are manufactured, a 
trade in which is maintained with Turkistan. 

Istalif was destroyed in September, 1842, by a force under General 
McCaskill, on account of its having harboured si^everal chiefs impli¬ 
cated in the murder of Sir A. Burnes at Kabul and in the massacre 
of the garrison of Charikar. 

Iswaripur. —Village in the Satkhira subdivision of Khulna District, 
Bengal, situated in 22® 19' N. and 89° 7' E., on the Jamuna river. 
Population (1901), 362. It was formerly known as Yasohara, and was 
in the seventeenth century the capital of Raja Pratapaditya, the 
popular hero of the Sundarbans, 

\Report on Jessore by Sir J. lYestland (Calcutta, 1874), P* 23.] 
Itaria,— Petty State in Kathiawar, Bombay. 

Itarsi. —Town in the District and tahsll of Hoshangabad, Central 
Provinces, situated in 22° 37' N. and 77® 47' E., on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railw^ay to Jubbulpore, 464 miles from Bombay and 936 
from Calcutta. It is also the junction for the Indian Midland section 
to Cawnpore and Agra. Its population in 1901 was 5,769, and it is 
rapidly increasing in importance, the number having nearly doubled 
during the previous decade. Itarsi is the leading goods station in 
HoshangabM District, receiving not only a considerable share of the 
local produce, but also nearly the whole of that of Betul District. It 
has a large weekly cattle market, at which numbers of cattle are sold 
for slaughter. Itarsi contains an English middle school, maintained 
by the Friends Foreign Mission, and two primary schools. 

Itimadpur Tahsil, —Northern tahsll of Agra District, United 
Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of the same name, lying 
between 27° 5' and 27® 24' N. and 77° 58' and 78° 22' E., with an 
area of 277 square miles. It w^as formerly known as KhandaulL 
Population increased from 153,761 in 1891 to 159,881 in 1901, There 
are 180 villages and two towns, Itimadpur (population, 5,322), the 
‘ Massou, Narrative of Journeys in Baluchistan^ Afghanistan^ 
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iahsil head-quarters, and Tundla (3,044). The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,10,000, and for cesses Rs. 38,000. The 
density of population, 574 persons per square mile, is about the same 
as the District average. The iahsil lies entirely north of the Jumna, 
and is crossed by the small river Jhima or Karon. Most of it forms 
a level upland of uniformly rich loam; but a network of ravines spreads 
inland from the Jumna and Jhima, which are barren and of use only 
for grazing. Bordering on the river beds lies a small tract of alluvial 
soil, which often deteriorates to sand, capable of producing nothing but 
melons. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 205 square miles, 
of which 7 5 were irrigated, almost entirely from wells. 

Itimadpur Town.— Head-quarters of the iahsil of the same name 
in Agra District, United Provinces, situated in 27° 14' N. and 
78® 12^ E., on the main road from Agra city to Mainpuri, and 
2\ miles from the East Indian Railway junction at Tundla. Popu¬ 
lation (1901), 5,322. The town is named after its founder, Itimad 
Khan, who built a large masonry tank here, and is said to have been 
a eunuch in the service of Akbar. It is administered under Act XX 
of 1856, with an income of about Rs. 900. Trade is purely local. 
The iahstll school has about 100 pupils, and a primary girls’ school 
16 pupils, and there is a branch of the American Methodist Mission. 

Itwad,— Petty State in Rewa Kantha, Bombay. 

Jabalpur. —Division, District, iahsil^ and city in the Central 
Provinces. See Jubbulpore. 

Jabooa. — State in Central India. See Jhabua. 

Jabria Bhil. —Thakurdi in the Bhopal Agency, Central India. 

Jacobabad Taluka. —Tdluka of the Upper Sind Frontier District, 
Sind, Bombay, lying between 27° 56' and 28° 26' N. and 67® 59' 
and 68° 37' E., with an area of 460 square miles. It contains one 
town, Jacobabad (population, 10,787), head-quarters of the District 
and idluka ; and 85 villages. The population in T901 was 64,972, com¬ 
pared with 48,330 in 1891. This is the most thickly populated idluka 
in the District, the density being 141 persons per square mile. The 
land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to nearly 3-5 lakhs. 
The idluka is irrigated by the Beg^ Canal and its Ixanches, and also 
to a slight extent by the Desert CanaL 

JacobabSd Town. —Head-quarters of the Upper Sind Frontier 
District, Sind, Bombay, situated in 28° 17' N- and 68° 29' E., on the 
Sind-Pishln branch of the North-Western Railway. Population (1901), 
10,787, of whom 3,107 were in the cantonments. Jacobabad was 
planned and laid out, in 1847, by General John Jacob, for many years 
commandant of the Sind Horse, on the site of the village of Khan^^ 
The town is oblong in shape, 2 miles long by i mile broad, and is 
watered by the Raj Wah and Budhu Wah irrigation canals. JacobSh^ 
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is now the head-quarters of a regiment of native cavalry, as well as of 
the civil administration. In addition to the cantonments, civil and 
judicial courts, dispensary and jail, it also contains a Residency in 
which General Jacob resided, the tomb of General Jacob, who died 
here in 1858, the Victoria clock-tower built in 1887, and lines for the 
accommodation of trade caravans ikdfilas) from Central Asia. Here 
are also a cloth market and vegetable market, built by the municipality. 
The railway carries a considerable trade in grain, ghi^ and leather. 
The town was constituted a municipality in 1875. The income during 
the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 57,300, In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 70,000, composed chiefly of octroi (Rs. 32,000) and market 
fees (Rs. 17,000); while the expenditure was Rs. 76,000, including 
Rs. 22,000 spent on education, Rs. 16,000 on administrative charges, 
and Rs. 14,000 on roads. The income and expenditure of the canton¬ 
ment fund in the same year were respectively Rs. 19,000 and 
Rs. 13,000. 

Jadukata, —River of Assam, which rises in the Khasi Hills, where 
it is known as the Kynchiang or Panatirtha, and after flowing west 
and south debouches on the plains of Sylhet. Here it divides into 
two main channels, that to the east being known as the Patlai and 
farther on as the Bolai, that to the west as the Piyain. Both of these 
branches fall into the KUngisa, and the united stream ultimately joins 
the Surma in Mymensingh District a little to the west of Habiganj. 
The river is largely used as a trade route, affording an outlet for the 
products of the Khasi Hills. During the rainy season it is often unable 
to carry off the enormous quantities of water precipitated in its catch¬ 
ment area, and considerable damage is then done by floods. The 
total length of the river is 120 miles. 

Jafarabad Sta.te. —State in the Kathiawar Political Agency, 
Bombay. It is a dependency of the Nawab of Janjira on the 
Konkan coast, and lies between 20° 52' and 20° 59' N. and 71° 24' 
and 71® 29' E., 170 miles south of Ahmadabad, 150 south-west of 
Baroda, and 165 north-west of Bombay, with an area of 42 square 
miles. The annual rainfall averages 25 inches. 

About 1731, when the Mughal power was much relaxed in Kathiawar, 
Jafarabad was independent under the rule of its fhdnaddrs. They and 
the Muhammadan garrison, joining with the local Kolis, &c., betook 
themselves to piracy and sorely harassed the trade and shipping of 
Surat. SidT Hilal of the Janjira house, who was then employed at 
Surat, attacked them and destroyed their ships, and imprisoning many 
Kolis demanded a heavy fine from Jafarabad. The ihdnaddrs, being 
unable to pay the fine, sold Jafarabad to Sidi Hilal. When Sidi Hilal 
perceived that he would not be able to retain the place, owing to the 
increased anarchy of the peninsula, he transferred.it in 1762 to the 
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Nawab of Janjira, who paid his debts, amounting to Rs. 7,000, and 
sent him as governor on his behalf. 

The population at the last four enumerations was; (1872) 8,549, 
(1881)9,400, (1891) 12,389, and (1901) 12,097. In 1901 there were 
9,863 Hindus and 2,225 Musalmans. The State contains one town 
and II villages. The chief crops are bdjra, cotton, and wheat, the 
cultivated area in 1903-4 being 24.7 square miles. Stone is quarried 
for building purposes. Coarse cotton cloth is manufactured. A mam- 
latddr with judicial and revenue authority resides at Jafarabad on 
behalf of the Nawab of Janjira, and the area ranks as a first-class 
State in Kathiawar. The gross revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 62,000, 
chiefly derived from land (Rs. 22,900) and customs (Rs. 12,500). 
There is only one municipality, namely, Jafarabad Town. The 
State maintains a police force of 13 men, and has 9 schools with 
374 pupils. The two dispensaries treated 6,000 patients in 1903-4. 
In the same year the number of persons vaccinated was 313. 

Jilfarabad Town. —Chief towrn of the State of the same name in 
Kathiawar, Bombay, situated in 20® 52' N. and 71® 25' E. Population 
(1901), 6,038. Jafarabad has great natural advantages for the coasting 
trade, being situated about a mile from the sea, on the estuary of the 
Ranai, the most accessible river on the coast of Kathiawar. The 
commerce of the port is only second in importance to that of Diu. 
The imports in 1903-4 amounted to 5*3 lakhs, and the exports to 
3*3 lakhs. The town derives its name from Sultan Muzaffar of Gujarat, 
who built, the fortifications, the name being a contraction of Muzafi^r- 
abad. It is now a dependency of the Nawab of Janjira. A mdmlat- 
ddr with judicial and revenue authority resides here on behalf of the 
Nawab. The town is administered as a municipality, with an income 
of Rs. 1,400 in 1903-4. 

Jagadhri Tahsil. —Eastern iahsll of Ambala District, Punjab, 
lying at the foot of the Himalayas, between 30® 2' and 30® 28' N. and 
77® 4' and 77® 36' E. with an area of 406 square miles. It is bounded 
on the south-east by the Jumna, which separates it from the United 
Provinces. The population in 1901 was 161,238, compared with 
168,634 in 1891. It contains the towns of Jagadhri (population, 
13,462), the head-quarters, and Buriya (5,865); and 379 villages. 
The land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 2*9 lakhs. The 
tahsil includes a small tract of hilly country in the Siwaliks. On the 
east lie the Jumna lowlands. The rest is generally level or gently 
undulating, and is intersected by torrent-beds. 

Jagadhri Town. —Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same name in 
Ambala District^ Punjab, situated in 30® 10' N. and 77® 18' E.,'' 

5 miles north of the North-Western Railway, on the metalh 
connecting .Ambala and Sabaranpur. Population'{1901), 13,4 
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owes its importance to the Sikh chief Rai Singh of Buriya, who settled 
a commercial and manufacturing population here. The town had been 
entirely destroyed by Nadir Shah, but was rebuilt by Rai Singh in 1783. 
It lapsed to the British Government in 1829. The name is said to be 
a corruption of Ganga Dhair, so called from a store of Ganges water 
enshrined in its foundations. Jagadhri is noted for its manufacture 
of iron and brass-ware. Borax, imported from the hills, is also refined, 
and oxide of lead manufactured. The municipality was created in 
1867. The income during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged 
Rs. 24,700, and the expenditure Rs. 24,300. In 1903--4 the income 
was Rs. 25,700, chiefly derived from octroi; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 25,500. It maintains an Anglo-vernacular high school and a 
dispensary. 

Jagalur.—Northern taluk of Chitaldroog District, Mysore, lying 
between 14® 24' and 14® 42' N. and 76® 7' and 76® 32' E., with an area 
of 372 square miles. The population in 1901 was 47,196, compared 
with 38,229 in 1891, The taluk contains one town, Jagalur (popula¬ 
tion, 3,307), the head-quarters; and 168 villages. The land revenue 
demand in 1903-4 was Rs. 60,000. The country is slightly undulating, 
except where a low and rugged range of hills, covered with thorn 
jungle, runs from the middle to the north-west. The Chiknayakanhalli 
auriferous band crosses the taluk on both sides of this range. The 
Janagahalla river flows along the east, and a stream from the Anaji 
tank along the west. The soil in the south is superior to that in the 
north. Black soil predominates near Jagalur and Bilchod. Cotton 
and white jola are grown only on the black soil. Rice and sugar-cane 
are much cultivated. 

Jagannath.—Temple in Puri town, Purl District, Bengal See 
Puri Town, which is also called Jagannath. 

Jagannathganj.—Village in the Tangail subdivision of Mymen- 
singh District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 24® 41' N. and 
89® 46' E., on the Brahmaputra. Population (1901), 609. It is the 
terminus of the Dacca-Mymensingh branch of the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway, and an important point of call for steamers. 

Jagdispur (i).—Town in the head-quarters subdivision of Shahabad 
District, Bengal, situated in 25® 28' N. and 84° 26' E. Population 
(1901), 11,451. The town is a centre of the sugar industry. It was 
constituted a municipality in 1869. The income during the decade 
ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 4,600, and the expenditure Rs. 4,400. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 6,600, mainly from a tax on persons (or 
property tax); and the expenditure was Rs. 7,000. 

Jagdispur (2).—Head-quarters of Jashpur State, Central Provinces. 
See Jashpurnagar. 

Jaggayyapeta.—Town in the Nandigama taluk of Kistna District, 
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Madras, situated in i6® 54' N. and 80® 7' E. Population (1901), 8,432. 
It is a depot for much of the commerce which passes between the 
Northern Circars and the Nizam’s Dominions, and possesses a small 
silk-weaving industry. The place was formerly called Betavolu; but 
a local chief, who enclosed it with a wall and invited merchants to 
settle there, named it, after his father, Jaggayyapeta. Near by was 
discovered in the last quarter of the nineteenth century a Buddhist 
stupa^ 66 feet in diameter and surrounded with marble sculptures. 

Jagraon Tahsil.— Tahsil of Ludhiana District, Punjab, lying on 
the south bank of the Sutlej, between 30® 35' and 30° 59' N. and 
22' and 75 ° 47' E., with an area of 418 square miles. It is 
bounded on the east and south by Patiala and Maler Kotla States. 
The population in 1901 was 184,765, compared with 166,252 in 1891. 
It contains the two towns of Jagraon (population, 18,760), the head¬ 
quarters, and Raikot (10,131); and 169 villages. The land revenue 
and cesses in x903-4 amounted to 3*3 lakhs. It is divided into the 
Bet or Sutlej lowlands, and the Dhaia or upland plain, irrigated by 
the Abohar branch of the Sirhind Canal. The battle-field of Aliwal 
is in this tahsU, 

Jagraon Town.—Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same name in 
Ludhiana District, Punjab, situated in 30° 47'' N. and 75° 28' E., 
26 miles from Ludhiana town. Population (1901), 18,760. There is 
a considerable trade in wheat and sugar, and a local industry in ivory- 
carving, billiard-balls being turned. The municipality was created in 
1867. The income during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged 
Rs. 18,200, and the expenditure Rs. 15,600. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs, 19,500, chiefly derived from octroi; and the expenditure was 
Rs, 25,000. The town has a Government dispensary, and the muni¬ 
cipality maintains an Anglo-vernacular middle school. 

Ja^ial Taluk,— Taluk of Karlmnagar District, Hyderabad State, 
with an area of 971 square miles. The population in 1901, including 
jdglrs^ was 203,889, compared with 208,040 in 1891, the decrease 
being due to famine and cholera. The taluk contains two towns, 
Jagtial (population, ix,i8i), the head-quarters, and Koratla (5,524); 
and 251 villages, of which 54 are jagir. The land revenue in 1901 
was 3*9 lakhs. Rice is extensively raised by means of tank-irrigation. 
The taluk is crossed by a low range of hills in the south. 

Jagtial Town,—Head-quarters of the taluk of the same name in 
Karlmnagar District, Hyderabad State, situated in 18° 48' N. and 
78° 55' E. Population (1901), ir,i8i. To the north of the town is 
a celebrated old fort, constructed in 1747 by Zafar-udrdaula. The 
town contains a dispensary and a State school, besides being the 
head-quarters of a Second Talukdar. Silk sans and scarfs are made 
here by the Salas. 
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Jahanabad Subdivision. —Northern subdivision of Gaya District, 
Bengal, lying between 24° 59' and 25® 19' N. and 84° 27' and 
85° 13' E., with an area of 606 square miles. The population in 
1901 was 386,535, compared with 393,817 in 1891; and with 638 
persons to the square mile, it is more densely populated than the rest 
of the District. The country is alluvial, well cultivated, and intersected 
by several rivers; and the surface is generally level. It contains one 
town, Jahanabad (population, 7,018), its head-quarters; and 1,078 
villages. It possesses several remains of archaeological interest, which 
are referred to in the article on Gaya District. 

Jahanabad Town (i),—Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Gaya District, Bengal, situated in 25^ 13' N. and 85® o' E., 
at the confluence of the Morhar (or Dardha) and Jamuna rivers, on the 
Patna-Gaya road and on the Patna-Gaya branch of the East Indian 
Railway. Population (1901), 7,018. It was once famous for its 
weaving industry, and in 1760 it formed one of the eight minor 
branches connected with the central flictory of the East India 
Company at Patna. In the early years of the nineteenth century the 
town contained about 700 houses, a cloth factory, and a native agency 
for the manufacture of saltpetre. The manufacture of cotton cloth has 
now been displaced by Manchester goods, but large numbers of the 
Jolaha or Muhammadan weaver class still live in the neighbourhood. 
The trade consists chiefly of food-grains, oilseeds, piece-goods, and 
fancy articles of European manufacture. The town contains the usual 
public offices; the sub-jail has accommodation for 70 prisoners. 

Jahanabad Town (2).—Town in the Khajuha iahsi/ of Fatehpur 
District, United Provinces. See Kora. 

Jahangira. —Island in the Ganges, situated in the head-quarters 
subdivision of Bhagalpur District, Bengal, in 25® 15' N. and 86® 44' E, 
It contains a Ungam^ a temple, and several interesting rock sculptures. 

{Archaeological Survey Reports^ vol. xv, pp. 20-4.] 

JahS,ngirabad. —Town in the Anupshahr tahsil of Bulandshahr 
District, United Provinces, situated in 28° 24' N. and 78° 6' E., 
15 miles by metalled road from Bulandshahr town. Population (1901), 
11,572. The town was built by Anup Rai, founder of Anupshahr, 
who named it after the emperor Jahangir. The place stands low, and 
was formerly very unhealthy, owing to the stagnant water in the neigh¬ 
bourhood and a ditch round the town; but this has now^ been drained. 
Act XX of 1856 is in force, and the income is about Rs. 3,300. There 
is an important market, which is the centre of a flourishing grain trade. 
The principal manufacture is calico-printing, excellent counterpanes, 
curtains, and cloths being turned out. The middle school is attended 
by over 250 pupils, 40 of whom reside in a boarding-house ; and there 
is a small aided primary school with 38 pupils. - -' 
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JaMzgarh.—Village in the Jhajjar iahsl/ of Rohtak District, 
Punjab. See Georgegarh. 

Jahazpur.-—Head-quarters of a zila or district of the same name, 
in the north-east corner of the State of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 
25° 37 ^ N". and 75® 17' E., about 12 miles south-west of the canton¬ 
ment of Deoli. Population (xgoi), 3,399. On an isolated hill over¬ 
looking the town, and guarding the eastern entrance of an important 
pass, stands a large and strong fort consisting of two ramparts, one 
within the other, each having a deep ditch and numerous bastions. 
Jahazpur contains a primary school attended by 70 boys, and a hospital 
with accommodation for 10 in-patients. The town is said to have 
been taken by Akbar from the Rana about 1567, and seven years later 
was given in jdgir to Jagmal, who had gone over to the imperial court 
in consequence of some disagreement with his elder brother, Rana 
Pratap Singh. In the eighteenth century it was held for short periods 
by the Raja of Shahpura, and in 1806 was taken possession of by 
Zalim Singh, the famous Diwan of Kotah, who, at the intervention of 
the British Government, gave it up in rSrp, when it was restored to 
Udaipur. The district now consists of the town and 306 villages, 
largely inhabited by Minas. 

Jaigarh.—Seaport in the District and of Ratnagiri, Bombay^ 
situated in 17® 17' N. and 73® 13' E., at the southern entrance to the 
Shastri or Sangameshwar river, 99 miles south of Bombay. Population 
(1901), 2,567. The harbour forms a bay 2 miles long and 5 miles 
broad, with deep water, and well protected against winds. The exports, 
which amounted to 4*9 lakhs in 1903-4, are chiefly firewood and 
molasses; the imports, which in the same year amounted to 6*6 lakhs, 
are principally rice and salt. Jaigarh is now little more than a fishing 
village. The fort, which occupies an area of 4 acres, is situated close 
to the shore on gently rising ground about 200 feet above the sea. 
The walls and bastions are, except in a few places, still in good repair, 
but are gradually decaying. The fort vras ori^nally built by the 
Bijapur kings, and was afterwards the retreat of a noted Hindu pirate, 
the Naik of Sangameshwar, who was sufficiently powerful to resist 
two combined expeditions of the Portuguese and Bijapur forces sent 
against him in 1583 and 1585, In 1713 Jaigarh passed into the hands 
of the famous Maratha sea-robber Angria; and in June, 1S18, on the 
downfall of the Peshwa, was surrendered to the British. A lighthouse, 
visible for 13 miles, stands on the headland. The town contains one 
school. 

Jaijon,—Ancient town in the Garhshankar tahsll of Hoshiaxpur 
District, Punjab, situated in 31® 21' N. and 76® 13'' E., on the outer 
edge of the Siwaliks, 10 miles north of Garhshankar town. Popu¬ 
lation (1901), 2,705. Though now of small importance, it was in early 
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days the seat of the Jaswal Rajas. Raja Ram Singh first took up his 
residence here; and the fort which commanded the pass in the hills 
is said to have been constructed in 1701, and to have been taken by 
Ran jit Singh in 1815. It was dismantled by the British Government 
at annexation. The ruins of the palaces of the Jaswal Rajas are still 
visible above the town. The place was till lately an emporium of 
trade, second only to Hoshiarpur; and even now a good deal of cloth, 
both country and English, passes through towards the hills, while hill 
produce, such as rice, turmeric, &c., passes down to the plains. 

Jainagar.—Town in the District of the Twenty-four Parganas, 
Bengal. See Jaynagar. 

Jaintii. Parganas.—A tract of country in the north-east corner of 
Sylhet District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 24° 52' and 
25® ii' N. and 91® 45' and 92° 25' E., and between the Jaintia Hills 
and the Surma river. Area, 484 square miles; population (1901), 
121,157. parganas consist of a series of low depressions or 

basins drained by the streams flowing into the Surma. The banks 
of the rivers are the highest part of the country, and are generally 
lined with villages, but in the centre of the basins water often remains 
throughout the year. Much of the land at the foot of the hills and 
at the western end of the tract lies too low for cultivation and is 
covered with high jungle, and here and there the level of the plain 
is broken by low isolated hills. The parganas originally formed part 
of the territory of a native prince whose dominions extended over the 
Jaintia Hills to the Kalang river in the plains of Assam. The Jaintia 
Rajas were of Synteng or KhSsi origin, and, although they had long 
come under the influence of Hinduism, the custom of descent through 
the female line was still maintained. Tradition has preserved the 
names of twenty-two kings, and is, to some extent, confirmed by coins 
and native records, which refer to the conquest of the State by the 
Koch king Nar Narayan about 1565. The Jaintia Raja was defeated 
and captured by the Ahom generals at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century; but the hillmen declined to submit to the conqueror’s yoke, 
and the State continued for all practical purposes to be independent. 
When Cachar was invaded by the Burmans in 1824, the Jaintia Raja 
entered into an alliance with the British, but his conduct in this, as 
in other matters, was not entirely above suspicion. In 1832 he 
kidnapped four British subjects from Sylhet, and sacrificed three of 
them at Phaljor before the shrine of the goddess Kali. Similar 
attempts had been made on three previous occasions, and the British' 
Government demanded the surrender of the guilty parties. No 
satisfaction could be obtained by diplomacy; and in 1835 the Govern¬ 
ment, as a mark of their displeasure, annexed that portion of the 
kingdom which lay in the Sylhet plains. The Raja then declined to 
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retain any portion of his diminished dominions^ and the Jain til Hills 
lapsed to the British Government After annexation the parganas 
were settled in 1836 for Rs, 36,000, and this settlement remained 
substantially in force for the next twenty years. In 1856 they were 
resettled for a further term of twenty years, the revenue demand 
at the commencement of the settlement being Rs. 54,000, rising to 
Rs. 62,000 in 1876, owing to the inclusion of land taken up during its 
currency. At the next settlement the revenue was raised to Rs. 1,68,000; 
but as it was found that the people could not bear such a sudden 
enhancement, the demand was reduced to Rs. 1,24,000. In 1898 the 
parganas were again resettled for a term of fifteen years, the demand 
being fixed at Rs. 1,87,000 on an area of 197,000 acres, of ■which 
72,000 acres were uncultivated. The rates assessed on homestead and 
cultivated land vary from Rs. 2-10 to 12 annas an acre. Four-fifths of 
the cultivated area is under rice, most of which is of the long-stemmed 
variety sov^m in marshy tracts. In the cold season mustard and 
linseed are grown, chiefly on land which lies too low for rice. The 
rainfall is abundant, but is sometimes unfavourably distributed, and 
much damage is occasionally done by the floods of the hill streams. 
On the other hand, the soil is fertile, and the villagers can obtain a 
ready market for the surplus products of their rice-fields and of the 
excellent fruit gardens that surround their houses. The people are, 
however, unenterprising and backward, village industries are almost 
unknown, and the ryots are in consequence compelled to buy nearly 
everything that they require. A considerable portion of the parganas 
lies too low for cultivation and is covered with dense jungle, and the 
climate at the foot of the hills is malarious and unhealthy. 

Jaintiapur.—Village in the North Sylhet subdivision of Sylhet 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 25® 8' N. and 92° 8' E. 
It was formerly the capital of the Jaintia Raja, whose territory was 
1835 in consequence of his complicity in the murder of 
three British subjects offered up to the goddess Kali. There were for¬ 
merly some interesting remains, marking the transition from the primi¬ 
tive paganism of the hill tribes to the elaborate Hinduism imported 
from Bengal, the former symbolized by great luonoliths unhewn 
stone, the latter by Hindu temples with their carvings and 
These ruins were, however, thrown do'wn by the earthquake df 1897, 
and Jaintiapur is no longer a place of much importance. A 
largely attended by the hill tribes is, however, held here once a week. 

Jaipur Residency.—One of the eight Political Charges into which 
Rajput^a is divided. It is made up of the States of Jaipur and 
Kishangarh and the small chiefship of Lawa, lying in the eastern half of 
the Agency, between 25° 41'and 28° 34' N. and 74° 40' and 77® 13' E. 

It is bounded on the north by Bikaner and the Punjab; on the west 
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by Jodhpur and the British District of Ajmer; on the south by„the 
Shahpura chiefship, and the States of Udaipur, Bundi, Tonk, Kotah, 
and Gwalior; and on the east by Karauli, Bharatpur, and Alwar. The 
head-quarters of the Resident are at Jaipur. The population has 
varied: (1881) 2,642,457, (1891) 2,952,842, and (1901) 2,752,307. 
The decrease of nearly 7 per cent, during the last decade was due to 
the famine of 1899-1900, and to a severe outbreak of malarial fever in 
the autumn of 1900. The total area is 16,456 square miles, and the 
density of population 167 persons per square mile, as compared with 
76 for the Agency as a whole. Although fourth in size among the 
political divisions of Rajputana, the Residency ranks first as regards 
population. In 1901 Hindus formed nearly 91 per cent, of the total, 
and Musalmans 7 per cent. There were also 956 Christians (including 
394 natives)'; 

The following table gives details for the States and chiefship forming 
the Residency;— 


State. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Population, 

IQOI. 

Normal land re- 
venue {khalsa\ 
in thousands 
of rupees. 

Jaipur . 

I5).S79 

2,658,666 

42,00 

Kishangarh . 

858 

90,970 

1,50 

Lawa (chiefship) . 

19 

2,671 

10 

Total 

16,456 

2,75®.3°7 

43,60 


There are altogether 5,959 villages and 41 towns. The largest towns 
are Jaipur City (160,167), Sikar (21,523), Fatehpur (16,393), 
Kishangarh (12,663), Nawalgarh (12,315), Jhunjhunu (12,279), 
Hindaun (11,938), and Ramgarh (11,023). 

Jaipur State. —State in the north-east and east of Rajputana, lying 
between 25® 41' and 28® 34' N. and 74® 41' and 77® 13' E. Its area is 
i5>S79 square miles, and it is consequently the fourth largest of the 
Rajputana States. It is bounded on the north by Bikaner, Loharu, 
and Patiala, while its detached district of Kot Kasim adjoins the 
Rewari tahsll of Gurgaon District and the State of Nabha; on the west 
by Bikaner, Jodhpur, Kishangarh, and the British District of Ajmer; 
on the south by Udaipur, Bundi, Tonk, Kotah, and Gwalior; and on 


the east by Karauli, Bharatpur, and Alwar. The country is for the 
most part fairly level and open, although its surface is crossed and 


Physical 

aspects. 


diversified by groups and ranges of hills, and by iso¬ 
lated peaks. The centre of the State is an elevated 


table-land of triangular form, from 1,400 to 1,600 


feet above sea-level. The base of this triangle is a line running 


west from Jaipur city; the eastern side consists of ranges of hills 


running north and south along the Alwar border; while, the apex is 
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formed by a broken chain of hills, a portion of the Aravalli range, 
which runs from near the Sambhar Lake in a north-easterly direction 
as far as Khetri. These hills attain a considerable height, the loftiest 
peak being Raghunathgarh {3,450 feet above the sea), and form 
a natural boundary between the sandy desert tract of Shekhawati 
to the north and the fertile plains of Jaipur proper to the south and 
south-east. AVestward from the capital, the country rises gradually 
towards the Kishangarh border, consisting in great measure of broad, 
open, treeless plains, dotted here and there with hills. In the extreme 
south the hills reappear; and in the neighbourhood of Rajmahal, where 
the Banas river has forced its way through the range, the scenery is 
remarkable for its beauty. The south-eastern portion of the State has 
many ranges of low hills, and near the Karauli border is much inter¬ 
sected by ravines, while to the east of the capital there is a rapid 
fall of from 300 to 400 feet within the first tw'o or three miles, 
after w’hich a gradual slope follo\vs the valley of the Banganga river 
to the Bharatpur border. 

The Banas, the principal river of Jaipur, flows for about no miles 
through, or along the borders of, the State. It has numerous tributaries, 
such as the Dain, the Mashi, the Dhil, the Galwa, and the Morel. 
The Chambal merely forms the south-eastern boundary of the State, 
separating it from Kotah and Gwalior territory. I’he Banganga is for 
about 90 miles a river of Jaipur, flowing first in a south-easterly direction 
and then almost due east. Among other rivers are the Bandi, a tribu¬ 
tary of the Mashi; the Dhund and Khari, tributaries of the Morel ; 
the Aman-i-Shah, which supplies Jaipur city with drinking-water, and 
joins the Dhund; the Mendha, which flow^s into the Sambhar Lake; 
the Sabi or Sahibi, which flow's north-east into Alwar, and thence 
through Kot Kasim, into Gurgaon; and lastly the Kantli or Katli, 
which, after a northerly course of some 60 miles through Shekhawati, 
loses itself in the sand just within the Bikaner border. Almost all the 
minor rivers are dry during the hot months. The only natural lake 
of any importance is the salt lake at Sambhar, the eastern portion of 
W'hich is the joint property of the Jaipur and Jodhpur Darbars. 

A considerable part of the State is covered with alluvium, but in 
the northern and eastern districts large areas are occupied by schists 
belonging to the Aravalli system, resting on gneiss and overlaid by 
quartzites of the Delhi system. Intrusive granite is common in the 
Torawati hills in the north-east. Copper is found at Khetri and 
SiNGHANA at the northern end of the Aravalli range; at the former 
place the ore occurs in schists, and at the latter in the Alwar quartzites* 
Nickel and cobalt are found at Babai (7 miles south of Khetri) in 
association with copper pyrites disseminated through the slates, the ore 
being known as sehta. At Karw'ar near .Hindaun iron occurs in the 
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jaspideous shales of the Gwalior series, while near Rajmahal in the 
south-west garnets are collected from the Aravalli schists. 

The country contains the usual small game, including imperial sand- 
grouse in parts of Shekhawati; there are fine herds of antelope near the 
capital, and a fair number of wild hog. In the two large game preserves, 
the one north-east of Jaipur city and the other near Sawai Madhopur in 
the south-east, tigers, leopards, hyenas, and sdmbar {Cervus imicolor) 
are found; and the preserve last mentioned also contains black bears. 

The climate is dry and healthy, and malarious fevers, though very 
prevalent in 1900 and 1901, are of rare occurrence. During the hot 
season the winds from the west blow with great force in Shekhawati 
and the northern portions of Jaipur, but the sand soon parts with its 
heat, and the nights are generally pleasant and the mornings cool. 
The mean temperature at Jaipur city, taken from a record of thirty-five 
years, is 77®, varying from 59° in January to 91° in June. In 1904 the 
maximum temperature was 114° in May, and the minimum 37° in 
January. 

The annual rainfall for the whole State averages a little less than 
23 inches, of which 20 inches are received in July, August, and Sep¬ 
tember. The rainfall varies from 15 to 18 inches in the north,_2i in 
the w^est, and about 25 at the capital, to more than 31 inches in the 
south-east. The maximum fall in any one year was 55 inches at the 
capital in 1892, and the minimum 4 inches at Jhunjhunu in the north 
in 1901. 

The Maharaja of Jaipur is the head of the Kachwaha clan of 
Rajputs, which claims descent from Kusa, the son of Rama, king 
of Ajodhya, and the hero of the famous epic 
poem the Ramayana. The early history of the family 
is obscure; but they are said to have settled at Rohtas on the Son 
river, whence, towards the end of the third century, they migrated 
to Gwalior and Narwar. Here the Kachwahas ruled for about 800 
years, but they were not always independent, nor was their rule un¬ 
broken. The first Kachwaha chief of Gwalior of whom there is any 
record was Vajradaman, who, according to an inscription at Gwalior 
dated a.d. 977, took the town about that time from the rulers of 
Kanauj, and became independent. The eighth in descent from Vajra¬ 
daman was Tej Karan, otherwise known as Dulha Rai (‘ the bridegroom 
prince’), who left Gw^alior about 1128. There are different stories 
as to the cause of his departure. Some say that he was expelled 
by his uncle, and others that he left in order to marry Maroni, the 
daughter of the Bargujar Rajput chief of Daosa, leaving Gwalior 
in charge of his sister’s son, who was either a Parihar or a Paramara 
Rajput, and who repaid the confidence thus placed in him by usurping 
that principality. Both accounts, however, agree that Dulha Rai received 
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from his father-in-law (who had no sons) the district of Daosa; and 
the Kachwaha dynasty in Eastern Rajputana may be said to date from 
about 1128, with the town of Daosa as its first capital. The country 
was at this time called DhQndhar, a name variously derived from 
a once celebrated sacrificial mound (dhundk) on the western frontier 
near Kalakh and Jobner, or from a demon-king called Dhtindhu, 
whose cave is still pointed out on the hill at Galta, a little to the 
east of Jaipur city, or from the river Dhund; and it was parcelled 
out among petty Rajput and Mina chiefs, all owing allegiance to the 
Rajput kings of Delhi. About 1150 one of Dulha Rai's successors 
wrested Amber from the Susawat Minas and made it his capital. It 
remained such for nearly six centuries, and gave its name to the State. 
Pajun, fourth (or, as some say, fifth) in descent from Dulha Rai, is said 
to have married the sister of Prithwi Raj Chauhan, the last Hindu 
king of Delhi, and was killed with the latter in 1192 in a battle with 
Muhammad Ghori. Towards the end of the fourteenth century Udai 
Karan was chief of Amber, and about this time the district now called 
Shekhawati came into the possession of the Kachwahas. 

On the irruption of the Mughals into Hindustan, the Amber State 
at once succumbed to their supremacy. Bahar Mai, who was chief 
from about 1548 to 1574, was the first to pay homage to the Muham¬ 
madan power. He received from Humayfin the command of 5,000, 
and gave his daughter in marriage to Akbar. Bahar Ma?s son, 
Bhagwan Das, was the friend of Akbar, whose life he is said to have 
saved at the battle of Sarnal. He was also a commander of 5,000 
horse, and subsequently governor of the Punjab; in 1585 or 1586 
he gave his daughter in marriage to Salim, who afterwards mounted 
the throne of Delhi as Jahangir. Man Singh, the adopted son of 
Bhagwan Das, succeeded about 1590, and died about 1614. He was 
one of the most conspicuous of the imperial generals and, though 
a Hindu, was raised to a higher rank (commander of 7,000) than 
any other officer in the realm. He fought in Orissa, Bengal, and 
Assam, and at different periods was governor of Kabul, Bengal, Bihar, 
and the Deccan. The next chief of note was Jai Singh I, commonly 
known by his imperial title of Mirza Raja. His name appears in all 
the wars of Aurangzeb in the Deccan. He was the commander of 
6,000 horse, and he captured SivajI, the celebrated founder of the 
Maratha power. Eventually, it is said, Aurangzeb, becoming jealous 
of Jai Singh, caused his death by poison in 1667 or 1668. Passing 
over two chiefs, we come to Jai Singh II, commonly known as Sawai 
Jai Singh. Sawai was a title given by the Mughal emperor, and 
is borne by his descendants to this day. The word means ‘one 
and a quarter,’ and is supposed to measure the superiority of the 
bearer to all his contemporaries, whom the unit signifies. He succeeded 
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to the gaddi of Amber in 1699, and died in 1743. He was chiefly 
remarkable for his scientific knowledge and skill. He caused many 
mathematical works to be translated into Sanskrit; and he erected 
observatories at Jaipur, Delhi, Benares, Muttra, and Ujjain, by which 
he was able to correct the astronomical tables of De La Hire and 
to leave, as a monument of his skill, lists of stars collated by him¬ 
self known as the Zlj Muhammad Shdht] or astronomical tables of 
Muhammad Shah, then king of Delhi, in whose favour he stood high. 
Removing his capital from Amber, he laid out and built the present 
city of Jaipur in 1728. Jai Singh was one of the most remarkable 
men of his age and nation. Amid revolution, the destruction of the 
empire, and the meteoric rise of the Marathas, he not only steered 
through the dangers, but elevated his State above all the principalities 
around. He made, however, one great mistake. The Jaipur and 
Jodhpur chiefs had renewed with Udaipur the treaty for common 
defence against the Muhammadan power; but to obtain the privilege 
of remarrying with the Udaipur family, which they had forfeited by 
giving daughters to the emperors, they agreed that the son of an 
Udaipur princess should succeed in preference to an elder son by 
other wives. 

This attempt to set aside the rights of primogeniture brought great 
disasters on both Jaipur and Jodhpur. Soon after Jai Singh's death, 
the Jats of Bharatpur, after several successful encounters with the 
Jaipur chief, annexed a portion of the State, and the defection 01 
the chief of Macheri (now Alwar), about 1790, further reduced the 
limits of the territory. By the end of the century Jaipur had fallen 
into great confusion, being distracted by internal broils and impoverished 
by the exactions of the Marathas. In 1803, in the time of Jagat Singh, 
the most dissolute prince of his race or age, a treaty was concluded 
with Jaipur by the British Government, the object being to form a 
league against the Marathas; but the alliance was dissolved in 1805, 
on the ground that the State had violated its engagements by not co¬ 
operating against Holkar. Subsequently the disputes between Jaipur 
and Jodhpur for the hand of the daughter of the Udaipur chief 
brought both States to the verge of ruin, while Amir Khan, with his 
Pindari mercenaries, was exhausting the country. In 1817 negotiations 
began again; and in 1818 a treaty was signed, by which the protection 
of the British Government was extended to Jaipur and an annual 
tribute fixed. Jagat Singh died in December, 1818, and was succeeded 
by a posthumous son, Jai Singh III, during whose minority the State 
was a scene of corruption and misgovernment. A rebellion in the 
city in the latter part of 1820 led to the deputation for the first time 
of a British officer to reside at the capital. In 1835, on the succession 
of Maharaja Ram Singh, a serious disturbance in the city took place, 
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in which Colonel Alves, the Governor-Generars Agent in Rajputana, 
was wounded, and his Assistant, Mr. Martin Blake, killed. After 
this, the British Government took measures to maintain order. A 
Council of Regency, consisting of five of the principal nobles, was 
formed under the superintendence of the Political Agent, to whose 
decision all .measures of importance were submitted. The army was 
reduced and every branch of the administration reformed. The tribute, 
fixed by the treaty of i8i8 at 8 lakhs, was subsequently considered 
excessive; and in 1842 a remission was made of over 46 lakhs of 
arrears, and the annual tribute was reduced to 4 lakhs. Maharaja 
Ram Singh received full powers in 1851; during the Mutiny he placed 
the whole of his available military power at the disposal of the Political 
Agent, and in every way assisted the British Government, and he was 
rewarded with the grant of the pargana of Kot Kasim.- In 1862 he 
obtained the privilege of adoption, and in 1863 was created a 
G.C.S.I. For his praiseworthy behaviour and liberality during the 
famine which visited Rajputana in 1868 he received an addition of 
two guns to his salute for life; at the Imperial assemblage at Delhi 
in January, 1877, his personal salute was raised to 21 guns, and he 
became a Counsellor of the Empress; and in 1878 he was made 
a C.I.E. He died in 1880 without male issue. 

Maharaja Ram Singh was an intelligent ruler, and took great interest 
in opening up roads through his State and also in education. More¬ 
over, he much extended irrigation, and gave his capital the benefits 
of gas and water-works. On his death-bed he nominated as his 
successor Kaim Singh, the younger brother of the Thakur of Isarda 
and a descendant of the second son of Maharaja Jagat Singh. The 
Government confirming the selection, Kaim Singh succeeded in 1880 
under the name of Sawai Madho Singh II, and is the present ruler. 
He was bom in 1862, and, in consideration of his youth, the ad¬ 
ministration was at first conducted by a Council under the joint 
presidency of the Maharaja and the Political Agent. He was invested 
with full powers in 1882, and has worthily.followed in the footsteps 
of his adoptive father. In 1887 his salute was raised from 17 
to 19 guns as a personal distinction, followed in 1896 by two 
additional guns. In 1888 he was created a G.C.S.I.; in 1901 a 
G.C.I.E.; and in 1903 a G.C.V.O. In 1904 he was made honorary 
colonel of the 13th Rajputs (the Shekhawati Regiment). Among 
important events of His Highness’s rule may be mentioned the raising 
of the Imperial Service transport corps in 1889-90; the construction 
of numerous irrigation works, hospitals, and dispensaries; the gift of 
20 lakhs as an endow^ment to the Indian People’s Famine Relief 
Trust; and his visit to England in 1902 in connexion with the 
coronation of King Edward VII. Maharaja Madho Singh has no 

c c 2 
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near relations on the male side. In the event of failure of direct 
heirs, the right of succession is vested in the Rajawat family, or the 
descendants of the eldest son of Prithwi Raj, who was chief of Amber 
in the sixteenth century. 

Among places of archaeological and historical interest may be 
mentioned Amber, Bairat, Chatsu, Daosa, and the fort of Ran- 
THAMBHOR. At Ambaheri in the Baswa tahsil are some interesting 
old palaces, and at Toda Rai Singh in the south-west is another old 
palace ascribed to a Sesodia Raja, Rai Singh (in the seventeenth 
century). 

The number of towns and villages in the State is 5,773, and the 
population at each of the three enumerations was: (1881) 2,527,142, 
(1891) 2,823,966, and (1901) 2,658,666. The terri- 
op a ion, 7iizd7nats or districts, and 

contains one city, the capital of the State, and 37 towns. The chief 
towns are Sikar, Fatehpur, Nawalgarh, Jhunjhunu, Ramgarh, 
and Lachmangarh, all in Shekhawati in the north, Hindaun in the 
east, and Sawai Madhopur in the south-east. The following table 
gives the principal statistics of population in 1901 :— 


Nisamai. 

Number of 

Population. 

Percentage of 
variation in popu¬ 
lation between 
rSpr and igor. 

Number of 
persons able 
to read and 
write. 

tfl 

1 

Villages. 

Sawai Jaipur 

6 

1^535 

694,284 

- 3*6 

23,565 

Daosa 

3 

792 

333,437 

+ 0.05 

.5»52o 

Gangapur . 

2 

154 

74»X75 

~ 8.6 


I Hindaun . 

2 

411 

185,113 

~ 0.7 

3»T38 

j Kot Kasim 

... 

53 

20,827 

+ 22.1 

3<54 

1 Sawai Madhopur 

2 

621 

216,321 

— 10.9 

4»i94 

Malpura . 

3 

381 

134,328 

- 32.0 

3,836 

Sambhar . 

3 

305 

171,618 

- 6.89 

5,882 : 

Shekhawati 

12 

953 

! 47 i, 9 <^i 

- 3*3 

11,816 1 

Torawati . 

5 

630 

357»6o2 

4 4*4 

7,536 : 

1 State total 

38 

5,735 

2,658,666 

- 5-85 

67,166 1 


The decrease in population during the last decade was due to the 
famine of 1899-1900, which was most severely felt in Malpura, and 
to the severe outbreak of malarial fever and cholera that followed it. 
Kot Kasim suffered least from this famine, and the increase in its 
population is ascribed to immigration from the neighbouring tracts. 
Jaipur has a larger population than any other State in Rajputana, while 
as regards density it stands fourth, with 171 persons per square mile. 
Of the total, 2,418,40X, or more than 90 per cent., are Hindus, the 
prevailing sects being Vaishnava. Of Hindu sects with a peculiar 
doctrine and worship, the most, notable is'that of the Dadupanthis, 
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who in 1901 numbered 8,6 ro, and have their head-quarters at Naraina 
near the Sambhar Lake. Muhammadans number 193,044, or over 
7 per cent., while 44,630 are Jains. The languages mainly spoken are 
Jaipur! or DhundM, one of the four main groups of Rajasthani; Bagri, 
a form of Marwari; and Dangi, a form of Western Hindi. 

Of castes and tribes, the Brahmans come first, numbering 349,000, 
or over 13 per cent, of the total \ they are mostly cultivators. Next 
are the Jats (265,000, or nearly 10 per cent.), well-known as patient 
and laborious agriculturists. The Minas number 241,0003 they held 
a good deal of this part of the country in the twelfth century, and for 
some time after they were dispossessed by the Kachwaha Rajputs it was 
customary for one of their number to mark the tlka on the torehead 
of a new chief of Amber. They are now divided into two main classes: 
namely, the zamlndari or agriculturists, and the chauktddri or w^atch- 
men; the former are industrious and well behaved, while the latter 
were, and to some extent still are, famous as marauders. As noticed 
later on, it is not always easy to distinguish one class from the other. 
The Chamars (workers in leather and agriculturists) number 218,0003 
Mahajans (bankers and traders), 212,0003 Gujars (cattle-breeders and 
agriculturists), 184,0003 Rajputs, 124,000 (of whom 63,300 belong to 
the Kachwaha clan, 15,000 to the Rathor, 13,300 to the Chauhan, and 
12,800 to the Tonwar, while 3,532 were returned in 1901 as Muham¬ 
madans) 3 Malis (gardeners and agriculturists), r 16,000. More than 
53 per cent, of the people live by the land, and over 19 per cent, are 
masons, builders, cotton-weavers, tailors, workers in gold, silver, and 
precious metals, shoemakers, and the like. 

Out of 364 native Chri.stians returned in 1901, 208 were Methodists, 
50 Anglicans, 46 Roman Catholics, and 38 Presbyterians. The com¬ 
paratively large number of Methodists, found almost entirely in the 
Sambhar nhdmat^ is due to the presence of the American Methodist 
Mission at Ajmer. The United Pree Church of Scotland Mission has 
had a branch at Jaipur since 1866. 

Agricultural conditions vary in different parts of the State. Shekha- 
wati consists almost entirely of shifting sands, and generally produces 
only one harvest in the year, raised during the rainy 
season and ripening in October and November.- 
This consists chiefly of bajra, mfing, and moth. Camels are usually 
yoked to the plough instead of bullocks. The soil in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the capital and to the west and north is generally 
sandy 3 the rains crop is the same as in Shekhawati, and a little wheat 
and barley are grown in the cold season. To the east of the capital, 
along the Banganga valley and in the southern districts, the soil is for 
the most part either black cotton or a rich alluvial loam. HGiejowdr, 
maize, cotton, and til are grown in the rains, while the ctrfd-season 
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crops are wheat, barley, gram, sugar-cane, and poppy. In the 
Gangapur district in the east, rice of a coarse quality is cultivated to 
a small extent. 

Agricultural statistics are available only for the khalsa portion of the 
State, excluding Shekhawati. The area for which particulars are on 
record is 3,548 square miles, or rather more than one-fifth of the total; 
deducting 961 square miles, which either comprise forests or are 
otherwise not available for cultivation, there remain 2,587 square miles, 
of which, in 1903-4, about 1,304 square miles, or over 50 per cent., 
were actually cultivated. The area cropped more than once was 
57 square miles, and consequently the net area cropped was 
1,247 square miles. These statistics, which are available only from 
1895-6, show that in that year 1,310 square miles w^ere cultivated; the 
area under cultivation in the disastrous famine year of 1899-1900 fell 
to 765 square miles, and since then there has been a .steady increase 
to the present figure. 

The staple food-grains of the people are hdjra^ barley, and jowdr^ the 
areas under which, in 1903-4, were respectively about 271, 207, and 
160 square miles, or, collectively, about one-half of the total area culti¬ 
vated. Next in importance come wheat, the area under which was 
114 square miles; cotton, 93 square miles (mostly in Malpura in the 
south-west); gram, 66 square miles; ///, 53 square miles; and maize, 
52 square miles. 

There have been no improvements of recent years either in agri¬ 
cultural methods or in the introduction of new seed, the people being 
very conservative. Increased facilities for irrigation led to extended 
cultivation up to 1899-1900, when a disastrous famine occurred, but 
the State is rapidly recovering. Loans are regularly advanced to 
agriculturists for the purchase of seed and cattle, or for the improve¬ 
ment of wells, a sum of Rs. 50,000 being provided annually for this 
purpose. 

Jaipur has no particular breed of cattle or horses. No attempts have 
been made to improve the indigenous strains, and the best animals are 
imported. Sheep and goats are reared in considerable numbers, and 
the camels of Shekhawati are of a good stamp, being strong and hardy. 

Of the total area cultivated (in khalsa territory, excluding Shekhawati) 
436 square miles, or 33 per cent., were irrigated in 1903-4: namely, 
45 square miles from canals, 20 from tanks, 342 from wells, and 29 
from other sources. The number of wells has not been recorded, but 
200 irrigation works in the State are in charge of the Public Works 
department. The expenditure on them between 1868 and 1904 has 
exceeded 66 lakhs, while the revenue realized from them during the 
same period approaches 59 lakhs. Perhaps the most important of 
these works is that known as the Ramgarh band^ which is described in 
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the article on the Banganga river. Another fine tank is the Tordi 
Sagar in the south-west, close to the town of Malpura. The Buchara 
bmtd in the Torawati hills, 60 miles north of the capital, can hold up 
water sufficient to irrigate about 17 square miles, and cost, when com¬ 
pleted in 1889, 2-8 lakhs. The total expenditure to 1903 was about 
3*4 lakhs, and the revenue realized 2-8 lakhs. One of the most 
remunerative of the larger irrigation works is the Kalakh Sagar, about 
30 miles north-west of the capital. It was completed in 1883 at a cost 
of 2 lakhs, and can, when full, irrigate nearly 8 square miles. It has 
55 miles of main canals and iiS miles of distributaries. The total 
expenditure to 1903 was about 3 lakhs, and the revenue during the 
same period no less than 6*4 lakhs. Among more recent and smaller 
works is the Fateh Sagar in the Hindaun district in the east; it has 
cost (including repairs) less than Rs. 15,000, while the actual revenue 
it brought in up to 1903 was 1*4 lakhs. During the official year 1902-3 
the revenue from this tank was Rs. 13,900, or more than 95 per cent, 
on the capital outlay. 

The forests cover an area of about 283 square miles, and are divided 
into ‘reserved' (71 square miles), demarcated (93 square miles), and 
undemarcated (119 square miles). The ‘reserved' portion is mostly in 
the Sawai Jaipur and Madhopur nizmnats. There are but few valuable 
timber trees. The following are common: babul {Acacia arabicd)^ her 
{Zhyphus Jujuha)^ dhdk {Butea frondosa), dhokra {Anogehsus pendula\ 
gular {Fictis giomerata\ jdmun {Eugenia Jambolana), khatr {Acacia 
Catechu\ nhn {Melia Azadirackfa), pipal {Ficus religiosa\ and, in the 
south, shlshavi {Dalbergia Sissoo) and bamboo. Right-holders graze 
their cattle free of charge, and others on payment. The forest produce, 
such as firewood, bamboos, grass, fruits, honey, and lac, is sold. The 
yearly revenue is about Rs. 24,000, and the expenditure Rs. 8,600. 

Apart from salt, which is largely manufactured at the Sambhar 
Lake, the minerals of the State are now hardly worked at all Iron 
occurs near Khetri, and at Karwar close to Hindaun, but the mines 
have long been abandoned. The well-known copper-mines of Khetri 
and Singhana have not been worked for many years; but in this 
neighbourhood, particularly at Bahai, cobalt is found in thin layers 
between the veins of copper ore, and is much used for enamelling. 
Good building stone, chiefly sandstone and marble, is plentiful. At 
Bhankri, 36 miles east of the capital, and at Toda Rai Singh in the 
south-west, huge slabs of a foliated mica schist are quarried, an are 
used for roofing and flagging purposes. Coarse grey mmhle comes 
from Raiala near the Alwar border; and a black marble, used for 
inlaying work, is obtained at Bhainslana near Kot Putli in the nort ^ 
east. Abundance of excellent limestone is procured from Rahon, 
about 14 miles north-east of the capital, and kankar is found almost 
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everywhere, generally in flat beds instead of in scattered nodules. 
Garnets of the best kind are fairly common in the Rajmahal hills 
near the river Banas in the south-west, and turquoises are said to have 
been found at Toda in the same neighbourhood. From the Hindaun 
district in the east come talc and the steatite of which the well-known 
Agra toys are made. 

The chief manufactures are woollen cloths and fabrics, cotton cloths 
and chintzes, marble sculpture, enamel-work, pottery, and brass and 
lacquer-work. The woollen goods are turned out 

commt^dctSns. Malpura. The Sanganer and Bagru chintzes, 
or dyed and stamped cotton cloths, are perhaps 
the most characteristic of Jaipur textiles, but their sale has decreased 
owing to the presence in the bazars of cheap imported imitations. 
In enamelling on gold Jaipur is acknowledged to be pre-eminent, 
and some work is also done on silver and copi^er. 

There are three cotton-presses in the State: two at the capital, 
started in 1885; and one at Mandawar or Hindaun Road, started in 
1893. They are owned and worked by the State, and give employment 
to about 240 hands. In 1904 about 3,730 tons of cotton and 4 tons of 
wool were pressed; the expenditure was Rs. 42,000 and the revenue 
Rs. 62,000. 

The most noticeable feature in the commerce of the State is the 
large banking and exchange business carried on at the capital, and in 
the large towns of Shekhawati. The chief exports are salt, cotton, g/ii, 
oilseeds, printed cloths, woollen fabrics, marble images, bras.s-ware, 
and lacquered bracelets; while the main imports are English piece- 
goods, sugar, rice, tobacco, and hardware. The principal trade route 
is the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, which carries nearly the whole of the 
exports and imports. There is but little traffic northward from the 
capital, as the trade of Shekhawati travels principally either north-east 
to the great mart of Bhiwani in Hissar, or south-west to Ajmer. The 
principal export from Shekhawati is wool, and the imports are grain, 
sugar, piece-goods, spices, and tobacco; for the carriage of these, 
camels are used almost exclusively. 

The Rajputana-Malwa Railway traverses the State from east to west, 
with a total length, including the branches from Phalera towards 
Kuchawan Road and Rewari, and from Bandikui in the Agra direction, 
of about 243 miles. The Darbar is constructing a line from the capital 
to Sawai Madhopur in the south-east, a distance of 73 miles; it is 
estimated to cost 29 lakhs, exclusive of rolling-stock, and the first 
32 miles, as far as Nawai, have recently been opened for traffic. 

The total length of metalled roads is about 283 miles, and of 
unmetalled roads about 236 miles. These are all in charge of the 
Public Works department, and are maintained by the State; and all 
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but one were constructed entirely at the cost of the State, The 
exception is the trunk road from Agra to Ajmer, constructed between 
1865 and 1869 ; its length in Jaipur is about 127 miles, and its cost 
was 6-5 lakhs, of which the British Government subscribed one-fifth. 
One small piece of road was built and is maintained by the British 
Government: namely, about 9 miles of the metalled road between 
Nasirabad and Deoli, Other important roads are those connecting 
the capital with Tonk city, and Hindaun Road railway station with the 
town of Karauli. 

The number of British post offices is 34, and of telegraph offices 
(excluding those at railway stations) 14. Up to about 1896 a helio¬ 
graph from Jaipur to Fatehpur in Shekhawati was maintained by the 
opium merchants of the latter town for use in their business. The 
State has had its own local postal system since about 1861. Letters 
and parcels on Darbar service are carried free. In 1901 there were 
86 local post offices ; and 227,072 letters, packets, and newspapers, and 
326 parcels w^ere delivered. The length of postal lines was 483 miles, 
the mails being carried by camels and runners; the income was 
Rs. 10,500 and the expenditure Rs. 17,100, including salaries of 304 
employes. 

There is no record of famines prior to 1868-9. In 1868 the 
rainfall between June and September was only inches, and 
the failure of forage was severe. All restrictions 
on the grain trade were at once abolished by 
the late Maharaja, and large works were started, but they were, 
generally speaking, too near the capital. In August, 1869, ^be dis¬ 
tribution of cooked food commenced at the capital, and more than 
131,000 persons were fed up to March, 1870. Land revenue to the 
extent of a lakh was remitted, and the direct expenditure on relief 
works was reported to have exceeded i'8 lakhs. There was much 
charity by private persons, and not a little by the Darbar. Grain was 
never higher in price than 8 seers per rupee. In 1877 there was 
a grass famine, and 30 per cent, of the cattle perished, while in 1878 
the rains were late and prices rose almost to famine rates, but the 
distress was partial and brief. Relief works were started, and 6,000 
persons were employed daily for two months till the rains set in. In 
1891—2 there was scarcity in the west and south-west. 
advances were given, a portion of the land revenue was remitted, 
and the forest Reserves were thrown open for grazing. In 1899-1900 
acute famine prevailed everywhere, except in the Hindaun and 
GangSpur districts in the east, and in Kot Kasim in the north-east, 
where there was only scarcity. The Darbar grasped the situation from 
the outset, and showed both skill and common sense in combining the 
various branches of relief. On the 98 relief works, mostly irrigation 
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projects, nearly 21 million units were relieved at a cost of 19 lakhs. 
In the villages and in the poorhouse at the capital million units 
were relieved gratuitously at a cost of a lakh. The forests were thrown 
open to free grazing, and the poor were permitted to remove and sell 
grass axid firewood. Remissions of land revenue amounted to 12 lakhs, 
and takavi was freely distributed. The estimated number of emigrants 
was 30,000, or about one per cent, of the population, and 40 per cent, 
of the cattle died. The scarcity of 1901-2 was confined to about one- 
third of the State, and was not severe. There was no gratuitous relief, 
but 693,000 units were employed on works at a cost of about 2 lakhs. 
Takavi advances amounted to Rs. 41,500, and suspensions and re¬ 
missions of land revenue to 3-9 lakhs and Rs. 24,100 respectively. 

The administration of the State is carried on by the Maharaja, 
assisted by a Council of ten members. The Council consists of three 

Administration • ^^^imely, financial \ judicial; and foreign, 

military, and miscellaneous. There are three or four 
members in each department, which deals with its separate subjects 
in the first instance; but all matters of importance are brought before 
the whole Council, whose decisions are submitted to the Maharaja 
for confirmation and sanction. The State comprises two main divisions 
or dtwdnis^ called the Eastern and Western, each under a Revenue 
Commissioner or Diwdn, ‘These diwdnis are divided into iQnnizdmaiSi 
each under a 7 %dzim and a 7 iaib-ndzhny while the nizdmats are subdivided 
into thirty-one tahsils. 

As in other States of Rajputana, the civil and criminal courts of 
Jaipur are guided generally by the Codes of British India. The lowest 
courts are those of fahsllddrs, which number twenty-two, nine of these 
officials not being invested with judicial powers. They try civil suits 
not exceeding Rs. 50 in value, and on the criminal side can punish 
with imprisonment up to one month and fine up to Rs. ii; but 
the tahsliddr of Shekhawati has enhanced powers. He and the ten 
uaib’-ndzims' tty civil suits not exceeding Rs. 100 in value, and in 
criminal cases can punish with imprisonment up to three months and 
fine up to Rs. 50. The ten ndzims can try any civil suit arising 
in their districts, while, on the criminal side, nine of them, the ndzim 
of Shekhawati having special powers, can punish with imprisonment 
up to two years and Rs. 200 fine, and can pass a sentence of whipping 
not exceeding twenty-five stripes; they also hear appeals against the 
decisions in civil and criminal cases of their respective tahsllddrs^ 
except in the case of the tahsliddr of Shekhawati. The ndzim of 
Shekhawati has the same original criminal powers as the Faujddri 
Addlat mentioned below.. For the disposal of civil suits not exceeding 
Rs. 300 in value, instituted at the capital, there are three Munsifs; 
similarly the less important criminal cases at the capital are decided 
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by two naib'faiijddrs^ who can punish with imprisonment up to six 
months and fine up to Rs. loo. The Addlat Diwdniy or civil court, 
consists of two judges who, sitting separately, decide suits beyond 
the powers of the Munsifs, while jointly they hear appeals against the 
decisions of the tahstlddr of Shekhawati, the naid-ndzhns^ and the 
Munsifs. The Faujddri Add/af, or court of the chief magistrate, can 
punish with imprisonment up to four years and fine up to Rs. 400. It 
disposes of criminal cases beyond the powers of the ndzims (excluding 
Shekhawati) and of the fiatb-faujddrs \ it also hears appeals against the 
decisions of the tahstlddr of Shekhawati and the naib-ndzims. The 
next court is called the Appellate Court, and consists of four judges, 
two on the civil and two on the criminal side. The former dispose 
of all appeals in civil cases against the decisions of the ?idzims 
or of the civil court, while the latter, besides hearing appeals (in 
criminal cases) against the orders of the naib-faujddrs, ndzims^ and 
the Faujddri Addlat^ try original cases beyond the powders of the latter, 
or of the ndzini of Shekhawati, and can punish with imprisonment 
up to five years and fine up to Rs. 500. The Council is the highest 
court in the State and the final appellate authority in all matters, civil, 
criminal, and revenue. It deals with all the serious criminal cases 
beyond the powers of the Appellate Court, and, when presided over 
by the Maharaja, can pass sentence of death on Jaipur subjects. 

The normal revenue of the State is believed to be about 65 lakhs, 
the chief sources being land revenue (about 42 lakhs), customs (9 lakhs), 
receipts under the Salt treaty of 1869 and the agreement of 1879 
(about 7*5 lakhs), and tribute from jd^rddrs (4 lakhs). The normal 
expenditure is said to be about 59 lakhs, the main items being cost of 
civil and judicial staffs; army, including the Imperial Service transport 
corps (about 10 lakhs); public works, including irrigation (7 lakhs); 
tribute to Government (4 lakhs); police (about 2-4 lakhs); privy 
purse, palace, and charities ^; education (Rs. 84,000); and medical 
institutions and vaccination (Rs. 70,000). The State is free from 
debt, 

Jaipur has a coinage of its own, called Jkdr shdJu from the special 
mint-mark, the jhdr or spray of six sprigs or brandies. The coins 
struck are gold mohurs (the metal being quite pure), rupees, smaller 
silver coins, and copper pieces. The rate of exchange between local 
and British currency varies almost monthly; in April, 1S99, the 
local rupee was worth about 12 annas, while at the end of 1904 
102 Jhdr shdhi rupees exchanged for 100 British. The ques^n 
of introducing British currency as the sole legal tender is undar 

the consideration of the Darbar. 

A peculiar feature of the State lies in the fact that about threO" 

^ Not available. 
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of its area has been alienated in grants to nobles, ministers, priests, 
or courtiers, thus leaving only two-fifths as khdlsa or State lands proper. 
The alienated lands may be divided into those granted by the chief 
to members of his own family, on tenures of the nature of apanages, 
the holders performing no service, but paying quit-rent; those acquired 
by the ancestors of the present holders, such as Sikar and Khetri, 
who pay tribute varying from one-fourth to one-twentieth of their 
revenue to the Darbar; those granted on the ordinary jdglr tenure, 
for which no rent is paid but service is rendered; and those granted 
to temples, civil and military officers, court favourites, &c. The last 
are known as indms^ and are held rent-free and without any obligations 
as to service. 

In the khdlsa area several systems prevail. In some cases the land 
is leased either to the actual cultivator, or to a contractor for a specified 
term, and the land revenue is paid in cash in four instalments during 
the year. In places where no such lease is given, the cultivator pays 
land revenue in kind, and the amount varies according to his caste 
or tribe and the nature and capabilities of the soil. Muhammadans 
and the lower castes of Hindus pay the highest rate;. Brahmans the 
lowest. The cultivators are mere tenants-at-will; they have no heredi¬ 
tary rights in the land, but the right of cultivation descends from father 
to son, and is recognized by the State; it cannot, however, be trans¬ 
ferred without the sanction of the Darbar. When land revenue is 
payable in kind, the share taken by the State varies from one-fifth 
to one-half of the produce; in the case of cash payments, the average 
rate per acre on ‘dry^ land is about Rs. 2 (maximum Rs. 4 and 
minimum 12 annas), and on ‘wet’ land about Rs. 5 (maximum 
Rs. II and minimum Rs. 1-12-0). 

The opium produced in the State is insufficient for local require¬ 
ments, the average area under poppy cultivation being about 4 square 
miles, and the drug is imported, generally from Kotah, Malwa, and the 
Nimbahera district of Tonk. The import and export duties are respec¬ 
tively Rs. 150 and Rs. 35 per maund, the revenue from these sources 
averaging about Rs. 2,000. Under rules issued in 1902 no opium can 
be imported or exported without a permit from the Darbar, while 
opium in transit is liable to be seized if not covered by a pass. 

No salt is manufactured in the State save by the British Government 
at Sambhar, nor is there any tax of any kind on this commodity. 
Under the treaty of 1869 and the agreement of 1879 Darbar 
receives approximately a sum of 7-5 lakhs a year, including royalty 
on excess sales, as well as 7,000 maunds of salt free of all charges. 

The Public Works department has, since i860, been under a British 
officer lent by the Government of India, and it takes rank with any 
similar institution in British India. In addition to roads and buildings, 
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the department looks after the gas and water-works, the conservancy 
tramway, the cotton-presses, and the public gardens at the capital 
and the numerous irrigation works in the districts. The sum available 
for expenditure averages about 7 lakhs a year, and the fact that between 
1868 and 1901 more than 234 lakhs was spent through the department 
testifies to the wise and generous policy of the late and the present 
Maharajas. 

The military force consists of about 5,000 infantry divided into eight 
regiments, 5,000 Nagas (irregular infantry), 700 cavalry, 860 artillery¬ 
men, and 100 camel sowars. There are 60 old-fashioned guns of small 
calibre, and 50 zamhuras or small camel-guns. Besides these forces 
the jdgirddrs keep up 5,782 horsemen who serve the Darbar. The 
State further maintains an Imperial Service transport corps. The 
raising of this corps commenced in 1889-90, and it was at full 
strength (1,000 ponies with two trained men to every three animals, 
and 400 carts) in 1893-4. The cost of raising and maintaining up 
to that year was nearly 7 lakhs; and the annual cost of maintenance 
in future was estimated at 2*1 lakhs. The corps accompanied the 
Chitral Relief force in 1895, leaving Jaipur within forty-eight hours of 
receipt of orders, and did well. In 1896 the Maharaja added 200 
ponies. In 1897-8 the corps served throughout the Tirah campaign, 
and its services were warmly appreciated. The present strength is 1,200 
ponies, 558 folding iron carts, 16 ambulance tongas, and 722 officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and men; and the annual cost is 2-5 lakhs. 
The entire military expenditure of the State is about 10 lakhs. A small 
detachment from the 42nd (Deoli) Regiment is quartered at the Jaipur 
Residency for escort and guard duty, while at Sambhar are 3 non¬ 
commissioned officers and 18 men of the 44th Merwara Infantry 
guarding the Salt department treasury. There are 117 members of 
the 2nd Battalion Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway 
Volunteer Rifles in the State : namely, 82 at Bandikui, 28 at Phalera, 
and 7 at the capital. 

The police may be divided into two bodies: namely, the city police 
under the Faujddr^ with a strength of 855 constables and chmddMrs^ 
and the district police under a Superintendent. The latter force con¬ 
sists of 11 deputy-superintendents, 160 tMnaddrs^ 582 constables, and 
11,058 chaukiddrs. The combined forces cost about 2-4 lakhs a year. 
The principal criminal tribes are the Minas (who number 241,000) and 
the Baoris (1,177). The latter give little trouble, but the former have 
for a long time been a thorn in the side of the State. As already 
mentioned, there are two kinds of Minas, namely (cultivators) 

and chauklddrs (watchmen), but they are difficult to distinguish. Some 
are honest zamtnddrs, while others hold land as a screen behind which 
they can pursue avocations of another kind. Again, there are Min^ 
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who serve as useful watchmen; and there are those who use their 
opportunities as such to steal the cattle of their own village, passing the 
animals on to confederates, and who then proceed to make money out 
of the real owners by arranging for the restoration of the stolen pro¬ 
perty. The Darbar has since 1897 taken up the question of settling 
down the Minas, and is trying to reclaim them. 

Up to 1889 the only jail was at the capital; it had accommodation 
for about 370 prisoners, and was always overcrowded. The construc¬ 
tion of an additional jail was started in 1887, and the building was 
completed and occupied by 1889. These two institutions, known 
respectively as the Central and the District jails, now have accommoda¬ 
tion for 1,144 prisoners (1,034 males and no females). In 1904 the 
daily average number of prisoners was 961, and there was overcrowding 
in the Central jail, where all females are confined. Jail products 
include woollen carpets, which are famous and command a ready 
sale, cotton rugs, and dusters. Besides these prisons, small lock-ups 
are maintained in the districts, regarding which no particulars are 
available. 

In respect of the literacy of its population Jaipur stands fourteenth 
among the twenty States and chiefships of Rajputana, with only 
2-32 per cent. (4-7 males and o-i females) able to read and write, 
according to the Census of 1901, yet in the number of educational 
institutions, the excellence of some of them, and the successes obtained 
at public examinations the State undoubtedly takes the lead. The 
number of pupils under instruction rose from 10,772 at the end of 
i88o“i to 20,277 in 1890-1, but fell, in consequence of the famine 
of 1899-1900 and the sickness which followed it, to 16,010 in 1900-1, 
and has risen again to 23,952 by the end of 1904. In the year last 
mentioned, 10*9 per cent, of the male, 0-4 of the female, and 6 per 
cent, of the entire population of school-going age were under instruc¬ 
tion, In 1904 there were 753 educational institutions in the State: 
namely, 151 public and 602 private. Of the former 77 are maintained 
by the Darbar, and 74 are under private management, though more or 
less under the supervision of the department: namely, 18 maintained 
by jd^rddrs, 12 by the Jain community, 10 by the United Free Church 
of Scotland Mission, and 34 by bankers or private individuals. The 
public institutions consist of 3 colleges (noticed in the article on 
Jaipur City), and 25 secondary (of which 9 are Anglo-vernacular), 
118 primary, and 5 special schools. The private institutions are of the 
indigenous variety {chatsdis and mahtabs) conducted on primitive lines; 
74 of them are classed as advanced and 528 as elementary. Of the 
23,952 pupils under instruction in 1904, 1,742 were studying English 
(71 in the collegiate stage, 95 in the high school, r66 in the middle 
school, and 1,410 in the primary stage); 21,761 v/ere studying the 
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vernaculars, including Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian (139 in the col¬ 
legiate stage, 86 in the middle school, and 21,536 in the primary 
stage); and 449 were attending the special schools, namely the School 
of Arts, the painting school, and the carpet-weaving schools, all at the 
capital. Of the total number under instruction at the end of 1904, 
78 per cent, were Hindus, about 9 per cent. Muhammadans, and 
12 per cent. Jains. There are eleven girls’ schools in the State: 
namely, nine at the capital, one at Amber, and one at Sambhar ^ they 
were attended in 1904 by 797 girls. Education js provided free 
throughout the State, no fees being charged anywhere; and the total 
expenditure from all sources in 1904 was 1-3 lakhs, of which the 
Darbar contributed nearly 69 per cent, and the various ja^rdars 
about 10 per cent. 

Including the small hospitals attached to the jails and the lunatic 
asylum, the State possesses 29 hospitals and dispensaries, which have 
accommodation for about 350 in-patients. Of these institutions, seven 
are maintained by jdglrddn and the rest by the Darbar. In 1904 
the number of cases treated was 209,041, of whom 3,937 were in¬ 
patients, and 10,808 operations were performed. The total ex¬ 
penditure was Rs. 66,700, excluding cost of supervision, buildings, 
repairs, and the like. All these institutions are supervised by the 
Residency Surgeon, who is also in charge of the small Residency hos¬ 
pital maintained -by the British Government. In addition, hospitals 
at Bandikui and Phalera are kept up by the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, 
and the Salt department has a hospital at Sambhar. 

The lunatic asylum is in good repair, and the inmates are well cared 
for and properly controlled; no insane persons were treated in 1904, 
the daily average being 74. 

Vaccination is nominally compulsory everywhere, but is especially 
backward in some of the jd^r estates. In 1904-5 a staffof 47 vac¬ 
cinators under 2 native superintendents and the Residency Surgeon 
successfully vaccinated 79,000 persons, or about 30 per 1,000 of the 
population. 

[J. C. Brooke, Political History of the State of Jeyfore (1868); 
Rdjputdna Gazetteer^ vol. ii (1879, under revision); T. H. Hendiey, 
Handbook of the Jeypore Courts at the London Indo-Colonial RxJdbiUon 
(1886), and Medico-topographical Account of Jeypore (1895); Jaipur 
Census Report for 1901 (Lucknow, 1903).] 

Jaipur City (or Jainagar).—Capital 01 the State of Jaipur in 
Rajputana, and also head-quarters of the Sawai Jaipur nizdmat, situated 
in 26^ 55' N. and 75° 50' E., on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway arid 
the Agra-Ajmer trunk road, being by rail 84 miles north-east of Ajmer, 
150 miles west of Agra, 191 miles south-west of Delhi, and 6^ miles 
north-east of Bombay. Jaipur is the largest city in I^jputana, its area, 
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including suburbs, being 3 square miles. Its population at the three 
enumerations was: (1881) 142,578, (1891) 158,787, and (1901) 160,167. 
The small increase during the last decade of less than one per cent, 
occurred entirely in the suburbs, the population of the city proper 
being less by 330 than in 1891. The latter circumstance was largely 
due to the year 1900 having been a very unhealthy one; 13,874 deaths 
occurred within the city w^alls, or a rate of nearly 105 per 1,000, com¬ 
pared with an average for twenty-six years of about 45 per 1,000. 
Cholera prevailed almost incessantly till September, and a severe 
outbreak of malarial fever immediately followed. Hindus number 
110,601, or 69 per cent, of the total; Musalmans, 40,386, or 25 per 
cent.; and Jains, 8,726, or 5 per cent. 

The city takes its name from the famous Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh, 
by whom it was founded in 1728. It stands on a small plain con¬ 
jectured to be the bed of a dried-up lake, and is surrounded on all 
sides except the south by rugged hills, the summits of ^vhich are 
crowned with forts at all important points. At the end of the ridge, 
about 500 feet above the city on the north-west, is the chief defensive 
work, the Nahargarh or ‘ tiger fort,^ the rock face of which is so scarped 
as to be inaccessible on the south or city side, while on the north the 
ridge slopes towards Amber. A masonry crenelated wall, averaging 
in height 20 feet and in thickness 9 feet, encloses the whole city. In 
the wall are seven gateways, all built on the same pattern, with two 
kiosks above and machicoulis over the entrance, and at intervals are 
bastions and towers pierced for cannon, while the parapet is loopholed 
for musketry. The city is remarkable for the regularity and width 
of its streets. Tod described it as being as regular as Darmstadt and 
the only city in India built upon a regular plan. It is laid out in 
rectangular blocks, and divided by cross streets into six equal portions, 
which are in turn intersected at regular intervals by narrow^er alleys. 
The main streets are in feet in width, the secondary ones 55, and 
the smaller 27^ feet. The Maharaja’s palace forms an imposing pile 
in the centre, occupying with its pleasure-grounds about one-seventh 
of the city area. To the north of the palace is the Tal Katora tank, 
enclosed by a masonry wall, and beyond it again is the Raja Mal-ka- 
talao, about 100 acres in area and stocked with crocodiles. One of 
the most interesting antiquities of the State is the observatory {jantra) 
erected by Sawai Jai Singh.* The instruments, consisting of dials, 
azimuth circles, altitude pillars, &c., are of huge size, and have recently 
been put in order under the supervision of an officer lent to the Darbar 
by the British Government. 

The main streets, the large public institutions, the palace, and some 
private residences are lighted with gas at a cost of about Rs. 28,000 
a year. Since 1874 good drinking-water has been brought into the 
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city from the A.m3,n”i“Sh3,li river, cibout miles west of tbe Cha.n<i 
Pol gate. ^ Pumping engines raise the water to a height of 109 feet, 
where it is stored in covered reservoirs and thence delivered in the 
city in iron pipes under 50 feet pressure. The daily average con¬ 
sumption in 1904 was 497 ,000 gallons, or about three gallons per head, 
and the cost of maintenance was Rs. 28,170. There has been a muni¬ 
cipality since 1868; the board consists of 26 nominated members, 
including a health officer and an engineer. All the receipts are paid 
into, and the entire expenditure is met from, the State treasury. The 
refuse of the city is removed by a light tramway drawn by buffaloes, 
and incinerators have been erected at convenient spots. The principal 
arts and industries are dyeing, carving in marble, enamelling on gold, 
pottery, and brass-work. The School of Art, opened in 186S, has 
done much useful work; drawing, painting, sculpture, wood-carving, 
pottery, and working in gold and brass are taught, and the daily 
average attendance in 1904 was 81. For such a large place very 
little trade is carried on, but there is an extensive banking and 
exchange business, and Jaipur has been described as a sort of Lombard 
Street to Rajputana. Outside the city are two steam hydraulic cotton- 
presses started in 1885. In 1904, 12,910 bales were pressed, the net 
revenue being Rs. 13,444, or a profit of about 6 per cent, on the 
capital cost. Jaipur is amply supplied with educational institutions. 
Including 113 indigenous schools \chatsals and maktabs) attended by 
2,535 children, there were, in 1904, 151 educational institutions, and 
the daily average attendance was 4,446. The Maharajahs College 
deserves special mention. It was started in 1845, the curriculum 
consisting of Urdu and Persian with the rudiments of English; it 
became a high school about 1865, a second-grade college in 1873, 

,a first-grade college in 1897. The daily average attendance in 1904 
was 54, and the expenditure Rs. 24,900. Since 1891, 67 students 
from the college have passed the B.A., and 4 the M.A. examination. 
There are two other colleges in the city: namely, the Oriental College, 
teaching up to the highest standards of the Punjab University examina¬ 
tions in Arabic and Persian; and the Sanskrit College, preparing boys 
for the title examinations in that language. In 1904 the daily average 
attendance at the former was 25, and at the latter 56. The city is also 
well supplied with medical institutions, there being three dispensaries 
for out-patients, two jail hospitals, a lunatic asylum, a small hospital 
attached to the Residency, the Lansdowne Hospital for the use of the 
Imperial Service transport corps, and the Mayo Hospital. The latter, 
with its recent additions, detached operating room, private and eye 
wards, is one of the most completely equipped hospitals in India and 
has beds for 125 in-patients. The two jails are outside the city walls 
and have accommodation for 1,144 prisoners. Beside ooi^on rugs 
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and dusters, good woollen carpets are manufactured. In the beautifully 
laid out Ram Newas public gardens, which are 76 acres in extent, and 
are maintained at a cost of about Rs. 17,000 a year, is the Albert Hall, 
a large museum of industrial art and educational models, and the 
principal architectural feature of the place. It is named after King 
Edward VII, who, as Prince of Wales, laid the foundation-stone on 
February 6, 1876. 

Jaipur Village.—Village in the Dibrugarh subdivision of Lakhimpur 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 27° 16'N. and 95° 
23' E., on the left bank of the Buri Dihing river. There are deposits 
of coal and oil-bearing strata in the neighbourhood, and the place is 
a centre of local trade. 

Jaipur.— Za 7 ninddri tahsll and estate in Vizagapatam District, 
Madras. See Jeypore. 

Jais.—Town in the Salon tahsll of Rae Bareli District, United 
Provinces, situated in 26° 16'' N. and 81° 33' E., on the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway, and on the road from Lucknow to Sultanpur. 
Population {1901), 12,688. It is said to have been originally a Bhar 
fortress called Udayanagar or Ujalekanagar. Tradition relates that the 
place was stormed by an officer of Saiyid Salar, and its modern name 
is derived from the Persian jaish^ ‘a camp.’ The Jama Masjid is the 
chief building. This was built with the materials of an old Hindu 
temple, and was restored by Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur. Other fine 
buildings were erected in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Jais is celebrated as being the birthplace of Muhammad JaisT, author 
of the vernacular poem called the Padmdvatl^ who lived early in the 
sixteenth century. Excellent muslin was formerly manufactured here; 
but the industry has declined. There is, however, some trade in grain, 
tobacco, and coarse cotton cloth. The town contains a dispensary and 
a flourishing school wuth 137 pupils. 
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